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PRAMANA 

BY 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna. 

Mysore, 

The word pramdna comes from the root md ^to measure' and 
signifies ^that by which we measure' or ‘the means of measure- 
ment’^. This etymology gives us a clue to the aim of pramdnas 
as understood in Indian philosophy. It is the measuring or 
testing the correctness of knowledge. It implies that the scope 
for pramdna arises when a thing is known but its knowledge is 
still uncertain The same also appears to be indicated by the 
well-known maxim Laksana-pramdndbhydm hi vasithsiddhih 
which means that, for anything to be completely established, 
description and investigation are both necessary^. In holding 
this view of pramdnas^ Indian philosophy, according to Prof. 
Deussen, exhibits kinship with modern philosophy which also 
sets itself the task of critically examining the store of knowledge 
that is already in us. 

We shall discover the probable reason why the ancient 
Indian took such a view of pramdnas^ if we remember the state 
of things at the time when they first came to be formally investi- 
gated. Words derived from pra + md are quite rare in Vedic lite- 
rature; and where they occur^, they seem to bear no logical 
significance. The term pramdna itself is, no doubt, used clearly 
with that significance in the Maiirt Upanisad^; but as the section 

L See Deussen: System of Vedanta, p. 88. 

2. Ndnupalabdhe na nirnlte nydyah pravarfaie : Nydya-sutra- 
bhdsya, L i, 1. 

3. Quoted, for example, in the Jaimimya-nydya-mdld'-vistara, 
L i, 2. Others add probability {sambhdvana) as a third condition, 
so that the existence of the thing in question should be credible 
before we can examine whether it is. See Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha (p, ^S). 

4. As in the Atharva«veda (X. vii, 32) : Yasya (ie. of 
Skambha) bhumih pramd antariksam utodaram, 

5. VI. 14. The two or three other Upanisads, like the Kdldgni-- 
rudra Upanisad, in which the word occurs, are still later. 
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where it occurs, if not the whole Upanisad, only nominally 
belongs to Vedic literature, we may conclude that pratnana as a 
logical concept came into vogue after the Vedic period. Now 
we know that the topic of pramanas was prominently discussed 
in India at the time of the Greek invasion^; and we may therefore 
fix the date of their first formulation early in the post-Vedic 
period. Let us consider what the circumstances prevalent then 
were. The Vedic period had closed and the whole of the com- 
plex orthodox tradition handed down from that period was 
challenging, so to say, examination. There had also grown up, 
as the history of Indian philosophy shows, a mass of heterodox 
thought which, as the result of independent thinking in different 
circles, exhibited a good deal of diversity^. Philosophy had thus 
for the most part become a matter of conflicting tradition, and 
the chief function of pramanas was naturally conceived as 
scrutinising this tradition. The importance attached to sabda in 
the sense of ‘tradition’ or ‘revelation’ (whether regarded as an 
independent or not), which is a unique feature of Indian 

thought, seems to lend colour to such a view. 

From this account of the origin of pramanas, we should not 
assume that the Indian systems of philosophy, which all emerged 
after the Vedic period, are merely the result of organising the 
beliefs that had come down from the past and are not the out- 
come of an independent investigation of the nature of reality. 
But the consideration of this question will take us away from 
our subject. So we shall proceed to find out whether pramanas 
serve any purpose, other than investigation or scrutiny. Vatsya- 
yana, in his commentary on the first aphorism of Gautama, 
defines the distinctive feature of philosophy, as understood by 
him, as pramanaih artha-pariksanam or the examination of the 
data of experience by means of pramanas. This definition, at 
first sight, seems entirely to support the view stated above, that 
the pramanas in general are means of scrutiny. But, according 
to Vacaspati®, the word pramanaiJi, here is to be understood as 
signifying not all the pramanas but only one of them, vis., reason- 
ing or ‘the five-membered syllogism', as he puts it. That the 
restriction of this function of investigation to but one of the 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 421. 

2. See the present writer’s Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 43-4. 

3. Tatparya-tika, p, 42. (Benares Edition, 1925). 
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pramdnas does not overstep the intention of Vatsyayana is shown 
■not only by what he says regarding the .category of avayava fur- 
ther on in his commentary on the same aphorism/ but also by 
what he adds in the course of elucidating the statement cited 
above: Pratyaksdgamaih Iksiiasya anviksanain anvlkm; iayd 
pravariata iiydnvlksikt. That is, the purpose of philosophy con- 
sists in a reviewing or rational consideration of the data of per- 
ception and verbal testimony. If it be so, two of the three ^ra- 
mdnas commonly recognised by Indian logicians, perception 
and verbal testimony, are to be regarded as sources of knowledge, 
and the third, z'is., inference alone as the means of appraising its 
logical worth. Here we find recognised a second purpose of 
pramdnas of which there is no indication in the etymological 
meaning of that term. A pratndna may scrutinise what is already 
known, but is not known for certain; it may also reveal the exist- 
ence and nature of things not hitherto known at all. But, from 
what we have stated so far, it seems that no 'b^amdna ca,n do 
both. 

This division of the pramdnas into two groups, each with its 
own distinctive purpose, cannot, however, be the final truth about 
them. For experience shows us that there is no such demar- 
cation between them. Thus perception and verbal testimony can 
very well aid investigation. The former, for exarhple, may be 
the means of verification as when an object apprehended by the 
organ of sight is tested by means of touch, or when a doubt aris- 
ing in respect of something inferred is cleared by actual observa- 
tion. Inference again may bring to light facts previously un- 
known, since in all genuine forms of it the conclusion reached, 
in one form or other, goes beyond the premises and does not 
merely reassert what is already contained in them taken separ- 
ately. In view of this fact, we have to modify our interpretation 
of Vatsyayana's statement that inference is the sole means of in- 
vestigation. As Uddyotakara suggests^ and as Vatsyayana him- 
self shows by the use of the word nydya in this connection, we 
have to understand from 'reasoning’ or 'inference' here not a pro- 
cess of convincing oneself of the truth of anything {svdrthdnu'- 
mdna) when in doubt but that of formally demonstrating it to 
others (pardrihdnumdna). Such demonstration necessarily in*- 
volves the expression of the reasoning process as a five-membered 
syllogism, especially when the topic in question is a metaphysical 


1. Nydya-vdrtika (Benares Edition) pp. 13 and 17. 
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one; and it is for this reason that Vatsyayana refers to inference 
alone in this connection, and not because he thinks that the 
other pramdnas can never be instruments of investigation. In 
fact, he recognises the need for them even in the case of this 
form of inference, though only as auxiliaries to it. For instance, 
there would be little chance of convincing another of any truth, 
if there were no drstanta or ‘example’, which depends upon per- 
ception and forms the basis of the third (udaharana) of the five 
members of the Indian syllogism. We may accordingly say that 
all pramanas serve a twofold purpose. They may be sources of 
knowledge as well as means of scrutiny; and this duality of 
function naturally renders their conception ambiguous. 

There is another ambiguity affecting the same conception 
which also needs to be noticed here. We have seen that a pra- 
mdna may be the source of knowledge, but this knowledge may 
be right or wrong. Perceptual knowledge and inference maybe 
true or false, and verbal statements may be significant without 
being valid. In other words, pramanas may give rise to know- 
ledge either in a purely psychological or in a purely logical sense. 
The names of the several pramanas are used for both. Thus, in 
the second of the two sentences quoted above from Vatsyayana, 
pratyaksa should be taken in a psychological sense because its 
data are there said to stand in need of a critical examination; 
but the same term in Gautama's definition of it is used in a 
logical sense, since it represents there knowledge that does not 
go astray {avyabhicari)^. From what Uddyotakara says*, it 
appears that even the general term pramdna, whose recognised 
use is in the sense of what leads to right knowledge {pramdkara- 
nam), might occasionally share this ambiguity and be used where 
the knowledge is erroneous. 

The failure to distinguish between these two uses accounts 
for some perplexing statements met with in philosophical works. 
We have one such instance in Upalabdhi-sddhanam pram&nam, 
an old definition of pramana; and Vacaspati in commenting upon 
it, feels constrained to interpret the first word in it as prama or 
right knowledge, although Gautama himself has declared it to be 
a synonym of jMna or knowledge in generals. As a second 
instance, we may refer to Visvanatha's definition of pratyaksa, 


1. Li, 4. 

2. Nyaya-vartika, pp^ 3 and 7. 

3. T&tparya-ttka, pp. 20-1 and NySya-sutra, 1. i, 15. 
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viz . 9 Indriya^janyam jMnam praiyaksam^ where^ according to 
the Rdma^rudrlya^ the word jndna is to be taken as equivalent to 
|)rawa for^ otherwise^ the definition will be out of accord with 
Gautama's definition of the same. Prof, Randle' points out that 
the cGntention of certain Indian thinkers, like the followers of 
Nyaya, viz. that the validity of knowledge is established ab^ extra 
(paraiah prdmdnyam) is also traceable to the same source^. 

To sum up: The general term pramdna and the special ones 
2Lho\ikQ praiyaksa have three differentj but closely connected, 
meanings: They signify first, a source of knowledge, without 
reference to its being either true or falsep secondly, a source of 
valid knowledge; and lastly, a means of scrutiny. The distinc- 
tion between the first two of these meanings is clear; but the 
same cannot, perhaps, be said of that between the last two. So a 
word of explanation may be necessary about it, Pramdnas^ in 
the second sense, are thought of as simply revealing truth. In the 
third sense also, their aim is taken to be the revelation of truth; 
but they are regarded as always presupposing doubt, and reaching 
truth after the discovery of the logical grounds for believing in 
one and not believing in the other of the two alternatives involv- 
ed in doubt.3 If the emphasis in the one case is on the cogni- 
tive side, it is on the probative side in the other. We may add 
that we have cited in the course of this paper only the authority 
of Nyaya teachers, because the Nyaya is pre-eminently a 
Msira, and not because the imperfect terminology referred to (so 
far as it is imperfect) is peculiar to that system. 



1 . Siddhanta-muktavah, pp. 235-6 ( Nirnayasagara Edition) . 

2. Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p. 58, note 2, 



VIDYAVINODA NARAY ANA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE AMARAKOSA 
BY 

T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., PH.D. 

University of Madras. 

Narayana Vidyavinoda is one of the most important of the 
latter-day commentators on the Namalihganusasana, hailing from 
Bengal. Among the earliest of the Bengal commentaries on this 
work is that of Sarvananda and it was followed by that of Raya- 
mukuta. After Rayamukuta, Narayana is the most important com- 
mentator, Apart from Sarvananda and Rayamukuta, there were 
certain early Bengal commentators, but their works are not now 
available, Subhuticandra’s commentary is available, but w'e do 
not know whether he was a native of Bengal. Other commenta- 
tors whose works are available belong either to the period of 
Narayana or are slightly later. It is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate the importance of Narayana's work, a copy of which 
was acquired by the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 
(R. 3645.) 

Regarding the personality of the author, we know this 
much : — 

In Purvagrama in Radha or Bengal there was a person of 
great learning by name Kalanidhi. He had a brother by name 
Jatadhara. Jatadhara’s son was Banesvara and Banesvara's son 
was Narayana. He had the title Vidyavinoda, a distinction still 
in vogue in Bengal. Jatedhara wrote the Abhidhanatantra from 
Catugrama, the modem Chittagong. Rayamukuta is supposed 
by Aufrecht to have been a contemporary of Jatadhara, and if so, 
Narayana should be referred to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century A. D. 

Narayana’s commentary is important in that it mentions a 
host of authors and works, many of whom are unknown or are 
little known. On the whole the author mentions over 100 
authors and over 80 works. The following is a complete list of 
authors and works referred tO in the course of the commentary: 
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1. 

Abhinanda.//: 

43. 

Dharani. 

2. 

Acaryamafijari. 

44. 

Dharmadasal 

3. 

Ajaya« 

45. 

Dhatuparayana. 

4. 

Amaradatta. , 

46. 

Dhatupradipa. 

5. 

' Amaramala. 

47. 

Dhrtidasa, 

6. 

A nekarthadh van i man j arL 

48. 

Durga. 

7. 

Ardhanarisvara. 

49. 

Durgasimha. 

8. 

Aruna, 

50. 

Dvirupakosa. 

9. 

Ariinadatta. 

51. 

Ghatakarpara. 

10. 

Ascaryamafijari. 

52. 

Gita. 

11. 

Bhagavadgita- 

53. 

Govardhaiia. 

12. 

Bhagavata. 

54. 

Goyicandra, 

13. 

Bhagavrtti. 

55. 

HaMa. 

14. 

Bhaguri. 

56. 

Haddacandra. 

15. 

Bhanjukosa. 

57. 

Halayudha. 

16, 

Bhanu. 

58. 

Har avail. 

17. 

Bharata. 

59. 

Haravilasa. 

18. 

Bharata. 

60. 

Harivarhsa, 

19. 

Bharavi. 

61, 

Harsacarita. 

20. 

Bhasavrtti. 

62. 

HemamalL 

21. 

Bhasya. 

63. 

Indu. 

22. 

Bhatta. 

64. 

Induraja. 

23. 

Bhattavartika. 

65. 

Janakiharana. 

24. 

Bhatti. 

66. 

Jatarupa. 

25. 

Bhavabhuti. 

67, 

Jayaditya. 

26. 

Bhavadeva. 

68. 

Jinendra. 

27. 

Bhimasena. 

69. 

Jumaranandin. 

28. 

Bhoja. 

70. 

Kalidasa. 

29. 

Bliojadeva* 

71. 

Kalinga. 

30. 

Bliojaraja. 

72. 

Kalingadatta. 

31. 

Brhatkosa. 

73. 

Katya. 

32. 

Brhaspati. 

74. 

Katyayana, 

33. 

Canakyatika. 

75. 

Kaumudi, 

34. 

CandL 

76. 

Kavyaprakasa. 

35. 

Candra. 

77. 

Kaiyata. 

36. 

Candra. 

78. 

Kesava. 

37. 

Candragomin. 

79. 

Kicakavadha, 

38. 

Damayanti. 

80. 

Kohala. 

39. 

Damodara, 

81. 

Kramadisvara. 

40. 

Dandin. 

82. 

Krsna. 

41. 

Dhananjaya, 

83. 

Krsnadasa.;/?;; 

42. 

Dhanvantari. 

84. 

■ Kumaradasar'::'.;:' 
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b5. Kumarasambhava. 

86. Lingadatta. 

87. Madanadatta. 

88. Madhava. 

89. Madhavika. 

90. Madhumadhava. 

91. Madhumadhavatika. 

92. Madhumitra. 

93. Magha. 

94. Mahabharata. 

95. Maharnava. 

96. Mahavlracarita. 

97. Mahimnasstava. 

98. Maitra. 

99. Manu. 

100. Markanda. 

101. Markandeyapurana. 

102. Medini. 

103. Medinikara. 

104. Moksadharma. 

105. Mukuta. 

106. Murari. 

107. Murdhanyabheda. 

108. Naladamayanti. 

109. Namamala. 

110. Nanarthakosa, 

111. Nandi. 

112. Narada, 

113. Narasiraha. 

114. Nyasa. 

115. Nyasakara. 

116. Panjika. 

117. Pafijikanyasa. 

118. Parayana. 

119. Pasupati, 

120. PrapaScasara. 

121. Parana. 

122. Purnacandra. 

123. Purusottomadeva. 

124. Rabhasa. 

125. Raghu. 

126. Rajadeva. 


127. Rajasekhara. 

128. Raksita. 

129. Ramadasa. 

130. Ramadasatika. 

131. Ramayana, 

132. Rantideva, 

133. Ratna. 

134. Ratnakara. 

135. Ratnakosa. 

136. Ratnamala, 

137. Rayamukuta. 

138. Ravana. 

139. Rudra. 

140. Rudradasa. 

141. Rudradeva, 

142. Ruparatnakara. 

143. Sabarasvamin. 

144. Sabdamaharnava. 

145. Sabdamala. 

146. Sabdarnava. 

147. Sabdika. 

148. Sabdika Narasimha. 

149. Sahasanka. 

150. Sakarabheda. 

151. Sakatayana. 

152. Salihotra. 

153. Sambapurana. 

154. Sanjha. 

155. Samkhya. 

156. Samksiptasara. 

157. Sariisaravarta. 

158. Sarhvarta, 

159. Sarasvatikanthabharaua. 

160. Sarvadhara. 

161. Sarvasvam. 

162. Sarvananda. 

163. Sasvata. 

164. Skanda. 

165. Smrti. 

166. Sribhoja. 

167. Sridhara. 

168. Sri Harsa. 
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169. Srhgaraprabasa. ■ 

193. Varaha. 

170. Subhahka. 

194. Vararuci, 

171. Subhiiti- 

195. Varnadesana. 

172. Sumitra. 

196. Varnamala. 

173. Sundaranandacarita. 

197. Vartikakaramisra. 

174. Suryasataka. 

198. Vasavadatta. 

175. Susruta. 

199. Vatsyayana. 

176. SvamL ■ 

200. Vayupurana. 

177. Tarapala. 

201. Venisamhara. 

178. Tikakara, 

202. Vidagdhamukhamandana. 

179. TIkakrt 

203. Vikramaditya. 

180. Trikanda. 

204. Vinitaklrti. 

181. Trikandasesa, 

205. Visnupurana. 

182. Ujjvaladatta. 

206. Visva. 

183. Unadivrtti. 

207. Visvaksena. 

184. Upadhyayasarvasva. 

208. Vopalita. 

185. tJsmabheda. 

209. Vrddhacarita. 

186. UtpalamMa. 

210. Vrddhamarakosa. 

187. Utpalamalini. 

211. Vrttikrt. 

188. Utpalini. 

212. Vrtti. 

189. Vacaspati. 

213, Vyadi. 

190. Vaikuntha. 

214. Vyasa. 

191. Vamana, 

215. Yajhavalkya. 

192. Vana. 



I shall now proceed to give a short account of the most 
important and comparatively unknown of these authors and 

works. 

Abhinanda — He is the author of the Kadambarikathasaray 
published in the Kavyamala. 

Acdfyamanjarh— This is in all probability the same as the 
Ascaryamanjaii of Kulasekhara, the author of the Tapatisaiii- 
,;Aharya should have been mis-spelt and written as 
Three extracts are found from the AscaryamaSjari in 
this commentary^. 

Ajaya . — The lexicon of Ajaya is known as Nanartha- 
Sahgraha. This has been published under the auspices of the 
Madras University. 

15*^^ my papers on ‘"A new commentary on the Amarakosa'" 
and ''Subhuticandra's commentary on the Amarakosa"' in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

XII -^2 
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Amaradaita, — A lexicographer of antiquity» His lexicon ■ is 
"not, available at present. 

J>iw/3!#ia/a._This is also a lexicon of antiquity; and this too 
is known only through citations. This is perhaps the same as the 
'^Mala'h This is older than the tenth century. 

' Anekdrihadhvanimanjarl.—k lexical work of this ■ name is 
attributed to a Ksapanaka, copies of which are available. This 
work has not been printed so far. 

Ardhanmsvara.-— This m'iter is older than Sarvananda of 
1159 A, D. His work was presumably on the nature of genders 
in Sanskrit. The work is not available at present. 

Arunuj Arunadatta . — These two names, most probably indi- 
cate the same person. From the reference under the name of 
Arunadatta we have to infer that his work was in the nature of a 
commentary on a lexicon. But from the other reference under 
the name of Arunadatta we have to infer that he wrote a lexicon. 
The former reference reads thus : — 

(p. 851). 

The latter reference reads as follows : — 

^ (p. 197). 

Bhdgavrlti. — I have else where^ said that the Bhagavrtti is 
attributed to a Bhartrhari. Bharlrhari may turn out to be the 
same person as is referred to by Hieun Tsang and also different 
from the author of the Vakyapadiya. There are four references 
to the Bhagavrtti in this work.^ 

Bhaguri . — Bhaguri is the author of an old lexicon by name 
Trikanda. A Bhaguri is known to have been a grammarian; 
another Bhaguri was an authority on Dharmasastra. The three 
might or might not have been identical. In the name of Bhaguri 
there are about twenty extracts and in the name of the Trikanda 
there are over twenty-five. In one of the extracts we find the 
name of the work and the author coupled together. 

I%;i05VlI2lt^ [? J (p. 2i9). 

Bhanjukoia.~-Th.e. following extract gives the information 
regarding this work: — 

1. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. VlII. 

2. See pp. 62, 452, 808 and 815. 
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It is liMly'that^^ author - was - one Bhanju and that he 
wrote: a lexicon from which' the extract cited above vvas' taken* 
This/work was unknown to Dr. Aufrecht. 

' Bhavadeva , — Bhavadeva is an important writer on iVlImamsa 
and Srauta ritiiaL He was an important figure in Radha in the 
twelfth century. He is' referred to thus:— ' 

[?] ^ (p, 708). 

■Bhoja^ Bhojadeva and Bhojardja,— These are three different 
names indicating the same individual. His Sarasvatikanthabhara- 
na^ Snigaraprakasa and other works are referred to in this work. 

Brhaikosa, — This is an entirely unheard of work. The name 
of the author is not known either. There is only one extract 
from this work and it runs thus: — 

“ICm: |I% l€e€r?r: (p. 266). 

Brhaspaii . — He is the same as Rayamukuta^ whose com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa is too well known. 

Canakyafika . — This is the work of Bhiksuprabhamati, a frag- 
mentary copy of which is found in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras. The extract from that work (on 
page 328) is the same as that cited by Sarvananda in his Tika- 
sarvasva. It is therefore likely that the author did not see the 
original for himself. Bhiksuprabhamati is an ancient commen- 
tator on the Arthasastra of Kautilya®. 

Candl . — There are four references from Candi. Neither the 
nature of the work nor the name of the work is known. Candi is 
probably the name of the author. From the extracts it seems as 
if it were a Kavya. 

Candra, Candragomin and Cdndra . — Candra and Candra- 
gomin seem to be identical. The one is a shortened form of the 
other. One extract in the name of Candra and three in the 
name of Candrgomin are found in this work.^ All the four 
extracts are from a lexicon. The lexicon should have been 
arranged according to the final syllable of the words treated. 

1. This work will soon be published by the Madras University 
under the editorship of the author of this paper. 

2. See pp. 155, 259, 414 and 515. 

3. See pp. 137, 150, 538 and 608, 
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The references to. the grammatical woik of Candra is 
distinguished and always cited in this work 2 .s Cdndrah, It is 
likely that the grammarian is different from the ■ lexicographer, 

Damayantl . — The reference to this work is identical with the 
one cited by SubhuticandraC Both are indebted to the Srrigara- 
prakMa of Bhoja^ from where they borrow the extract. 

Ddmodara , — In all likelihood Damodara here referred to is 
the author of the Upadhyayasarvasvaj a work on grammar. 
Two extracts in the name of Damodara^ and five in the name of 
the Upadhyayasarvasva^ are found in this work, 

Dharmaddsa , — The extract under this name happens to be 
the same as cited by Sarvananda^ and other writers, Sarvananda 
while citing this extract from Dharmadasa refers to the author 
as Dharma, omitting the appellation ddsa. One of the extracts 
from Dharmadasa cited by Sarvananda makes him out to be a 
poet. 

Dhdiupdrdy ana.— This is the lost work of Purnacandra, 
that is referred to here. Three extracts in the name of the Dhatu- 
parayanas and one in the name of Purnacandra® are found in 
this work. That Purnacandra was the author of the Dhatupara- 
yana is found mentioned by Sarvananda. 

Dkrtiddsa , — Two extracts are cited in the name of one 
Dhrtidasa, Both of them are from a lexicon, I have elsewhere 
said that Dhrtidasa composed a lexicon^. 

Govar dhana r-To Govardhana there are nearly ten references 
in the work under notice. Most of the references seem to point 
to a grammatical work of the author. His commentary on the 
Unadisutra and the Astadhyayi have been referred already 
by me elsewhere^. 

Hadda^ Haddacandra. — The name of this writer is spelt 
differently in different places. In its full form it is Haddacandraj 
and in the shortened form, Hadda. The name is sometimes 
written as Hatta and Hattacandra. All these are vernacular 

1. See Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. VIII. 

2. See pp. 248, 445, 

3. pp. 20, 147, 817 and 614. 

4. See Tikasarvasva under II, iv, 76. 

5. pp. 138, 607 and 675, 

7. J.O.R., Vol VIIL 

8, J.O.R., VoL VIIU 
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forms of the word Bhattacandra. There are nearly forty refer- 
ences to this writer in the work under reference. 

Hadda wrote a work on grammar and another on lexico- 
graphy. He was older than 1100 A. D. In all likelihood he be- 
longed to Bengal. 

Haravilasa . — The following tag from the Haravilasa appears 
on p. 840: — 

Hemamdlt , — -I conjectured elsewhere^ that this work should 
be regarded to be a lexicon. It is now confirmed by the extract 
found on page 822 of this work. It runs thus: — 

Jdtoja. — This writer is referred to thus: — 

“fRUTflSf^^cTlcT I cTHf 

TlSig; fid (p. 77). 

In this extract we find Jatoja criticising somebody who wanted 
to change the reading of a verse found in the Vidagdhamukha- 
mandana. From this we are able to say that Jatoja is later than 
the author of the Vidagdhamukhamandana and earlier than 
Narayana. This writer has not been referred to anywhere else. 

Krsnaddsa . — Krsnadasa belonged to Bengal. He wrote a 
commentary on the Amarakosa. Over forty extracts are found in 
the work under consideration from the commentary of Krsnadasa. 
No copy of that commentary is known to exist at present. 

Lingadaiia . — A writer of this name is referred to in this 
passage:— 

(p.222). 

Who th^i^ 

Madanadaita . — Madanadatta seems to have been a lexico- 
grapher. What his work is, is not known. One extract from the 
lexicon of this author is cited on p. 161. 

Madhava , — Madhava is the lexicographer, that is referred 
several times over in the work under reference. I have else- 
where said that the lexicon of this writer is known as Paryaya- 


J.O.R., Vol VIIL 
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ratnamala and' that it have been composed on the model 

of the Anekarthasamuccaya of Sasvata. 

Madhumddhava^ Madhiimddhavattka. — -There are over 100 
extracts in the name of Madhumadhava in the m-ork under notice, 
Madhumadhava was. a Bengal commentator on the Amarakosa. 
From the fact that he is not referred toby Sarvananda and 
Subhuti and that he is . cited as an authority by Rayamukuta in 
his Vyakhya we can assign this author to a period between 1200 
and 1400 A. D. No copy of the work is known to exist any- 
where, , The available extracts from this lost commentary are 
being published in the Journal of Oriental Research. 

Madhtimiira. — References to Madhimiitra as a lexicographer 
were cited already^ He was probably a commentator on the 
Amarkosa as well. Of the six extracts^ from his composition 
found in the work under reference only one seems to point to a 
lexicon and that extract is the same as was already cited by me. 
All other extracts appear to be taken from a commentary on the 
Amarakosa* 

Naladcmayantl — This work is referred to thus:- 

[?J 5RIf% # (p. 237). 

It is likely that this is the same work as the one referred to 
by Subhuticandra, Subhuticandra in turn cites an extract from the 
Srngaraprakasa without mentioning the name, in which Dama- 
yanti is referred to as a Kavya in prose and verse mixed together. 
The extract cited above is from a prose passage and it is not un- 
likely that the work referred to here is the same as that known to 
the author of the grngaraprakasa. 

Ndmamala. — The Namamala is no doubt a lexicon. From 
the work under notice we know that one of the several Nama- 
malas known to us contained verses in the Arya metre (p. 373). 


Nandi . — The name of Nandi is coupled with that of Sabara- 
svamin in the following extract: — 



F J.O.R., Vol. VIII. 

2. See pp. 205, 217, 232, 252, 269 and 779, 

3. J. O.R., Vol. VIII. 
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This is an old commentary on the Amarakosa, 
much relied on by Mukuta and others. There are about eight 
extracts in this work from the Panjika. The PaSjika is now 
lost. 

Pasupati. — This author is referred to thus : — 

(p. 320). 

Who this Pasupati is, is not clear. 

Purnacandra . — He is the author of the Dhatuparayaina, now 
lost to us. 

Ro_/acfOTa.--Rajadeva is a grammarian. His explanation of the 
word is given thus;— ^ (p. 53). 

Ratnakara . — Ratnakara is referred to thus:— 

(p. 728). 

Ratnakara may be the name of either an author or a work. 
Anyway the extract cited above deals with grammatical points. 
There is only one extract in the name of Ratnakara. 

Ratnakosa . — ^There are over seventy extracts from the 
Ratnakosa in the work under reference. This Kosa, according to 
Sarvananda, consisted of at least three Kandas^ — Strikanda, 
Pumskanda and and Napumsakakanda. This is one of the 
oldest of the lost Sanskrit lexicons, 

Rudra . — Rudra is another lexicographer belonging to a 
period prior to the 12th centui-y A. D. Rudra’s identity is not 
well known, but we know this much that he should have lived 
prior to Ksirasvamin, for the latter quotes certain verses which 
are attributed to Rudra by others. For instance the verse 

^ ^ ?fci: I 

quoted by KwSlrasvamin under II-iv-102 is attributed to Rudra in 
the same context by Bhanuji in his Vyakhyasudha, But the most 
interesting reference so far as Rudra is concerned is the ardha 

sifi ncn 

cited by Ksirasvamin, but attributed to Rudra by Bhanuji under 
Ill-i-25, This tag is cited as Bhatta Tota’s by Abhinavagupta. We 
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do not know wiiet^^ Tota was otherwise known .as Rudra or 
' whether Rudra borrowed the -tag from Tota. 

Sabdamaharnava.—’Thtvt is only one reference to this lost 
lexicon in the commentary under reference. The name of the 
author of this work is not known, nor his probable date, except 
that he is older than Narayana. ' 

Sabdamald, — This is another lexicon like the above one. 
There is only one reference to this work on page 190 of the ms. 

Sarvadhara The Sarvadhara referred to by Narayana in 

five different places in the work under notice should have been a 
commentator on the Amarakosa. Copies of Sarvadhara's com- 
mentary are rare to meet with. It is difficult, in the absence of 
any copy of his commentary, to say whether he is identical with 
the author of an Unadivrtti, a fragmentary copy of which is 
found in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The latter is a palm leaf 
ms. copied about the 12th century. If the two are identical, 
Sarvadhara is one of the oldest of the Bengal commentators. It 
may be noted that Sarvadhara has not been mentioned by 
Sarvananda. 

Stimtira. — This is another unknown lexicographer. The 
following citation from his work is found on page 520. 

?rf i 

va VO 

Utpalamdldf Uipalamdiinl and Utpalinld — ^Tlie Utpala- 
malini is different from the other two works, and probably dealt 
with the grammar of the Samksiptasara school^. 

Vaikuntha, — There are sufficient reasons to suppose that 
Vaikuntha is a commentator on the Namaimganiisasana. Five 
extracts from his work are found in the work under reference. 
All these extracts might well have found a place in his com- 
auentary. " 


1. Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. VIII, p. 212. 

2. See p. 9 of the ms. 



THE FOUNDERS OF VIJAYANAGARA BEFORE 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY* 

BY 

N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., 

University of Madras. 

Within a decade after its conquest by the Muhammadans, 
the territory which was under the sway of the valiant Raja of 
Kampili passed into the hands of the five sons of Sangatna, who 
extended its boundaries quickly and laid the foundations of a 
mighty empire. The circumstances under which the transfer- 
ence of this territory was made from the Muslim hands again to 
those of the Hindus are not known. It has been assumed that 
the territory was reconquered from the Mussalmans by Harihara I 
and his brothers; this assumption has been accepted as an un- 
doubtable fact, though no evidence can be brought forward in 
support of it. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
describe the way in which Harihara I and his brothers succeeded 
in laying hold of the dominion of the Raja of Kampili. 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq, the Sultan of Dehli, invaded the 

kingdom of Kampili in 1326 A.D., the Raja was slain in the 
siege of Hosdurg; and his sons, together with many of the inhabit- 
ants of the fort, were taken prisoners and were sent to the Sultan’s 
camp which was probably at Devagiri. The Sultan converted all 
of them to Islam. Nothing more is known about the affairs of 
Kampili subsequent to its conquest. However, a few incidental 
remarks made by the historian Barni show that the kingdom of 
Kampili was annexed to the empire of Dehli, and that a governor 
wasappointed to carry on its administration. Nuniz, a Portuguese 
writer of the early 16th century, gives a connected account of the 
events that happened in the kingdom of Kampili after its subjuga- 
tion by Sultan Muhammad. According to his narrative, the Sultan 
halted for two years in the fort of Crynmata (Kummata), when 
he destroyed ‘some villages and towns which had risen against 
him.’ At the end of this period, he was constrained to depart to 
Northern India, owing to the outbreak of a rebellion. He 
gathered together his scattered army, and having left ‘many 

* Read before the All India Oriental Conference at 
Trivandrum in December, 1938. 
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troops’ ‘in the fortress’ under the command of one of his Mussal- 
man officers called variously Enbiquay Melly, Meliquey Niby or 
Mileque Neby with ‘abundant provisions for its defence in all 
circumstances,’ he hastened with the rest of his army to ‘his 
own kingdom.’ 

As soon as the Sultan departed, the people of the kingdom 
of Kampili rose in rebellion against Meliquey Niby, their govern- 
or. They withheld the payment of taxes, besieged him in the 
fortress, and prevented provisions from reaching him. Meliquey 
Niby informed the Sultan, his master, of this state of affairs and 
requested him to do what he considered best under the circum- 
stances. 

On receiving this information, the Sultan, acting upon the 
advice of his councillors, released from prison six men of Kampili 
whom he held captive. He appointed one of them, who was 
the minister of the late king of Kampili, as its new king; and 
made another, who was formerly treasurer under the old king, 
governor. And having taken from them ‘oaths and pledges of 
their fealty as vassals’ he sent them ‘to their lands with a large 
following to defend them from any one who should desire to do 
them any injury.” 

The new king, who was called Devarao, relieved, on his 
arrival, Meliquey Niby of his charge and assumed the duties of 
his office. He carried on the administration of the country for 
six years, during which he pacified ‘the people and those who 
had revolted’ and laid the foundations of a new capital. He 
abandoned the idea of reconquering the lost lands as he had no 
army. On his death, Bucarao ‘inherited the kingdom.'^ 

The account of Nuniz contains a few errors. It is true that 
Sultan Muhammad stayed in the Deccan for two years after the 
subjugation of Kampili, but he could not have made the fortress 
of Crynmata (Kummata) his headquarters, as he had just then 
transferred the capital of his kingdom to Devagiri, and was busy 
in reducing Kondhana and other forts which still held out 
against him. It is more likely that the Sultan stayed at Devagiri 
than at Kummata. Again Nuniz’s assertion that Devarao ruled 
only for six years and that he abandoned the lost territory of the 
old kingdom of Kampili owing to the lack of an army is con- 
trary to known facts; for, Devarao, i.e., Harihara I, ruled for 


1, Forgotten Empire, pp. 294-300, 
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twenty years during which he was continuously at war with his 
neighbours. 

Notwithstanding these errors, the narrative of Nuniz seems 
to describe the events in the kingdom of Kampili with substantial 
accuracy, and his account is supported by evidence fur- 
nished by other independent sources. According to him, 
Sultan Muhammad appointed Meliquey Niby, one of his 
Mussulman officers, as the governor of the conquered territory; 
but this officer is not known to the Mussulman historians, 
and no trace of him is found in any Hindu record. Sewell 
has equated the name Meliquey Niby with Malik Naib^; but 
this does not enable us to identify this officer; for, Malik Naib is 
not a proper name but an official designation of the provincial 
governors. The attempt to identify him with Malik MaqbuF 
cannot be said to be more successful; for, in the first place, there 
is no evidence to associate Malik Maqbul’s name with the 
governorship of Kampili; and secondly, by the time when he was 
posted to the province of Telingana in 1335 A.D. Harihara I was 
already the master of Anegondi, holding sway over a large part 
of the Telugu country. The real clue for discovering the iden- 
tity of Meliquey Niby is furnished by the chronicles of the Ara- 
vidu chiefs. The Balabhagavatam and the Ramarajiyam assert 
that Somadevaraja, one of the early Aravidu chiefs, defeated in 
battle a certain Muhammadan chief called Muhammad, captured 
him with six thousand horse, and released him only after he 
acknowledged Somadevaraja as his overlord. Muhammad who 
was thus vanquished by Somadeva has been identified with the 
Bahmani Sultan Muhammad Shah I.^ 

This identification, however, -is not tenable, as Somadeva- 
raja lived before the time of Muhammad Shah Bahmani I. 
According to the Balabhagavata, Ko^ikanti Raghava, a half- 
brother of this Somadevaraja, defeated Kampili Raya, and depriv- 
ed him of the seven constituents of his royalty.^ As Kampili 
Raya ruled from 1303 to 1326 A.D,, Kotikanti Raghava who 
defeated him, as well as his half-brother Somadevaraja, must 
have lived about the same time. Therefore, Muhammad whom 

1. Sewell : The Forgotten Empire, p. 296 n. 2. 

2. Ishwari Prasad : History of the Qaraunah Turks in India 
I, p. 189. 

3. S. K. Ayyangar: The Sources of Vij^yanagar History 

Intro., p. 6. . . 

4. The Bharati vi. P. 848. ; , 
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Somadeva defeated could not have been Muhainmad Shah 
Bahmani I. An attempt has been made recently to identify this 
Muhammad with Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq.J Though, on 

chronological grounds, the identification is quite possible, it is 
not probable that the Muhammad under consideration could 
have been Sultan Muhammad. It is inconceivable how a petty 
chief like Somadeva could have managed to inflict a defeat upon 
the powerful Sultan of Dehli, and take him prisoner; much less 
is it credible that the Sultan purchased his freedom by recognis- 
ing his captor as his overlord. Muhammad who was defeated 
and captured by Somadeva must have been one of the Sultan’s 
officers governing the country in the neighbourhood of Kampili; 
for, it was in this region that Somadeva appears to have come 
into conflict with him. Prince Mahmud Khan, one of the sons of 

GhiaS-ud-din Tughlaq, was in charge of Devagiri at the time of 
Ulugh Khan's flight from Warangal in 1323 A. D. It is said that 
Sultan Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq conferred Devagiri upon him as a 
fief;2 and that he w'ent to Dehli at the instance of Ulugh Khan to 
convey the news of the rebellion of Tamar and Taghi at Warangal. 
As Mahmud Khan was on friendly terms with Ulugh Khan, it is 
unlikely that he was deprived of his fief when the latter ascended 
the throne of Dehli in 1325 as Muhammad bin Tughlaq. After 

the suppression of Baha-ud-din Garshasp’s rebellion and the an- 
nexation of the kingdom of Kampili, Sultan Muhammad made 
Devagiri his capital. The shifting of the capital to Devagiri must 
have deprived Mahmud Khan of his estate; and the Sultan must 
have felt the need for providing him with a suitable substitute. 
The land of Kampili which had been conquered had to be placed 
under a trustworthy officer; and it is not unlikely that the Sultan 
entrusted to Mahmud Khan the administration of the conquered 
territory on the eve of his departure to Dehli in 1328 A. D. In that 
case, Mahmud Khan must be identified with Muhammad, the 
enemy of Somadevaraja, and Meliquey Niby of Nuniz. 

1. C. Virabhadra Rao : Aliyaramaraju, p. 20. 

2. Isamy: The Futuh-us-Salatin. 

Pas anga shanidam ki MahmUd khan 

Ki bud mukhaffir-i-jumla shahsSdgSn 

Shahash karda bud maqta‘-i-DSvglr 

Hami bUd dnjd sukUnaf pislr. 
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■; The f.ebellioni M Khan, howe¥er, .found it the diffi- 

cult to govern his province; for, according to'Nuniz, the people 
of Kampili— ^those who had escaped to the 'moiintainsV with 
others who, ^against their will and through fear had taken oaths 
of fealty for their towns and villages'* — ^rose up in rebellion' as 
soon as they heard that the Sultan of Dehli 'departed to his own' 
kingdom/ They withheld the payment of taxes, laid siege to his 
headquarters* and prevented provisions from reaching him. The 
names of the Hindu leaders who stirred up this rebellion are not 
known« Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the Aravidu 
chief Somadeva mentioned above played a decisive part in it. He 
is said to have defeated, as stated already, in several battles the 
renowned Mussalman warrior Muhammad, and captured him ulti- 
mately, with six thousand horse, but released him from captivity, 
when he acknowledged Sdmadeva as his overlord. He also laid 
siege to the fort of Gahginenikonda and put Nada Bala Nayaka, 
Gujjala Virinedu, Rudrapa Nayaka, Gaura Reddi and Gahgi 
Nayaka to the sword. On a single day, during the course of a 
military expedition, he is said to have taken the seven forts of 
Ganginenikonda, Kandanavolu (Kurnool), Kaluvakolanu, Rachur 
(Raichur), Musalimadugu, Yatagiri (Etgir) and Satanikota. 
Moreover, he won victories in the battles of Nagulapadu, Ane- 
gondi and Kunti and Sara. 

The region which was the scene of Somadeva's exploits is a 
small area comprising portions of the Kurnool, Bellary and 
Raichur districts; for, almost all the forts which he is said to 
have captured and the places where he won victories are found 
in this tract. It is interesting to note that most of this territory 
was under Kampili Raya until 1326 A. D.; then it passed into the 
hands of the Sultan of Dehli. Somadeva must have come into 
conflict with the famous Muslim warrior, Muhammad only in this 
region. If Somadeva had to fight several battles with Muham- 
mad, it is evident that the Mussalman warrior had a firm hold 
on the country. These considerations taken together with the 
age in which Somadeva lived lead us to the unavoidable conclu- 
sion that he must have taken a predominant part in the rebellion. 
The battles in which he is said to have won victories must have 
been won over the Dehli armies under Mahmfld Khan, the ndib 
of the province of Kampili, and the Nayaks whom he is said to 
have slain must have been the chiefs who remained loyal to the 
Sultan, notwithstanding the rebellion that was seething around 
them. 
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The progress of the rebellion must have been greatly influ- 
enced by the attitude of Ballala III. He submitted meekly to 
the Sultan when Khwajah Jahan threatened to enter his king- 
dom in pursuit of Baha-ud-din Garshasp, and purchased peace by 
surrendering the fugitive whom he had entrapped. So long as the 
Sultan remained in the Deccan, Ballala dared not swerve from 
the path of loyalty; but as soon as the Sultan turned his back on 
the Deccan, and the people of the newly subjugated lands showed 
signs of restiveness, he tore the mask of submission and asserted 
independence. ''At that time”, says the Vidyaranya Vrttanta, 
"the Naval Ballajas, having gathered strength, rebelled against 
the Sultan in Karnataka." And this is corroborated by the evid- 
ence of Vidyaranya Kalajnana, according to which the Sultan 
sent an army under Harihara and Bukka to make war upon king 
Ballala. It is but natural that Balla|a and the leaders of the 
Kampili rebellion should have joined together to wage w'ar upon 
the common enemy, the Sultan of Dehli. 

The combined forces of the rebels and Ballala must have 
been too strong for Mahmud Khan to resist. He was convinced 

that he could not make any headway against the rebels under the 
circumstances. Therefore, he informed the Sultan of this state 
of affairs and requested him to do what he considered best. 

Harihara appointed governor of Kampili: The statement of 
Nuniz that the Sultan appointed Devarao, i.e., Harihara I, as the 
governor of the province of Kampili is also confirmed by the 
evidence of the Vidyaranya Vrttanta and Kalajnana. According 
to the former, Harihara and his brother Bukka, who were in the 
service of Prataparudra of Warangal, were taken prisoners 
together with their master by the Sultan of Dehli, when he cap- 
tured Warangal. They remained at his court; and the Sultan, 
on hearing of the rebellion of the Nava Ballalas in Karnataka, 
sent Harihara and his brother with an army to subdue the rebels. 
The latter states more accurately that Harihara and Bukka who 
were in the service of Prataparudra fled from Warangal, when 
that monarch was defeated and captured by Muhammad, the 

1. The significance of the term ‘nava’ in Nava Ballajaru is 
not quite clear. It may mean either nine or new. In either case 
the real import of the word in this context is incomprehen- 
sible. However that may be, Ballala III was the king of Karnataka 
about the time of the foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. 
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Sultan of Dehli, and entered the service of Ramanatha of the ' 
Kiiru race. When the Sultan slew Ramanatha they were also taken 
prisoners^ and were:kept in his court. Later^' they were^ however, 
released from prison and sent to Karnataka against king Ballafa. 
Barni also alludes to the' appointment by the Sultan of 'a governor 
over Kampili, who, however, stirred up a revolt against his 
master and asserted independence some time before 1344 A, D.^ 
Since Harihara was holding sway, as shown by his inscriptions, 
over the region of Kampili from 1336 to 1344 A.,D., it is certain 
that, the governor of Kampili alluded to by Barni is none other 
than Harihara himself.^ ' 

Why did Sultan Muhammad select Harihara and Bukka for 
leading the expedition against king Ballafa of Karnata and the 
rebels of Kampili? The Vidyaranya Kalajnana states that Hvhen 
they were in captivity, there was a thunderstorm at night, (the 
jail guards deserted their posts), and the Sultan was asleep; he 
(got up) and came out and found the two prisoners standing 
(inside) far from the gateway, and asked them why they were 
standing there; then the wise Sultan decided that they were very 
truthful, and he released them after presenting to them the 
country of Karnata/'^ This explanation is far from satisfactory. 
The Sultan might have released them from custody, being struck 
with admiration for their upright conduct; but it is not possible 
to believe that he had gone so far in his admiration as to bestow 
on them the province of Karnataka. As a matter of fact, the Vidya- 
ranya Vrttanta states that the Sultan ‘being convinced of their 
uprightness' released them from imprisonment; he took them 
«into his service and retained them at his court.' Therefore, the 
appointment of Harihara as the governor of the province of 
Kampili was not due to the admiration of the Sultan excited by 
his upright conduct. According to these works, Harihara and 
Bukka still remained Hindus at this time. Nevertheless, the 
Sultan is said to have bestowed upon them the province of 
Karnataka, thereby making an exception in their case. Though 
Sultan Muhammad was more liberal towards the Hindus than 
any other Muhammadan king of Dehli excepting Akbar, he never 
appointed a Hindu to the governorship of a province, unless, 


L E.D., iii, p, 245. 

2. The Origin of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagara, 
pp. 93-6. 

3, Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri's translation. 
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like Kattu of Telinganai, he happened to be a convert to the 
true faith. Therefore, Harihara and Bukka would not have been 
posted to the government of Kampili had they remained Hindus 
at the time of appointment. 

There is reason to believe that Harihara and Bukka like the 
others who were taken prisoners at Hosdurg were constrained to 
embrace Islam. “The town was taken”, says Ibn Batuta, 
“its inhabitants were made prisoners, and they carried them to 
the Sultan who made them all Mussalmans,"^ It is not likely that 
Harihara and his brother who were among the prisoners were 
allowed to remain unconverted. The historian Barni explicitly 
states that the officer whom the Sultan had sent to govern Kam- 
pili apostatised from Islam.3 It has been pointed out already that 
this governor was none other than Harihara 1.^ This view is 
also confirmed by Isamy, another contemporary historian, who 
declares that the land of Kannad extending from Gooty as far as 
the boundary Ma’bar was conquered by an apostate from 
Islam, some time after the rebellion of Sharif Ahasan Shah at 
Madura.® Gooty mentioned by Isamy is identical with Gooty 
in the Anantapur district, a famous stronghold in this part of 
the country since the time of the Calukyas of Kalyani. Ma'bar, 
according to Wassaf, “extends in length from Kulam (Quilon) 
to Nilawar (Nellore) nearly three hundred parsangs along the 
sea-coast."® Although this indicates the extent of Ma'bar along 
the coast, its northern boundary in the interior is not known. 
However, as the Sultan of Ma'bar was in possession of Arcot 
and Kuppam (Kannanur) at the time of Ibn Batuta’s visit to 
Madui’a, the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and the two 
Arcots seem to have been included in it. The Sambuvarayas 
were in possession of the Chingleput district. Therefore, the 
country of Kannad which the apostate conquered must have 
comprised, besides Anantapur, Cuddapah and Chittore districts 
and probably also a large part of Nellore district. And as Hari- 


1. E.D., iii, p. 367. 

2. ibid., pp. 614-15. 

3. Ibid., pp. 245-6. 

4. The Origin of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagara, 

5. Isamy. The Futuh-us-Salatin. 

Yoke murtadd iqllm-i-Kannad girift 
Zi Guty u tS hadd-i-Ma’bar girift. 

6. E. D,, iii, p. 32. ^ ^ ^ 
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hara I was governing this tract of country from 1336 onwards,^ 
it is not unreasonable to assume that he was the apostate referred 
to by Isaray. There is thus ample contemporary evidence to 
show that Harihara I was a Mussalman by faith at the time of 
his appointment as the governor of Kampili, The Sultan very 
probably selected him for the office, owing to the considerations 
of religion. 

It may, however, be asked why, if conversion to Islam was 
the criterion for the appointment, the Sultan did not choose one 
of the sons of the late Raja of Kampili; for, like Harihara, they 
also embraced Islam and were rewarded by the conferment of 
high offices and jagirs. As the sons of the late Raja, they must 
have had a greater claim upon the consideration of the Sultan 
than Harihara and Bukka who were but the servants of their 
family. The appointment of a son of the late Raja of Kampili as 
the governor of his ancestral dominion, however, involved a breach 
of the policy which the early Tughlaq monarchs had favoured. 

They resolved to bring the whole of India under a single um- 
brella; and in pursuance of this policy, they overthrew all the 
independent and semi-independent kingdoms in the peninsula 
and incorporated them with the empire. The appointment of a 
son of the Raja of Kampili as the governor of his native country 
which was in a state of rebellion might lead to the revival of the 
old kingdom, thereby causing a breach in the unity of the empire. 
The appointment of Harihara and Bukka, whose claim to rule 
the district depended entirely upon the authority of the Sultan, 
was expected, on the other hand, to keep it within the empire. 
Considerations such as these must have influenced the Sultan in 
sending Harihara with his brother to rule the land of Kampili. 

The Vidyaranya Vrttanta and Kalajnana relate that in 
obedience to the commands of the Sultan, Harihara and Bukka 
crossed the river Krsna by means of a bo.at and encountered 
Ballala in a battle. They were, however, defeated, and, being 
separated from their army, had to wander in the forest. Harihara, 
who was tired, fell asleep under a tree, resting his head upon the 


1. According to the Kapalur plates dated 1336 A. D. 
Harihara’s possessions along the Suvarnamukharl were con- 
stituted into a rajya with Chandragiri in the Chittore district as 
its headquarters. (N. D. I. Cp. No. 15.) 

XII— 4 
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lap of his brother. He had a dream in which he saw the Saiva 
saint Revana who gave him a iihga and comnianded him to see 
the sage Vidyaranya. ' Harihai*a woke up from sleep and related 
thevdream to his brother. ■ They started at onccj and in accord- 
ance^ with the command of Revana, .paid , a visit to Vidyaranya. 
The sage received them kindly- and blessed them; and by his 
grace their army which was scattered, reassembled; they pro- 
ceeded against Ballala and defeated him in battle. 

The incidents described in the foregoing passage could not 
have taken place in a single day. It is not possible to believe 
that Harihara and Bukka proceeded to attack Ballafa, even 
before they met Mahmud Khan (Meliquy Niby) and took charge 

of the office from him. The battle with Ballala the Balia|a 
at the head of the rebels) took place most probably after 
Harihara had assumed the governorship of the district. His 
defeat rvas perhaps partly due to the apathy shown to him by the 
people, as he was a Mussalman. 

The wandering in the forest, referred to in the Vidyaranya 
Vrttanta and Kalajnana, seems to indicate the I’etirement of the 
two brothers to some place beyond the reach of the rebels, where 
they could recuperate their strength undisturbed. As the rebels 
were in possession of the north and west of the territory of Kam- 
pili, Harihara and his brother were obliged to seek shelter in 
some place further south or east. There is reason to believe that 
they retired to the fort of Gooly, which they seem to have made 
their headquarters, until they were able to subdue the rebels. 
According to Isamy who was a contemporary of Harihara, he 
conquered Kannad, as noticed already, from Gooty to the 
boundary of Ma'bar. It is evident that Gooty was the place from 
which he proceeded to subdue the country up to the frontier of 
Ma'bar, and very probably it was his capital This view is sup- 
ported by epigraphical evidence. The fort of Gutti (Gooty) 
according to an undated inscription found in the place, was 
Hhe nave of the wheel of sovereignty over the whole earth 
of the illustrious king Bukka/ Moreover, it is said to be the 
increaser of his prosperityk^ The inscription refers to a period 
when Gutti (Gooty) was the capital of Bukka's kingdom. As 
Bukka shifted his headquarters at first to Penugonda and 
afterwards to Dvarasamudra subsequent to 1340 A, D., 


L S. 1. L, i., p. 167. 
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the inscription under consideration must be assigned, as 
pointed out by me elsewhere, to a date earlier than 1340.1 An 
epigraph from Atakalagundu dated 1339 A. D. mentions Gutti 
(Gooty) as the Nelevidu from which Harihara I was ruling the 
kingdom. The Kapalur and the Yarragudi plates, however, 
assert that Kunjarakona (Anegondi) was the capital of Hari- 
hara’s kingdom in 1336 A.D.^ Though the evidence of the 
inscriptions appears to be divergent, there is reason to think that 
their disagreement is more apparent than real. It has already 
been pointed out that Somadevaraja captured among other forts 
Adavani, Anegondi, Raich ur and Mudgal from Mahamud Khan; 

and that Harihara and Bukka were defeated by the rebels on their 
arrival in the province of Kampili. Therefore, it was not possible 
for them to establish themselves at Anegondi immediately, and 
consequently they appear to have retired to Gutti which they 
made their headquarters. By 1336 A. D,, however, they extended 
their dominion, and having vanquished the rebels, recaptured 
Anegondi, as will be shown presently, and made it the capital of 
their kingdom. Notwithstanding the change of the capital, Hari- 
hara as well as Bukka were residing in the fort of Gutti for a few 
years longer. Consequently it came to be mentioned in the ins- 
criptions as the Nelevidu or the headquarters of these princes, 
even after the change of the principal seat of their government 
from that place, 

Harihara’s dream: The Vidyaranya Vrftanta and Kalajfiana 
assert, as mentioned already, that Harihara saw in a dream 
Revana Siddha® who gave him a Unga and directed him to pay a 
visit to Vidyaranya. The contemporaries of Harihara believed in 
dreams and supernatural occurrences. Isamy describes a 
dream in which Zafar Khan (’Ala-ud-Din Hasan Bhamani) 

saw an aged saint who presented him with a ring, i. e., the 


1. The Origin of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagara, 
p. 139. 

2. N. D. I. I Ch. 15 E. C X Bg. 70. 

3. Revana is one of the five Ocdryas of the Vira Saiva or 
the Lingayat sect. An inscription of Siraval{a dated SjS. 1110 
Plavanga, Bhadrapada ba 30, Friday, Solar eclipsCj^ records jhe 
grant' 6f land to'Siddlla Revan’a", the priest of 'the temple'-df"tEe 
god Siddha Sateevara. He is proBtdbly identical with the -Vira 
SaivaScarya. 'Mac. Mss. (Govt Or, Mss. Lib.) lS-6-34, p. 35. 
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insignia of future royalty^. The dreani of Harihara probably 
indicates his contact with the Vira Saivas which seems to have ulti- 
mately resulted in his reconvei'sion. The advice which Revana 
Siddha gave him that he should pay a visit to Vidyaranya is 
indeed sensible; for, without Vidyaranya’s support, it would not 
have been possible for him to be accepted by the Hindus as 
their lawful sovereign. 

An abrupt change which came over the political 
conditions of South India at this time must have exercised 
considerable influence upon Harihara in making up his 
mind. Sharif Ahsan Shah, whom the Sultan sent from 
Dehli to govern the province of Ma’bar revolted in 1334 
A. D. and asserted his independence. The Sultan marched 
at the head of his army to put down the rebel. On arriving at 
Devagiri in 1335 A. D., he made some arrangements for the 
collection of the revenue and marched on to Warangal, where 
an epidemic was raging. A large part of the Sultan’s army 
perished in the disease; and the Sultan, who was also attacked in 
his turn, relinquished the idea of proceeding to Ma’bar to suppress 
the rebellion. He appointed Malik Maqbul as the ruler of 
Tilang and retraced his steps to Devagiri, with the object of 
returning to Dehli. He halted for a few days at Devagiri, when 
he appointed Shihab Sultani as the governor of Bidar and its 
neighbourhood, bestowing upon him the title of Nusrat Khan. 
He also appointed his old tutor, Qutlugh Khiin as the governor 
of the Marhatta country, and hastened homewards. Owing to the 
continued political disturbances in Northern India, the Sultan 
could not return to the Deccan until 1346, and Sharif Ahsan 
Shah was thus left in possession of Ma’bar as an independent 
monarch. 2 

Though the Sultan is said to have made on this occasion 
arrangements for the efficient administration of his possessions in 
Marhatta country and Telihgana (both at Warangal and Bidar), 
no mention is made of Kampili or its affairs in this connection. 
It may be inferred from this that Harihara was still loyal to the 
Sultan; and consequently the Sultan found no reason to alter the 
existing administrative arrangements in his province. Therefore, 
the Sultan returned to his capital, believing probablyt hat he had 

1. Isamy : Futuh-us-Salittin. 

2. Barni : Tarlkh-i-FjfSz Shahi, E. D. iii, p. 244.’ 
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placed the affairs of the ■ Deccan on a soiand basis. ' In this/ 
however^ he, was mistaken. The failure of the Sultan to suppress 
the rebellion of Sharif Ahsan Shah- had deleterious effects upon 
the stability of the empire, • The prestige of the army of- the 
Sultan sank low; and the smouldering embers of discontent 
manifested vsigns of the approaching conflagration. 

Harihara whose territory lay in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ma'bar, could not have remained unaffected. He seems 
to have made up his mind to cast in his lot with the Hindus of 
his province. The Sultan was entangled in a series of troubles 
in Northern India, and there was no likelihood of his return to 
the Deccan for a pretty long time. On the other hand, reversion 
to the Hindu faith was expected to strengthen his hold on the 
people and increase the extent of his territory. Therefore, he 
resolved to abandon Islam and return to the faith of his fathers. 
It was not, however, an easy task. No doubt, he had the sup- 
port of the Vira Saivas; but they were a small minority. The 
mass of the Hindu population, excepting the followers of Rama- 
nuja, owed allegiance to the Jagadguru Sahkaracarya of Srhgeri. 
And Vidyaranya ^rlpada, by virtue of his learning and piety, 
exercised much power in the management of the affairs of the 
matha. If Harihara could secure his support, he would be able 
to accomplish his desire without difficulty. Therefore, he paid 
a visit to the hermitage of the sage, who is said to have received 
him kindly and blessed him, thereby indicating that he had 
accepted Harihara as one of his disciples. 

The reconversion of Harihara must have strengthened his 
position considerably. The Hindus could no longer oppose him on 
the ground that he was a Mussalman and an enemy of their nation 
and faith. The wind was thus taken off the sails of his enemies. 
He gathered an army and proceeded against the rebels under the 
command of Ballala. A battle was fought, in which Harihara 
inflicted a crushing defeat over his enemies. His victory appears 
to have been decisive, for he was able to capture Anegondi and 
make it the chief seat of his government. He felt so secure that, 
on the advice of Vidyaranya, he laid the foundations of a new 
capital called Vijayanagara (the city of victory) in commemora- 
tion of his triumph over his enemies in 1336 A. D. He establish- 
ed his mastery over the Krsna-Tungabhadra doab and pushed 
his frontier as far north as Badami in the Bijapur district before 
1339 A. D. 
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The following abbreviations are employed in the citation of 
references' in this article. 

, Epigraphia Carnatica, by Louis Rice.' 

■ N. D. 1. Nellore District Inscriptions, by Butferworth and 
Venugopala Chetty, 

S. L 1. South Indian Inscriptions. 

E. D. The History of India, by Sir H. Elliot and John 
Dowson. 

Mac. Mss. Govt, Or. Mss. Lib. The Mackenzie manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras. 



POETRY AND RASA 

BY 

A. SANKARAN, M. A., PH. D. 

Leo Tolstoy, in his admirable essay on Art, answers the 
question, "What is art in these words : — 

"To take a simple example; a boy having experienced, let us 
say, fear on encountering a wolf, relates that encounter, and in 
order to evoke in others the feeling he has experienced, describes 
himself, his condition before the encounter, the surroundings, 
the wood, his own lightheartedness, and then the wolf's appear- 
ance, its movements, the distance between himself and the wolf 
and so forth. All this, if only the boy when telling the story 
again experiences the feelings he has lived through, and 
infects the hearers and compels them to feel what he has 
experienced — is art. Even if the boy had not seen a wolf 
but had frequently been afraid of one, and if, in wishing to 
evoke in others the fear he had felt, he invented an encounter 
with a wolf and recounted it so as to make his hearers share the 
feelings he experienced when he feared the wolf, that also would 
be art. And just in the same way it is art if a man, having 
experienced either the fear of suffering or the attraction of enjoy- 
ment (whether in reality or in imagination), expresses these feel- 
ings on canvas or marble so that others are infected by them. 
And it is also art if a man feels or imagines to himself, feelings 
of delight, gladness, sorrow, despair, courage or despondency, 
and the transition from one to another of these feelings, and 
expresses them by sounds so that the hearers are infected by them 
and experience them as they were experienced by the composer, 
(p. 122. The World’s Classics.) 

"Again if only the spectators or auditors are infected by the 
feelings which the author has felt, it is art. 

"To evoke in oneself a feeling one has once experienced 
and having evoked it in oneself then by means of movements, 
lines, colours, sounds or forms expressed in words, so to transmit 
that feeling that others experience the same feeling — this is the 
activity of art. 
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“Art is a human activity consisting in this, that one man 
consciously by means of certain external signs, hands on to 
others feelings he has lived through, and that others are infected 
by these feelings and experience them. (p. 123. The World’s 
Glassies.) 

“If a man is infected with the author's condition of soul, if 
he feels this emotion and this union with others, then the object 

which has effected this is art And not only is infection 

a sure sign of art, but the degree of infectiousness is also the sole 
measure of excellence in art. 

“The stronger the infection, the better is the art.” (p. 228.) 

It will be clear from the rather lengthy quotation made 
above that, according to one of the greatest modern thinkers on 
art, art, and particularly poetry, is the medium by which the 
poet communicates his feelings to his auditors. In other words, 
the poet is filled with the feelings evoked in him by the men 
and incidents that he has experienced actually in the world or 
only in his vivid imagination, and he feels also an inner urge 
to give expression to these feelings in a composition which infects 
the reader with the very same feelings which the poet himself 
has lived through. And such a creation is poetry. 

Many centuries before Tolstoy, the same view of the rise of 
poetry found its expression in the very first of our classical poets 
— Valmiki. The Sloka metre in Sanskrit has its origin in an 
incident in the life of Valmiki which reveals also his view of the 
rise of poetry. The incident as related in the second canto of 
the Balakanda of the Ramayana runs thus : When Valmiki went 
out to collect sacrificial wood and grass, he saw a happy pair of 
Kfaunca birds, singing merrily on the branch of a tree. The 
male bird was suddenly shot dead with an arrow by a hunter. 
The merciful sage witnessed the innocent male bird weltering on 
the ground in his own blood. The bird who was bereaved of her 
loving mate, being vaguely conscious of the untold sufferings in 
store for her, sent forth a shriek of terror and agony; and at once 
the heart of the sage was smitten with a deep feeling of pity for 
her grief; and the intense pathos of the situation that filled his 
heart flowed out spontaneously in the form of that first Sloka in 
Sanskrit Ma nisada etc. 

cTcT; I 
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m 511^: I 

^j?#ifi;cr^ II Baia. ii. 14-1 s. 

As you have killed, O hunter! one of the passionately loving 
pair of KrauSca birds, may you not live happily for many years/' 
Valmiki was struck with wonder at this first outburst of mea- 
sured poetry; and he put to himself this question: What iS' this 
strange expression of measured poetry by me who never 
before wrote or even thought of such a verse? What is it that 
has occasioned this singular, free and almost involuntary flow 
of verse? And Valmiki, through deep introspection and analysis 
of the state of his mind at the time of its utterance, discovered 
for this mystery a solution which he gave out to his pupils in 
these words; 

#r3Fira^ HTftl ^ II Bala. II. 18. 

“That which emanated from me who was smitten with grief and 
whose heart was filled with the pathos of the incident that I wit- 
nessed, shall be no other than measured, musical poetry.” In other 
words, the wallowing of the dying bird in a pool of blood and 
the shrill shriek of terror and agony of the surviving female bird 
seized Valmiki’s imagination so forcefully and completely that 
they stirred his instinct of pathos to its very depths and raised it 
to a climax of emotion. And in a tense state of excitement Val- 
miki realized to the exclusion of everything else this deep, intense 
feeling of pathos. This intense feeling of pathos by its very 
intensity has purged itself of the associations of pain felt in ordi- 
nary experience and has translated itself spontaneously in the 
verse Ma nisada etc. 

This discovery of a solution to the question — what is it that 
induces the rise of poetry— makes us recognise in the poet 
Valmiki a critic. He is no doubt a poet, as he visualises the 
various situations, enters into the feelings of the characters and 
probes the depths of the human heart and lays bare in his 
Ramayana the innermost secrets of the soul. He is a critic as he 
realizes that it is the feelings roused by the situations, characters 
etc., that find relief in a song. And according to Valmiki, poetry 
is the spontaneous expression of an intense feeling of pathos; and 
what is poetic inspiration but a certain climax of emotion finding 
an outlet in rhythmic language? 
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One may question the authenticity of the view of Valmiki 
on the origin of poetry, on the ' basis of the conclusions of 
modern research. Scholars are of opinion that Kandas two to 
six and a part of the first alone form the Ramdyana ^cin^ily 
composed by Valmiki and that the rest of the Ramayana 
including the second chapter of the Balakanda, on which our 
remarks are based, represents a later addition. But whoever may 
have been the author of the second chapter of the Balakanda, 
the fact that, it is the record of a genuine tradition concerning an 
incident in the life of Valmiki is borne out by an authority of 
no less antiquity and eminence than the greatest poet of 
India— Kalidasa. Sd.ys he in ihe Raghuvmhsa: 

(| xiv. 70. 

The context is this: Sita was left alone in the forest by Laksmana 
who had already communicated to her his brother’s dreadful 
command about her repudiation and Sita cried aloud cursing her 
fate. Just then Valmiki, the merciful sage, who had gone out 
to collect sacrificial wood and grass heard the cry and proceeding 
in the direction from which it arose approached Sita — 

Note the manner in which Valmiki is referred to — Kavih, the 
poet pay excellence. And who was that poet ? 

He whose grief shaped itself into a song, the grief that arose in 
him as he saw a bird shot dead by a hunter. He is the 
merciful sage whose heart was stirred to its depths at the sight of 
the pathetic bereavement of even a bird; and how much 
more should the sage have felt at the sad plight of Sita, 
to whom Rama was lost for ever. The analogy of the Kraunca 
incident to Sita’s exile which marks the climax of the dominant 
feeling of the Ramayana must have greatly appealed to Kfilidasa, 
and as he was narrating the most pathetic incident in the R&ma- 
yana, namely Sita’s repudiation and Valmiki’s meeting her, the 
poet’s mind naturally flew at once to a similar incident in 
the life of Valmiki which was the occasion for the spontaneous 
flow of poetry. I fully believe that the name Kavih and the 
. .i-- ...f +r,A TTAroo afp firnnTnvftrt hv the noet deliberatelv. 
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for, I ask, in what way would the narrative or the actual des- 
cription of that particular incident suffer, if the word Muni were 
to be substituted for Kavi and if the latter half of the verse were 
to be completely omitted ? 

cT^if %5ri^^oi #cTr II (71) 

It proves clearly that Kalidasa desired to record the tradition 
that he fully believed in, namely that it was in an inspired 
moment and in a state of tense excitement that Valmiki®s feel- 
ings found expression in poetry. He believed that it was in a 
similar state of inspiration and excitement far more intense and 
lasting that the Kavi, the poet par excellence^ expressed his 
feelings in the poem in which is immortalised the story of Rama 
and Sita. And Kalidasa's utterance is but an echo of what the 
Creator said to Valmiki after this Kraunca incident. 

3d qiTi 5119^ I 

^ cqqi 313 ^Ron || 

3 srf%q I 
=qft3 frcf3 ^3.351^333 || Bala. II. 29-31. 

“It was out of my supreme will that this measured speech 
sprang from you.” In other words, it was when Valmiki real- 
ized the divine in him that poetry flowed out of his lips. And 
Valmiki is commanded to write the story of Rama and is blessed 
with the 'vision and the faculty divine’. 

?I?q 3 qqii^ 3 q^3 3?q #f3: | 

wm 3^3I3t 3 3%: I) 

q^3 qqira q^ qr I 
33I«lfq^ 3t fqi^3 3 11 Bala. II. 33-34. 

The abpve. lines say that through divine-grace Valmiki will have 

insight into the hidden springs of the actions of all . the- characters 
of the RdmS^ycina. What is the significance of this statement ? 
rt is that Valmiki had nothing short of a divine intuition when 
he composed the Ramdytaijj^^ - Otherwise . it would not have 
been possiWe Jor. him 40 have composed, the great epic. In 
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other words^ all great poetry emanates only in a state of divine 

mspiration. '■ 

if m II Bha. gita. X. 41. 

^^Whatever is great, O Arjuna, know that to be a part of my 
splendour/’ As though conscious of this divine inspiration! the 
poet has prophesied to the world the eternal and universal appeal 
oi the Ramdy ana : — 


ST'fR'fW II Bala. 11. 36. 


And this prophecy unlike similar prophecies has been proved 
true by the verdict of Time, 


Now what is Valmiki's reply to the question — What is art? 
or in a restricted sphere, what is poetry? That is poetry where 
the poet gives expression to the feelings which any event kindles 
in him. How is this related to the view of Tolstoy ? Tolstoy 
says that the poet is first moved by the feelings roused by some 
event and he expresses those feelings in what is called a work 
of art which in turn infects the auditor with those very same 
feelings. Valmiki’s view is identical with Tolstoy's in this 
respect, namely that it is the feelings of the poet that find ex- 
pression in a composition. Valmiki omitted to say that this 
composition in turn infects the hearer with the same feelings 
that have occasioned its origin. This may be implied in the 
former half of the view expressed by Valmiki, but it must be 
admitted that the actual words of Valmiki do not warrant the 
assumption of such an implication. 

The other aspect of the conception of poetry, namely, that 
it should infect the hearers with the feelings of the poet, is 
not at all foreign to Sanskrit poetics, and we may even say that 
it runs through the very heart of Sanskrit criticism. We have 
only to consider for a moment the meaning of the name given 
to a critic in Sanskrit — Sahrdaya— . It is explained thus by 
Abhinavagupta: 

Locana on the Dhvanvaloka. n il rNT.S EdnA. 
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^^They are . Sahrdayas whose minds,; by the constant study of 
poetry, become as transparent as a mirror and acquire the capacity 
to reflect within themselves the true' image of what is expressed 
in a composition and whose minds have become attuned as it 
were to that of the poet/' In other words, when a person is 
constantly engaged in the pursuit of poetry, his mind acquires the 
capacity of easy, quick and complete understanding; and his 
mind develops also a keen responsiveness to feelings from with- 
out. By his imaginative sympathy, he loses his personality for 
the time being by identifying himself with what is described; 
and his mind attains a complete harmony with that of the poet. 
Those whose minds have attained this complete agreement— 
Hrdaya samvada or complete attunement of mind with that of 
the poet are Sahrdayas. When it is said that the mind of the 
poet and that of the critic are attuned to each other, what does 
it mean except this ? The critic or the intelligent reader of a 
poem has the same experience as the poet himself had when he 
composed the poem. In other words, the reader experiences the 
same feelings that the poet himself lived through, or the reader 
is infected with the feelings of the poet. It is said **Art is the 
expression of aesthetic experience.*' Art has a twofold purpose: 
from the poet's point of view, flt is to transform his experience 
into expression'. From the recipient's point of view, ‘it is to 
transform his experience into experience'. Thus the artist 
transfers his experience to the recipient. The one without the 
other does not and cannot exist. They are only the obverse and 
the reverse of a coin. Therefore the poet's purpose does not end 
with the mere recording of his experience ; it is fulfilled only 
when this experience is received by the critic. And the critic is 
a critic only when he receives this experience of the poet through 
his poem. Thus the poet and the critic together represent the 
one entity revealed through poetry. Truly has Abhinavagupta 
invoked thus : — 

‘ ^SRcfrg;.’ Locana,p. 1. 

May that one reality, truth or essence — ^Tattva^of all noble 
utterance called Kavi-Sahrdaya, poet-critic, prosper ! Appro- 
priately indeed has this inseparable union of poet and critic 
been compared to Ardhanarisvara by tny Guru — Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri — in the opening verse of his 
Vpalocana:-— ' . . 
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qjflcT^qqr^i’T qqifq flfq^qqr II 

With deep insight and experience, Tolstoy says: "The chief 
peculiarity of this feeling is that the recipient of a truly artistic 
impression is so united to the artist that he feels as if the work 
were his own and not some one else’s— as if what it expresses 
were just what he has long been wishing to express.” (p. 228.) 

Now what is our position at this stage regarding the question : 
what is poetry ? That is po.etry by which the reader is infected with 
the feelings of the poet and is one with him. Now, a further 
question may be raised : How is the reader to be infected with 
the feelings of the poet ? Or how does the poet communicate his 
feeling or aesthetic experience to the reader? What is the activity 
of the poet in achieving his purpose or end of communicating 
his feeling to the reader ? 

This has been satisfactorily answered, I believe, by the 
theory of Rasa put forward by Bharata in his Ndtyamsir a and 
fully expounded by his followers, particularly Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta. It is stated in a nutshell in the Sutra of 
Bharata : — 

The terms Vibhava, Anubhava, Vyabhicaribhava, Sthayibhava 
and Rasa require elucidation. 

I. Rasa, 

Rasa primarily means the aesthetic pleasure or joy that an 
intelligent and responsive audience experiences when witnessing 
a drama enacted by highly talented actors, or the joy experienced 
in reading a great poem or a moving story. This is almost the 
same as the experience of the feeling which, as Tolstoy says, the 
reader is infected with. And whatever may be the nature of 
the feeling in the ordinary experience of the world, in poetry its 
realization is always pleasant. ,• 

II- Sih&yibhdva. 

/Sthayibhavas are the permanent instinctive impressions 
qf the different emotions dr feeling's such' as Love, Pathos, 
Humour, Heroism, Anger, Fear etc. We believe in the immor- 
tality qf tlje soul and the doctrine .of transmigration. EWy 
infant, as’ it is both, has within 'it the instihctive* impre&l 
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sionSj though vague/ of experiences in previous births. For, 
otherwise,: why does the newborn babe, suck its mother's milk? 
Whoever has taught the child that by sucking the milk, its life 
will be sustained? Every infant has indeed' all the potentialities of 
the fully developed man, lying dormant. That is why probably 
even our Smrtikaras apply this view, to practical life and lay down 
the principle of Hindu law that the infant son acquires a 
right to inherit the property of his father even ten months before 
he ever sees the light of day. Modern psychologists also say 
that the child is a bundle of instincts. And these instincts or 
instinctive impressions respond or react to outside influences. 
The postulate of the existence of these instinctive impressions of 
emotions or emotional states is firmly based. Among these, the 
permanent and universal emotional states are eight or nine— 
Love, Grief, Heroism, Anger, Fear, Humour etc. These per- 
manent emotional states are called in Sanskrit Sthayibhavas. 

In ordinary worldly experience, these permanent emotional 
moods are called forth and kindled by certain causes such as— in 
the case of Love — the object of one's love and by certain 
excitants like the spring, moonlight etc.; they are developed 
by certain visible effects of love such as the sportive movement 
of the eyebrow, sidelong glances etc.; they are also intensified by 
certain fugitive, accessory feelings that do not endure long, such 
as anxiety, doubt, langour etc., and then comes the final stage — 
the fulfilment of love. As these very same causes, effects and 
accessory feelings of the emotional states pass through the cru- 
cible of the creative genius of the poet, and appear newly fashion- 
ed in a poem or a play they acquire the new names, Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas respectively. 

Let me now illustrate them from a well-known play, the 
gakuntala. Vibhavas are of two kinds; Alambana and Uddipana. 
Alambanas are the objects of emotional states. As regards Love 
which is the dominant Rasa, Sakuntala is the Alambana of 
Dusyanta's love, and Dusyanta, of Sakuntala s. 

ml II L 20. ^ ^ ; 

^^Undoubtedly this Sakuntala is fit to be the wife of a Ksattriya, 
since my noble heart longs for her; in matters of doubt, the 
disposition of the minds is, to the good, an unerring guide. 
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Here Dusyanta is struck with the beauty of Sakuntala, but being 
the custodian of law he, a Ksattriya, naturally thinks of the 
obstacle in the way of his desire, namely that Sakuntala might 
be the daughter of the Brahmin sage and hence could not be 
married by him, a Ksattriya. But his love sways him and he 
really wishes that she were born to the sage by a woman of a 
different caste; — 

3117 1 Act. I. 

At once he casts away his doubt saying that he can marry her, 
in the assurance that his pure, just and loving heart is set on her. 
This represents the Alambana of Dusyanta’s love. On the side 
of Sakuntala also there is the same natural springing of love 
expressed by the poet thus: 

gfnfcsr — (arffffffeiJi;) g ciqfq5ifl?rfw#r 

“(To herself) How is it, indeed, that on seeing this person, 
(Dusyanta), I have become susceptible to an emotion incon- 
sistent with life in the penance forest ?” This represents the 
Alambana of Sakuntala's love. 

Uddipana-Vibhavas, as I said, are the excitants of love. The 
gentle breeze blowing, Sakuntala and Dus 3 ranta meet under the 
cool shade of the penance grove which abounds in beautiful 
creepers, plants, flowers etc. This again may be illustrated thus: 
When Sakuntala is intently gazing at the Navamalika creeper 
full of flowers, which has been christened by her Vanajyotsna, 
and which has grown over the mango tree, her friends indulge 
in this conversation: 

“Anasuya, do you know why Sakuntala is looking so very atten- 
tively at Vanajyotsna?” 

“No, I cannot conceive itj pray tell me.” 

“As Vanajyotsna clings to a tree worthy of it, so may I, too. 
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/^Certainly this must be the desire of your own heart.*' 

This occurs before Sakiintala meets the king. If indeed the 
beauty of Nature should rouse such thoughts of love in the heart 
of the unsophisticated girl of the hermitage who has all along 
been only in the company of her friends, how much more an 
excitant of love would that pleasant garden be in the presence 
of her lover! 

IIL Anubhavas are certain outward manifestations of 
feelings or the ensuants and the effects of love. B"or example, 
consider the verse:— 

=^?aT: gcT 

ct-fi qseif^ i 

3fientfTr^3[q-i ^ i^ifiwcfi 

iJHOTiJp II n. 12. 

As Sakuntala departs after her first meeting with Dusyanta, 
she behaves as described in the above verse. Dusyanta says in 
Act II thus: 

“Having gone only a few steps, the. slim lady suddenly 
stopped, feigning that her foot was pricked by a blade of darbha; 
and she stood with her face turned (towards me) pretending to 
disentangle her bark garment, though it was not caught in the 
branches of the plants.” Here the stealing of a glance at her 
lover is the visible manifestation of Sakuntala's love — Anubhava. 

IV. Vyabhicaribhavas are certain accessory and evanescent 
feelings that come and go. They are many and a few may be 
illustrated here: Glani or emaciation or langour, Nirveda or 
melancholy, Jadata or dullness, Sahka or doubt and fear and 
Harsa or gladness. 

Glani Sak. Ill: 

m I cqf 

?f I 

^3n — etc. 

Priyarirvada : “Friend, Anasuya speaks well; why do you neglect 
the affliction of your mind ? Day by day, you are becoming 
emaciated; only the glow of loveliness does not leave you.” 
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The King: “Truly said; for her face and her cheeks have grown 
thin; her complexion is pale etc.” 

Pri. : /^Indeed, that royal sage whose affectionate looks indicate 
his longing for her looks lean nowadays on account of 
sleeplessness/' 

2. Nirveda: melancholy or despondency : 

Hi% 1 ^3: e 3qR?r#c!f 

cTcT 3fR¥q 3if^I^0T gf=^I I ci?!^ 

qnqgw m q^«ir mi Rq# I sHiqr 

Sakuntala: <<Friend, ever since that royal sage^ defender of the 
penance grove, came within the range of my sight, on account 
of my longings for him I have been reduced to this state. So if 
you approve of it, do that by which I may be pitied by the 
royal sage; or else, offer me the sesame-mixed water" i.e, look 
upon me as dead. 

3. Jadata: dullness. 

— fsr ! 3}fq 3 fT^ffrqsrqrcTr * 

q't^rq^f jrf ? 

The Friends: ^^Sakuntala, does the breeze from the fan of the 
lotus-leaf soothe you/' 

Sakuntala: <‘What ! Are my friends fanning me?" 

4. Sanka: doubt and fear of repulse. 

When Sakuntala is advised by her friends to think of a love- 
letter which they offer to deliver into the hands of Dusyanta, 
concealed in flowers under the pretext of bestowing on him the 
favour of the deity, Sakuntala says: 

f%nTqi*q§:q, i aiq^fkan^ qqw % I 

‘Friend, 1 shall think; but my heart trembles, afraid of a repulse.’ 

5. Harsa or gladness: 

At once the king expresses his delight to himself thus : 

3f4 H 

I 
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wr an^iqcfi ^ 

mqi f?iq: ni. 12. 

^^Here shiiids Iie^ longing for union with you from whom, Oh 
timid one!. you fear a repulse. He who seeks Laksmi 'may or 
may not attain her, but can that person sought by Laksmi be 
inaccessible to her f' 

It will be seen that all the feelings illustrated above last only 
for a while and are not enduring; and all of them achieve the 
one purpose of intensifying the permanent emotional state,— 
here Love or Rati. This fact of the changing nature of the 
Vyabhicaribhavas which feed the main emotion finds apt expres- 
sion in Kalidasa. It is expressed in the Parivrajika's apprecia- 
tion of Malavika's dance : — 

Rltl iTit 33[I% 9 I! H. 8. 

Here for our present purpose it would be enough if we pay our 
attention to the last line alone. It means: In the successive 
stages of the acting, each emotion arising as it does from its 
source — the Sthayibhava, yields place to every successive wave 
of emotion; still the interest is the same: This will be clear if we 
consider the following verse of which the above is her apprecia- 
tion. 

3ift 3fqif i%qfq i 
qf q^s^\5Tt cqfq m gfraJIR II 

Here Malavika is singing and expressing the ideas contained 
in this verse by appropriate gestures. It has been translated 

thus; ‘My lover is difficult to obtain; Oh my heart, cherish no 

hopes about him. Oh I the outer corner of my left eye throbs 
on some account or other; here is he seen after a long time; how 
is he to be approached? My lord, know me, in this, my state of 
dependence, to be ardently longing for thee ! Here Malavika is 
giving an indirect expression to- her Jove for the king, and in fact 
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this is an indirect ' address to the king, Agnimitra« In the first line 
^My lover is difficult to obtain; Oh my heart, cherish no hopes 
about himV there is the feeling of despair or despondency— Nir- 
veda« In the second line ‘Oh, the outer corner of my left eye 
throbs on some account or other' there is gladness coupled with 
wonder; for, the throbbing of the left eye augurs something good 
for women; hence there is wonder, for she does not know what 
good fortune awaits her; and there is gladness at the thought that 
it might be the fulfilment of her hopes. In the third line ^here is 
he seen after a long time; how is he to be approached' is indicat- 
ed ‘ciota' or anxiety, in finding the means for the fulfilment of her 
desire. In the fourth line ^My lord, know me, in this, my state of 
dependence, to be ardently longing for thee' there is dainya or 
dejection as she is not mistress of herself. It will be clear from 
this that every one of these feelings gives place to every other 
successive feeling in turn, all of them rooted in the one perma- 
nent emotional state : love. And the pleasure derived continues 
to be the same. 

3^1%, 3 Tqi 5 F:^i% 1 

I Commentary. (Sri Vani Vilas Edn.) 

These transient feelings are called Vyabhicari or Sancaribliavas. 

When the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabliicaribhavas 
appropriate to the emotional state or Sthayibhava— here love--- 
are portrayed in a poem or are represented on the stage by 
talented actors aided by costume, scenes, music etc., what 
happens is this. The dormant emotional state of the audience, 

love, is called forth, kindled, and intensified to such a 
climax that the audience, through their imaginative sympathy 
lose themselves, forget all differences of person, time and place 
and completely attune themselves to what is portrayed or repre- 
sented. And this climax of emotion reveals itself in a sort of 
blissful consciousness. This bliss is Rasa. 

Now in the realization of this Rasa a question may be asked, 
whose feeling is it that is realized ? Is it of the characters, the 
poet, the actors or the audience ? Writers on Poetics say that a 
unification of the feelings of all these is effected in the perform- 
ance of a play, though of course the feeling of the actors has no 
place in a poem. The feelings' of the characters are first experi- 
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enced by the poet in his imagination and his experience of them- 
is eommunicated through the poem to the readers who again have 
a similar experience. Thus the feelings of all are united and at 
the final stage^ it is the feelings of the audience or the reader 
that are realized in a state -of bliss. 

Thus it will be seen that the aim of all poetry is the realiza- 
tion of this Rasa — call it by any name, bliss, joy or aesthetic 
pleasure. And the activity of the poet consists in the selection, 
representation and harmonious blending of such Vibhavas, Anii- 
bhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas as would lend themselves most 
naturally and invariably to the development and realization of 
this Says Mahimabhatta in his VyaMiviveka^ p. 20. 

I 

All the features of a work of art — whether a poem or a play 
— the unity of the ^fable' or plot, the progress of the action, the 
greatness of the greaters, their characters truth to life, the 
different styles, diction, poetic qualities, figures of speech, metres 
etc., must tend only towards the unity of atmosphere or impres- 
sion or the Rasa as wt call it. And every one of the characteris- 
tics of poetry mentioned above must be related to and directed 
towards the realization of Rasa. And if critics were to say that 
they had seen the very soul of poetry in the numerous poetic 
excellences mentioned above either severally or in combination, 
without any reference whatever to the unity of impression or 
Rasa^ they would be only reminding us of the familiar fable of 
the ^Seven Blind Men and the Elephant.' 

[I am thankful to Mr. R. Srinivasa Desikan M.A., for his 
valuable suggestions in this paper. A.S.] 


THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI— CHRONOLOGY. 

BY 

Dr, P. Sreenivasachar; M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

Bezwada. 

There were several ruling families in Southern India who 
claimed to belong to the Yadava family, but the Senna or Sevana 
family has come to be particularly associated with this name* 
The history of the Senna family goes back right into the middle 
of the Rastrakuta rule. But it was only in the time of Bhillama 
that the Yadavas came into some importance. It was in Bhil- 
lama's reign that the city of Devagiri was built, although it does 
not seem to have attained prominence as the capital city till the 
reign of Singhana. 

The initial date of the founder's rule is usually a point of 
considerable obscurity in the history of any new dynasty. In 
this case, although the Seunas were no new dynasty, and had 
already ruled as the feudatories of the Western Calukyas, it is 
difficult to say when exactly Bhillama threw off the yoke and 
asserted independence. It is futile to look for any formal announ- 
cement or positive indication for the establishment of sovereign- 
ty by a feudatory prince when he gi*ows independent The 
constitutional position of feudatories in Medieval India is quite 
different from what the term connotes at the present day; and so 
it is essential to remember at the outset that feudatories at that 
time generally enjoyed great powers and ruled their territories in 
virtual independence. They could even make war or conclude 
peace with foreign powers, without any reference to the 
central power, especially if the central power happened to 
be weak. So the change from a state of nominal subordination 
to one of independence is very slight and merely formal. Such 
was the position of the Yadavas towards the end of the Western 
Calukya regime. It is needless to go into details as to the vari- 
ous factors underlying the downfall of the Western Cajukyan 
power and the rise of the independent Devagiri kingdom. But 
we may note briefly that the Yadavas, even like the Kakatiyas 
and the Hoysalas, were occupying a somewhat anomalous posi- 
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tion in the Western Calukya kingdom during, the: Kalactiri inter- ' 
regniirn. Bhillama’s lather Mallugi fought against Vijjana who 
was obviously the Kalacuri usurper Bijjala, and the resuscitation 
of the Calukya n rule by Somesvara IV does not seem to have 
instilled any greater spirit of loyalty into the hearts of these 
YadavaSy any more than it did in the case of the Hoysalas. No 
doubt it was actually the Hoysala ruler Vira-Bhallala that took the 
field against his sovereign Somesvara and his general Bomma* 
But the Yadavas were not slow to take advantage of the excellent 
opportunity now: afforded, and soon carved out an independent 
kingdom for themselves. The last date of Vira-Somesvara so 
far known is Saka 1111, that is A. D/ 1189. We have inscriptions 
of Bhillama even before that date which have been issued with- 
out any mention of his sovereign. The Sukti-muktavali states 
that Bhillama ded a maddened elephant skilfully into the army 
of the Gurjara king, struck terror into the heart of Malla, 
frightened the forces of Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious 
career of Munja and Anna.'^ Hemadri adds that /he captured 
a town of the name of Srivardhana from a king who is called 
An tala, vanquished in battle Pratyandaka, put to death the ruler 
of Mahgalavestaka of the name of Billana, and having obtained 
the sovereignty of Kalyana pu^ to death the lord of Hosala.'^ It 
is not necessary here to discuss the merits of these claims. But 
it is essential to note here that whether each individual claim for 
distinction be justifiable or not, Bhillama, as the founder of a 
new independent kingdom, must have had a lot of trouble which 
would have engaged his attention for a longer period of time 
than four years usually assigned to his rule. However, as 
already pointed out, it is futile to base the date of the beginning 
of his independent rule even on the independent nature of his 
foreign policy. Nor is there any greater justification to reckop 
the commencement of his rule from the date of the building of 
the city of Devagiri, some time <about the Saka year 1109/ The 
building of this capital city must have been the culmination of 
his victorious career and not the commencement. 

Even a study of his inscriptions does not help us to fix the 
initial date of his reign with any certainty. There are 10 ins- 


L Vide Early History of the Dekkan, by R. G. Bhatidarkar, 
Third Edition, p. 184 f. 
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criptions of Bhillama available so far, only two of which give the 
full details of the date. A third inscription from Halluru is 
damaged, and has lost the name of the month. But judging 
from the synchronism of the date and the iithi it must be either 
adhika-Sravana or Margasira. The dates of these three inscrip- 
tions are as follows: — 

(1) Inscription from Muttigi,i Bagevadi taluk, Bijapur 
district. Dated 8th regnal year, Paridhavi, Sravana su. 
Punnami, Thursday. The date does not work out satisfactorily, 
since Punnami fell on a Sunday and not on a Thursday in that 
month. The Department of Epigraphy suggests that the name 
of the year is probably a mistake for Pramadi. If the suggestion 
is accepted, the date works out satisfactorily, and corresponds 
to Thursday, the l5th of July, A.D. 1193. 

(2) Inscription from Annigeri,^ Navalgund taluk, Dharwar 
district. Dated 3rd regnal year, Saumya, Pusya ba. Amavasya, 
Monday, Uttarayana sahkranti, Vyatlpata. The sankranti did 
not fall on Pusya Amavasya, but on Pusya ba. Padyami. The 
date then corresponds to Monday the 25th of December, A,D. 
1189. 

(3) Inscription from Halluru, ^ Muddabihal taluk, Bijapur 
district. Dated 2nd regnal year, Kilaka, .... Amavasya, 
Monday, Vyatipata. In that year Amavasya fell on Monday in 
two months, namely adhika-Sravana and Margasira. The date 
should therefore correspond either to the 25th of June, A.D, 
1188, or the 19th December, A.D. 1188 respectively. 

Calculating on the basis of the assumption that regnal years 
given are current, we find that the Annigere and the Halluru 
inscriptions agree in fixing A. D. 1187 as the initial year of the rule 
of Bhillama. To be precise, his reign must have commenced on 
some day not earlier than the 26th of December, A.D, 1186, and 
not later than the 19tb of December, A.D. 1187. The later 
limit might be pushed farther back and fixed as the 25th of 
July, A. D. 1187 if we accept adhika-Sravana as the month intend- 
ed. But the Muttigi inscription does not agree with the above 
conclusion, and it gives a date about one year earlier than the 
above, even if we accept the suggestion of the Department of 


1, Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 108 of 1930 

2. Ibid., 192 of 1929. 
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Epigraphy. If :we accept the date as-given' in the' mscnptio 
would assign the beginning of his reign to some period between 
A. a 1184 and A. D. il85. 

The discrepancy is easily understood if w^e remember that 
there seems to have been some trouble in connection with 
'Bhiilama's acceSsSion to power. Hemadri says,.^ 

mm I 

It is clear that Bhillama wrested the power from its rightful 
owners^ and that none too easily, since after his eldest brother, 
Amaragahgeya, his son Govindaraja, Bhillama^s second brother 
Amaramallugi, and then Ballala (probably Amai'amallugi^s son), 
all ruled before he came to power. It is not likely that Bhillama, 
if he had really coveted the throne, would have sat by watching 
his brothers and nephews come to the throne one after the other, 
until he was quite old, and then suddenly set out on a career- of 
conquest. He might have been loyal to the throne during the 
reign of his elder brother Amaragangeya, and his son Govinda- 
raja. Perhaps he was quite young at that time. It is not clear 
why this line did not continue, what led to the accession of 
Amaramalkigi, and what actually were the relations between 
Amaramallugi and Bhillama. Jaihana says that Bhillama fright- 
ened the forces of a certain person called Mailugi^. Who was this 
Mailugi? Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that ^*he probably belonged to 
a minor branch of the Yadava family."'^ We do not know of the 
existence of any such 'minor' branch of the Yadava family; but 
it seems probable that this Mailugi was no other than Amaramal- 
lugi, from whose grand-children Bhillama wrested the Yadava 
power. It is clear therefore that Bhillama's fortune was not secur- 
ed at a single stroke, and that although he usually reckoned the 
commencement of his reign fx-om about A. D. 1187, there might 
have been some important incident which served as some slight 
basis for giving an earlier date for the commencement of his 


L Introduction to Vrata-khanda, v. 37, 

2. Vide Introduction of Jalhana's Suktimuktavali, v. 13, 
quoted in Early History of the Dekkan, p. 185. The actual word- 
ing runs as follows: — 

' 3. Early. Histoiy of tbe Dddcsm, jfi 185, fti, 4* : 
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reign. The regnal year given in the Muttigi inscription is justifi- 
able only on the basis of such an explanation. 

Even the last date of Bhillama’s reign does not admit of a 
definite decision. Both Fleet and Bhandarkar assign A. D. 1191 
as the date of his death and the accession of his son Jaitrapala. 
But apart from the Muttigi inscription dated the 15th of July, 
A. D. 1 193 already quoted above, we have two inscriptions from 
Hippargi i and Bhairavadgi ^ to show that he must have 
ruled till the very end of the year A. D. 1191, and that his son 
could not have succeeded him earlier than A. D. 1192, The 
Bhairavadgi inscription is dated in Saka ill4, Virodhikrt, 
Pusya su, Astami, Wednesday, Uttarayana-sankranti. The 
Sankramana fell on the next day, but otherwise the date works 
out satisfactorily, and corresponds to Wednesday the 2Sth of 
December, A. D. 1191. Besides this inscription, we have the 
evidence of the Lokkigundi® inscription itself dated in Saka 1114 
or A. D. 1192, which states that Jaitasiriiha was ‘the right arm of 
Bhillama’ in a certain battle^, and thus implicates that Bhillama 


1. Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, by J. F. Fleet, 1892, 
P-72. 

2. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1 of 1931. 

3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 300. 

4. This Jaitasiriiha is taken to be the same as Jaitugi, or 
Jaitrapala, the son and successor of Bhillama. But there is no 
confirmatory evidence to show that Jaitugi was also called Jaitra- 
sirhha, and there is absolutely no other basis for such an identifi- 
cation, apart from the similarity in a part of the name. The man- 
ner in which Jaitasiriiha is referred to in the Gadag inscription 
does not show that he was Bhillama’s son. The actual verse runs 
as follows : — 

5155^11% Icfr%r5is?f: 1 

(Pie has a minister called Jaitasiriiha, (who is) endowed 
with the three constituents of regal power ; whose 
prowess was surpassing thought, and who was a 
scorpion to rulers of districts.) 

There is nothing in the wording itself to suggest that he was Bhil- 
lama's son and heir-apparent. It is strange that such marked 
silence should have been observed regarding this important point, 
especially in the eloquent inscriptions of the enemies, the Hoysa- 
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was alive in A. D. 1192.. It is even'possible that Bliillama himself 
took part in this campaign; although on account of his advanced 
age he could not have taken an active part. Bhiikma's 
Gadag inscription^ dated the 23rd July, A. D. 1191 shows that 
he had come clown south and was present at Gadag about the 
middle of A. D. 1191, Evidently it was the Yadavas that took the 
offensive this time, and the battle of Lokkigundi was the result 
of a vigorous defensive on the part of the Hoysalas. 

An inscription of the Hoysala king Narasimha II gives a 
graphic account of a battle between him and a certain Seun or 
Sevana, whom he besieged and defeated at Soratur near Gadag, 
and pursued from there as far as Krsnavenna, ^vhere he slew 
him/2 Fleet opines that he was probably the commander-in- 
chief of jaitugi's army3. It is clear that this incident formed part 
of the saiue campaign in which the Yadavas of Devagiri were de- 
feated at Lokkigundi and lost Kuntala. An inscriptionof Ballala II 
at Gadag dated the 2ist or November, A. D. 1192 shows that 
all this region, which Bhillama had acquired before A. D, 1191 
(23rd June); was reconquered by Ballala II before the hitter 
date ^ I'he reign of the Hoysala king xN'arasimha II saw the re- 
covery of all the lost territory by the Yadavas, and Narasimha II 
seems to have made absolutely no attempt to come north of 
the Tuhgabhadra river. So this particular incident, namely the 
siege of Soratur by Narasimha and his victory over the Sevana 
could have occurred only in his father's reign, about the same 
time that the battle of Lokkigundi was fought. It may be tenta- 
tively suggested that the forces of Devagiri were really in two 

las, who would naturally have been anxious to make much of the 
defeat of the heir-apparent, if he really was the person. Besides 
there is a great inconsistency in stating that this '"right arm of 
Bhillama" was the same person as Jaitrapala, who contented him- 
self merely with the performance of a sacrifice and the burning of 
an effigy, without avenging his father's misfortunes and recover- 
ing lost territory from the Hoysalas. It seems probable that this 
Jaitasiniha was only a mantrin or probably the commander-in- 
chief of Bhillama, and was entrusted with the main charge of the 
expedition. 

1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 217 ff* 

2. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 68. 

3. Ibid., p. 68, 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol* HI, p. 300* 
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divisions^ the major part of ■them with Jaitasiiiiha near , Lokki- 
guodi^ and the other in Soratur under the command probably of 
Bhillania himself. An37how Bhillama must have received too 
severe a shock on account of this tragic defeat to survive for long 
after this. He probably died not long after, in A. D, 1192. 

• Veiy few inscriptions of Jaitugi' or Jaitrapala, Bhiilama's 
successor, have come to light so far, and only one of them is 
dated. It is a stone inscription from Bijapur^ and is dated in his 
6th regnal year, Saka 1118 (expired), Anala, Pusya-masa, corres- 
ponding to December, A, D. 1196. This would assign to his 
accession a date not later than December, A. D. 1191, There is 
an inscription of Bhillama himself dated the 25th of December, 
A. D. 1191.2 It is not improbable that before setting out on his 
southern expedition Bhillama probably appointed his son as suc- 
cessor, which might have served as a cause for Jaitrapala to 
reckon the period of his rule from that time, especially since 
Bhillama died not Jong after. 

We know very little about the reign of Jaitrapala, and even 
the date of his death is uncertain. It has been assumed on the 
basis of some of the records of Sihghana, that Sihghana came to 
the throne about A. D. 1210, and that Jaitrapala must have 
therefore remained as the ruler till that time. But unfortunately 
the initial year of Sihghana's rule is itself a matter for consider- 
able doubt, and needs to be thoroughly discussed. 

Fleet opined that Sihghana came to the throne in §aka 1131, 
the Sukla sariivatsara, corresponding to A. D. 1209-1210.3 Bhan- 
darkar places his accession a year later in Saka 1132,4 corres- 
ponding to A. D. 1210-11. Since it is fairly definite from his own 
inscriptions and those of his successor, that he died and was 
succeeded by Krsna in A. D. 124/, this gives Sihghana a reign of 
38 years according to Fleet, and 37 years according to Bhandar- 
kar. But there are several strong objections against the dates of 
both Fleet and Bhandarkar. Firstly, we have several inscriptions 
bearing the regnal years 39, 40, 42, 45 and 49. Since there are 
no inscriptions of Sihghana after A. D, 1247, and since we have 
definite evidence that Krsna was ruling after that date, we can- 


1. Carnata Desa Inscriptions, 

2. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1 of 1931. 

3. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 72, 

4. Early History of the Dekkan, p. 187. 
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not possibly calculate the dates of these inscriptions with high 
regnal years on the basis of the initial yeai'S of the reign assigned 
to him by Fleet and Bhandarkar. Sihghatia's last date cannot 
possibly be later than A. D 1247, in which case his accession 
basing on the evidence of these inscriptions must have taken 
place much earlier than A.D. 1209-10, or A. D. 1210-11. The 
second important objection against the dates of Fleet and Bhan- 
darkar is the existence of Sihghana’s inscriptions with dates much 
earlier than A. D. 1209-10,1 or 1210-11. It is not possible to 
suggest that nearly a dozen of these inscriptions are forgeries, 
and some explanation must be offered for the existence of such 
weighty evidence of a conflicting nature. A third important 
objection is in the fact that many of Sihghana's inscriptions bear 
I'egnal years on the basis of which we get an early date for his 
accession -a date earlier than that assigned by Fleet by about a 
decade. A fourth objection presents itself in explaining 
Sihghana’s attack on the Silahara prince Bhoja,^ and the con- 
quest of the Silahara kingdom. The particular Bhoja referred 
to can only be Bhoja II, since the other Silahara prince of that 
name was nearly a century earlier than Sihghana’s time. Ac- 
cording to Fleet, this prince, Bhoja II, ruled between Saka 1100 
and 1131.3 But actually his inscriptions are available only up 
to Saka 1115. Even admitting that Bhoja II was alive in A.D. 
1127, as shown by a note at the end of the Sabdarnava-candrika 
of Somadeva, composed in that year, it looks as though Fleet 
was basing the last date of Bhoja II on the uncertain foundation 
of the date of Sihghana’s accession. In the light of other 
weighty evidence it seems logical to conclude that Sihghana 
must have come to the throne much earlier than A. D. 1209 or 
1210. 

A careful scrutiny of 34 dated inscriptions of Sihghana 
giving both the regnal years and the usual details of the date 
reveals the fact that there are several dates for the commencement 
of Sihghana’s reign. One inscription from Elevala^ (Shimoga 


1. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 552 of 1915 ; 264 of 1928; 
51 of 1929; and 55 of 1929. 

2. Pali, Sanskrit and Old Prakrt Inscriptions, No. 112, 
1 - 10 - 11 . 

3. Vide Genealogical table facing p. 104 in Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts. 

4. Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol, VIII, sb. 397. 
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district) 'dated 14th Apri^ D. 1241, claims to be of the 49th 
year of Sihghana, which would place his accession some time 
between 15th April, A. D. 1192 and 14th May, A« D. 1193.' Two 
' inscriptions from HebbaP and ■ Badgi^ dated, 27th November, 
A/D. 12,39 and 26th September, A. D. 1242 respectively, would 
place his accession some time betw'een 28th November, A'. D. 
1197 and 26th November, A. D. 1198. As many as 9 inscrip- 
tions ranging in dates from A. D. 1208 to A. D. 1259, prove 
that Singhana's accession must have taken place some time 
between 26th December, A. D. 1199 and 6th (or 19lli) Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1200. This date has in fact the largest number of 
inscriptions in its support. One inscription from Sarur,^ dated 
27th June, A. D. 1211, narrowly misses falling into this group 
by indicating a date for his accession later than the above by at 
least 4 months. An inscription fron Devarabetta^ in the 
Bellary district, and another from Mallur^ in Dharwar district, 
yield 1205-06 and 1206-07 respectively. Fleet's approximate date 
of 1208-09 is supported by 5 inscriptions which indicate a period 
of 7 months between 27th July, A, D. 1208 and 28th February, 
A, D. 1209, during which the accession could have taken place. 
Six inscriptions take it a little later, to a period betw^een 26th 
December, A. D. 1209 and 13th March, A. D. 1210, while 5 
other inscriptions seem to support Bhandarkar's contention by 
assigning his accession to a date in a period of 8 months between 
lltii July, A, D. 1210 and 4th March, A, D. 1211. 

Roughly speaking, Sihghana's inscriptions can be divided 
into two classes from the point of view of the date of accession 
they assign. The first assigns a date between 26th December, 
A. D. 1199 and 6th (or 19th) February, A. D. 1200, and the 
second, a date between 27th Julyjr A. D. 1208 and 4th 
March, A. D. 1211. No doubt there are several inscriptions 
indicating other dates, but most of the inscriptions fall into 
either of these two classes. It is obvious therefore that 
there were two different systems of reckoning the regnal 
years of Singhana, which were both followed indiscriminately 


1. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 89 of 1930. 

2. Ibid,y 68 of 1929. 

3. Ibid,, 62 of 1930. 

4. Ibid., 418 of 1915. 

5. 154 of 1933, 
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throughout his reign. The mere existence of a few 
inscriptions of a king even before the accepted date of his 
accession is not a reliable proof of the inaccuracy of the accepted 
date. Such inscriptions can be explained as evidence of a 
struggle for accession^ and the existence of a strong party in the 
kingdom ranging itself on the side of the future king. But if in 
addition to such inscriptions we find that a king had a definite 
system of reckoning his regnal years from a date nearly a decade 
earlier than the one usually assigned to his accession we cannot 
dismiss this fact as jUst an evidence of internal disputes, especial- 
ly if we find no inscriptions of the predecessor during the period 
under question. Very few inscriptions of Jaitugi have come to 
light so far, and we have no definite evidence that he was even 
alive in the 13th Century A.D. 

It is usually stated that Jaitugi or Jaitrapala performed a 
man-sacrifice with the help of an effigy of the Kakatiya king 
Riidra, and out of compassion released Ganapati from prison and 
made him ^^the lord of the Andhra country/^ If we accept this 
statement m toto, and also admit that Ganapati began his rule 
only about A. D. 1210, it follows that Jaitrapala must have been 
alive at that time, that is A.D. 1210. But the Bahai inscription,^ 
dated A. D. 12^2-23, which is the earliest inscription to refer" to 
this incident, does not warrant such a conclusion. The actual 
passage runs as follows: — 

qi?oiicr(q)?<in«rq: i' 

It clearly means that Jaitrapala, this 'ocean of compassion’ 
made Ganapati, lord of the Andhra country. Though the phrase 

31^ IdJlshows that he was imprisoned, perhaps Ganapati was not, 
in reality, captured at all, and after submitting to a hasty and 
unfavourable treaty, he returned home and got himself crowned, 
thus providing a basis for the exaggerated claims of the Yadavas. 

In the absence of any activity on the part of Jaitrapala in 
tire I3th Century, it is but natural to conclude in the light of 
such striking evidence, that even if Jaitrapala was alive he took 
no part in the administration, but left it entirely in the hands 
of Sihgharia. It is probable that some such arrangement was 


1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IV, p. 111 ff. 
L Ibid., p, 112,. Vol. XII, p. 1J2. , . 
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in force till the close of the first decade of the 13th Centuryj 
when perhaps due to the death of Jaitugi/ Sitighana became the 
sole ruler of the country. In such a case, it is possible to ex- 
plain the two different systems -of reckoning the regna! years, 
and we can understand how Sihghaiia himself could have allow- 
ed, both the systems to be in practice. ■ Such a practice of the 
heir-appareni associating himself with the administration of the 
kingdom on terms of almost equal status with the ruling sovereign, 
especially during the latter's old age, was by no means uncom- 
mon among the kingdoms of that period. The history of the 
Kakatiyas, their neighbours, provides parallel instances, and in 
the history of the Haihaya chiefs of Kona-mandala or Kona-sima 
we have a unique record of dual kingship which had been in 
existence for nearly three quarters of a century before the time 
of Sihghana. More than all, there is some definite evidence that 
in the case of this very Yadava dynasty of Devagiri the heir- 
apparent was associated in the administration of the country. 
Amalananda Sarasvatr says in the introduction to his Kalpatarii, 

and again in the end he states, 

qifa r%f^ mm 

The second passage is quite explicit, and suggests that Mahadeva 
was practically the joint ruler of the country along with Krsna, 
Sihghana’s successor. So it seems extremely probable that 
Sihghana became the ruler of the kingdom as early as the end of 
the 12th Century, although his formal accession did not take 
place till some lime about the end of the first decade of the 13th 
Century. 

The last inscription of Sihghana available so far is a copper 
plate grants, dated Saka 1173, Plavahga Jyestha Paurnima, 
Thursday, Lunar Eclipse. The Saka year is evidently wrong. 


1. Introduction, verse 13, in Amalananda Sarasvati's Kalpa- 

taru. 

2. Ibid., verses 6 and 7 at the end. 

3. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 4 A of 1936* 
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since Plavanga corresponds to gaka 1169 and not Saka 1173. 
Further, on the basis of the gaka year, Sihghana's reign will 
have to be extended right up to A.D. 1251, far into the reign of 
his grandson Krsna, The Lunar Eclipse was in the month of 
Jyestha, but this error can be explained away as due to the 
confusion that might have arisen by mixing up amanta and 
pfirnimanta systems of calculation. The Purnima actually expir- 
ed on AYednesday at 8 of the day, and the eclipse was naturally 
on that day, although the inscription cites the week-day as 
Thursday and not Wednesday. This discrepancy in the week-day 
is also accountable on the basis of the fact that the record was 
actually issued on Thursday, although the grant was made on 
the previous night (that is, Wednesday night). If on the basis 
of the above explanation this date is accepted as a sound one, it 
follows that this is the last inscription of Sihghana known so far, 
cori'esponding to 19th June. 

The earliest inscription^ of Krsna is dated Kilaka, Kartika 
su. Paurnima, Friday, corresponding to the 2nd of November, 
A.D. 1248, and from now on, his inscriptions range till the year 
A.D. 1259. However, his dated inscriptions giving also the reg- 
nal years, with but two exceptions, assign his accession to a 
period earlier than 19th June, A.D. 1247, the date of Sihghana’s 
copper-plate grant referred to above. Nor is the evidence avail- 
able unanimous in indicating a single date for his accession. 
Four of the eight inscriptions available giving regnal years and 
full details, suggest a date between 2nd November, A.D. 1246 and 
17th March, A.D. 1247, while the other four suggest a date bet- 
ween l6th Decem., A.D. 1245 and 3rd August, A.D. 1246. It is to 
be noted that barring the copper-plate grants dated l9th June, 
A.D. 1247, we have no reliable records of Sihghana available so 
far, after the Mallur inscription^ dated 1st June, A.D. 1245. It is 
not improbable that Sihghana’s copper-plate grant registers an 
incident which took place sometime earlier. There are many 
instances of kings allowing records to be issued in the names 
of their predecessors, when they referred to any activities under- 
taken during their time. Anyhow it is certain that Sihghana 
ruled till at least the end of A.D. 1245, when probably due to the 


1. Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, Sk. 217. 

2. Fleet cites another inscription dated Saka 1169, that is 
A. D. 1247-48. Vide Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 73, 

3. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 154 of 1933. 
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death of his son Jaitugi, Sihghana made his grandson Krsna, the 
heir-apparent. Whether this was the case, or Kisna actually 
came to the throne, it is impossible to say definitely with the 
evidence at our disposal. 

The last dated inscription^ of Krsna available so far is the 
one from Hirelingadahalli (Dharwar district), dated Siddaithin, 
Vaisakha su. Tadiya, Monday, corresponding to 28th April A.D. 
1259. Although the inscriptions of his successor Mahadeva begin 
only from Saka 1184, on the basis of the regnal years cited in 
his inscriptions, we can deduce that the date of his accession must 
have fallen between 7th November, A. D, 1259 and l3th July, 
A.D. 1260.2 There is only one inscription of Krsna for which 
a date later than this is suggested, and that is the Yenigi inscrip- 
tion3 (Hadagalli taluk, Bellary district). The inscription is 
actually dated in Saka 1181, Kalayukti, Pusya ba. Amavasya, 
Monday, Uttarayna sahkranti, Solar Eclipse, Vyatipata, which is 


1 . Annual Report on Epigraphy, 106 of 1933. 

2. An inscription of Mahadeva from Hattimattur, Haveri 
taluk, Dharwar district (69 of 1933) is dated in the Sth regnal 
year, Krodhana, Kartika ba. 13, Wednesday. In Krodhana, the 
tithi'fell on a Thursday, f. d. t. 35. On account of this discre- 
pancy, the Department of Epigraphy suggests that the cyclic year 
was probably Ksaya, for which year the details work out without 
any such discrepancy. There are two objections against this sug- 
gestion. Firstly, it is a more serious alteration to amend the 
cyclic year than to state that the week-day is given as Thursday, in- 
stead of Wednesday. During the interval between the conferring of 
a grant and the actual issuing of a record registering it, it is possi- 
ble for a mistake to creep in as regards the week-day, but not as 
regards the year. Secondly, the regnal year is given as the Sth, 
which would place his accession not earlier than 28th October, A.D. 
1261, which is obviously incorrect. Therefore it is not possible to 
reject the cyclic year given in the inscription and substitute Ksaya 
in its place. The date of this inscription would therefore corres- 
pond to 27th October, A.D. 1266. It is strange that this is stated to 
fall in the Sth regnal year, while another inscription dated in the 
same cyclic year Krodhana and some four months earlier than this 
inscription in the month of Asadha gives the regnal year as 6. It 
is necessary therefore to take the regnal year of this inscription 
as expired, on which basis there will be no discrepancy in the date 
of accession calculated from this inscription. 

3. Annual Report on Epigraphy, S25 of 1914. 
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stated; to l3e the 13th year of Kandharadeva^s reignv It also stated 
that, the cyclic year; Piiigala was' the 12th regnal year, which 
definitely proves that there was no' mistake about the cyclic and 
the regnal years. But the month Pusya was a Ksaya masa in 
that' yeaty and consequently the Department of Epigraphy rejects 
ity and suggests that the cyclic year was probably Dundiibiii^ in 
which year Pusya ba. Amavasya began on a Monday. This 
suggestion is based on the date of accession assigned to Krsna by 
Kielhorny namely A.D. 1249. But Kielhorn's date is much too 
late for Krsna's accession, and was already rejected both by 
Fleet and Bhandarkar. We have already seen that the evidence 
of the few dated inscriptions of Krsna giving regnal years also 
goes against the date assigned by Kielhorn. Consequently the 
suggestion made by the Department of Epigraphy is open to 
objection. In the first place, even as amended, the details do 
not work out satisfactorily, since there was no Solar Eclipse on 
Pusya ba. Amavasya, even in the cyclic year Diindubhi. 
Secondly, any change suggested will affect the second date 
given in this inscription, and also the Saka year which is given 
as corresponding to the cyclic year. On the other hand, by 
accepting the cyclic year as given in the inscription we obtain 
the dale of accession as A.D, 1246, which agrees quite satisfac- 
torily with the conclusion we reached above. We may therefore 
assign this inscription to the end of Krsna's reign, and assume 
that his death and the accession of Mahadeva took place during 
the latter part of A.D. 1259. 

The last available inscription^ of Mahadeva is dated in 
Vibhava, the 9th regnal year, but unfortunately the details of the 
date are lost. Fleet cites an inscription dated in Saka 1191, 
referring to his mahapradhana and sarvadhikari Tipparasa,^ 
There is an inscription of Ramacandra at Beturu,^ Davanagere 
taluk, Chitaldrug district, dated Prajapati, that is A.D. 1271-72. 
But we do not get a regular series of inscriptions till the year 
A.D. 1275. A careful scrutiny of 22 inscriptions of Ramacandra 
giving regnal years shows that once again we have two different 
dates from which the regnal years are reckoned, the first falling 
in the year A.D. 1266-69 (between 14th November, 1268 and 
2nd February, 1269), and the second in the year A.D. 1270 



L Vide. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 168 of 1933. 

2. Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, p. 74. 

3, Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol, XIr Dg. 13. 
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and :71' :(te Nowmber, 1270 and; l2fe^ Febraary, 

1271). Bat io note ' that Jlie inscriptiofis 
ol .the , earlier part of his reign indicate the later date of 
accession, that is A.D, 1270-71, while the later inscriptions give 
the earlier , date, that is A..D. 1268-69. It is definitel}^ known 
from the Paithan grants that after Mahadeva, there was a dis- 
pute over the succession between Amana, the son of Mahadeva, 
and Ramacaiidra, Krsna's son. Ramacandra is stated to have 
forcibly wrested the kingdom from Amana, which shows that 
probably Amana had already acquired it. , Therefore even if , we 
admit that Ramacandra did not come to the throne till A.D 
1270-71 as shown by most of the inscriptions of the earlier part 
of his reign, it does not follow that Mahadeva was living till that 
time. There must have been an interval between the date of the 
death of Mahadeva, and the accession of Ramacandra, which the 
latter tried to conceal during the latter part of his reign by 
reckoning the period of his rule from the time of Mahadeva's 
death. 

Inscriptional evidence is not very helpful in determining the 
last date of Ramacandra's reign and the dates of Sankara and 
Harapala. But these dates have been calculated on the basis of 
other reliable evidence (mostly Muslim chronicles), and do not 
stand in need of confirmation by inscriptional evidence. 



1. : ■ Indian Antiquary, Mbl.X 



TIRUTTAVATTURAI 0/? LALGUpi. 

BY 

M. Raghava Aiyangak, 

Tamil Lexicon, Madras University. 

LALGUpi, the headquarters of a taluk in the Trichinopoly 
district, the well-known centre of Smarta Brahmins of the Brhat- 
caranam sect and the seat of an ancient Siva temple of rare arc- 
hitectural beauty, has a fascinating story to tell to the South Indian 
historian. Its modern name is of Muslim origin, for the Mussal- 
mans christened it ‘the red place,’ or account of the glistening 
red coulour of the temple gopuram.^ A study of inscriptions 
recorded on the temple walls dating from the 9th to the 14th 
centuries, and of Tamil devotional literature, reveals quite clearly 
the antiquity and importance of the place. 

From the Annual Reports of the Archaeological department 
for 192?-2'5,2 we gather that Lalgudi went by the name 
‘Tiru-t-lavatturai’ in former times, and that the deity of the place 
was named. 

Tiru-t-tavatturai-p-peruman-adikal. 

„ bhattarakar, bhadarakar. 

„ Isvara bhattarakar. 

,, Utaiyar. 

„ Mahadevar. 

The God is at present known as ‘Saptarisivarar’, for 
tradition has it that, here, Lord Siva gave salvation to the 
Saptarsis or seven sages Atri, Bhrgu and others. [Beyond per- 
haps a faint notion of the antiquity and greatness of the temple 
on account of its richness in inscriptions, scholars have not 
bestowed attention on its importance in old devotional literature 
such as the Tevaram.] 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a mention by the 
Tevaram saints endows a shrine with peculiar sanctity. That 
such a privilege was enjoyed by Tavatturai is apparent from a 
line in the “Ksetrakkovai” (a list of Siva shrines) of the 


1. Gazetteer of the Trichinopoly District, p. 312. 

2. A. R. Nos. 98 to 142. 
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Tevaram,'; m by Appar. Etymologically it is the' ^turai; 
(place) of penance, ■ The word 

qualifies, (the place of penance-making), and this 

would imply that the seven were penance-performerS' or Rsis« 
which, in turn, qualifies isrQpwir tells us that the seven 
Rsis were of very old times. Hence u(smQL„(^^nr wilh mean 
the, famous Saptarsis of old. This explanation, besides doing 
Justice to Tavatturai, also fits in with the present-day Sapta- 
rsisvarar of that temple. Thus, it is plain that Appar has men- 
tioned the Lalgudi shrine also in his list. 

uAQL^(i^^ir p<Siip^mp QsijmQt^p (St. 11), 

Appar's reference to Tavatturai prompts us to inquire 
whether a separate patikam was devoted to the place by any one 
of the great trio of the Tevaram saints. That it had this 
unique honour also is fairly certain. In that part of the Periya- 
puranam, recounting the places of pilgrimage visited by saint 
Jnanasambandar, Sekkilar has the following lines: — 

^^irmr^^Ll.Qufr0 (Sfr(r\iS^.(^mn 

ujir'Bssrdsfr(sSl(sksLL Ljsi^iB^uiTp. 
tsurmflujiliQurfi^do 

Qiijis p<sO[TQffio%30u3 eSfmuQppQfj’irJ 

srrLDfTU^Qujpm 

<3S)€}jQQimnmQ ldQ pdsmQHTiT 

Oaj(T£ih^(8(mQp 
|lJuDirSsoCc9B(r6& Cl. ^^uQumh^ 
mssj^s wfncfsistfi uJu>LD0m(^ 

LopguQp^efr ^jmrw Qj(^^J:Q^eOQ!<rir/^ 

(OuifhaLj. ^@(30.7«w' Lfirir, 346, 347.) 

The famous saint, we understand, after chanting the praises 
of the God of Tiru-v-anaikka, and staying there for some days 
proceeded to worship at the feet of the Lord of Tavatturai, It is 
clear that this Tavatturai can be no other than Lalgudi which 
is quite close to Tiru-v-anaikka, only thirteen miles inteiwening 
between them. Further^ what is more important, the quotation 
tells us that the saint composed a sweet garland of Tamil verses 
for Tavatturai-vanavar. This fact is doubly impressed on us 
as Sekkilar uses similar wording to describe the 

^oatikams' sung by Sambandar^at other places and now extant: — 
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wmrUg<ail/B^lS^ UlTiijL/' 

Qgii<A(^)QjdoQiQ^in QwthuQufPQ^^^^u 
u3nrSso uir%/' 

QsrromrQL^^^ QvuQj^ 

This evidence in Sekkilar’s lines finds strong confirmation in 
two inscriptions of the Lalgudi temple. In its south wall, we find 
the first of the two, dated the 37th year of the reign of Madurai- 
konda Kopparakesarivarman' (Parantaka Cola I, 907-953 A.D). 
This tells us that one Sivakesari Pitaran granted land for run- 
ning a kind of chantry institution, two Brahmins being engaged 
to recite the Tinippaiiyam of the place thrice a day. The 
other is dated the 3rd year of Rajakesari,^ son of the former 
Parantaka; and it records further gift of land by the same person 
to run the chantry, as the former endowment was found insuffi- 
cient. From these two inscriptions, it is evident that a certain 
patiyani on the God sung by some famous saint existed. This 
we identify with the song of Jnanasambandar mentioned by the 
author of the Periyapuranam. It is noteworthy that the chanting 
of Tamil hymns was assigned to members of the Brahmin 
community. 

The Tiru-t-tavatturai-p-patikam has not come down to us 
in the Tevarara the only existing collection of the songs com- 
posed by the three Saiva saints. Its fate is similar to 
innumerable patikams which, we know, have been lost. 
Nampi-y-antar-Nampi of the eleventh century says that the 
songs of saint Sambandar numbered 16000,^ which would 
come to 1600 patikams. Umapati Sivacarya, three centuries 
later, estimates the number as 384. The dwindled number 
shows clearly the gradual process of songs being lost to 
the world. The 'patikam' of Lalgudi is manifestly one of this 
fraternity. [The recent discovery of an inscription with a lost 
‘patikam' of Sambandar quoted in it, at ‘Tiru-vidaivay’ confirms 
this point.] 

1. A. R. No. 98 of 1928-29. 

2. Ibid., 104 of 1928-29. 

3 . u^sfisii—esr u^^QyuSiruiuiT . . . eS^dseueo 

Qu^tnirm" iSm'Seinuirir Some hold that 

Nampi-y-antar’s number applies td fpatikams’ instead of songs. 
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The existence of the Tava-t~tiirai»p-patiyam in Sekkilaf s 
lime seems to be, tolerably certain from liie style and tone of the 
reference in the Periyapuranam. But if, on the other hand, it 
was. extinct even before him, .he must have based his statement 
on actiiai records such as the inscriptions mentioned before. 
FoFj he was a reputed and influential minister, able to command 
access to any quarter, and almost invariably had unmistakable 
evidence for his statements. 

It is only from the time of Raja Raja I that we can date 
with certainty accounts and traditions of the three great Saiva 
saints Appar/ Jnanasambandar and Sundaramurti, For we 
know that he was the first to establish the cult of their worship, 
as well as to make known to the world their hymns. Yet, this 
fact in no way contradicts our supposition of the existence of 
patiyams of the three great Nayanmars before his time. It is 
known from inscriptions that atTiruvallam^Tiruvavaduturai^ and 
Paluvur^ (Palur) patiyams were sung in the temple in pre-Raja 
Raja days, and these are now fortunately preserved in the 
Tevaram. There are also similar accounts of the chanting of 
songs, most probably those of the three saints, which however, 
are not extant, at Antanallur^ and AHur.s Thus, it is clear that 
some of the Tevaram songs, far from being unknown, were 
actually current even before Raja Raja made his collection. 

Turning back to our main subject, we find that Tiruttava~t« 
turai went by that name in the 14th century, the era of the 
Vijayanagar kings, as is known from an inscription of Devaraya 
Maharaya.^ Arunagirinathar, also of the 1 th century, extols 
the Lord of Tavatturai in his/Tiruppukal' 

streSiH iiSmsmir Qtn^^uu 

^/fjqSozir Qmp 

€ii0Lh (SinripQw** 


1. A. R, 1-a of 1890. 

2. Ibid,, 139 of 1925. 

3. Ibid., 349 of 1919. 

4. This is called in inscriptions Anduvanllur Tiru-Y*alan- 
durai. A.R. 358 of 1903, S. L I., Vol. Ill, p. 139. 

5« A. R. 373 of 1903. 

6. Ibid., 121 of 
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^^^mirdsL^pQu< 7 (T^ str^sSlffl u)fns 0 

Qu0sQs Qp^QtD unojsvm iirQu^is^ 

■ ■ ^ ^ 5jC 

0^(3^^ wirissir ptr^mp Oij0wfr(peir^^ 

The inscriptions of Lalgudi reveal many interesting 
details about the place. This holy centre shrine formed part 
of the area known as Idaiyarrunadu, which is itself a sub- 
division of Vadakarai Malanadu. In the period of Pandyan 
domination Malanadu was called Pandya-kulapati-valanadu; and 
jii the time of the Cola suzerainty, it went by the names ^Pandi- 
kulasani-va}anadu' (ie., the land of the Thunderbolt of the 
Pandya dynasty), and Raja Rajava|anadii. The temple Tavat- 
turai was much patronized by very ancient Pallava, Pandya and 
Cola kings, the Vijayanagar rulers, and other distinguished people. 
Among these, mention may be made of the Pallava king Tel|a- 
rerinduvenru-konda Nandipottarayan, the hero of Nandik- 
kalambakam, who inspired the composition of the Tamil Bharata 
Venba, and the Pandyan king, Marancadaiyan Varagunamaha- 
rajan. The latter had the title of 'Pandya kulapati' and when 
Malanadu passed into his hands, it was called after him 'Pandya- 
kulapati-valanadu." 

This study brings home to us the importance of archaeolo- 
gical evidence coupled with other testimony in determining the 
nature and character of famous sthalas (shrines). Besides 
Tavatturai, inscriptions disclose that other sthalas of Tevaram 
fame, like Tiruccirremam, Vijayamahgai, Tirukkaclaimudi and 
Tiruccadaimudi are different from the present-day ones bearing 
such names. This has been pointed out by epigraphists with 
regard to the first two Tiruccirremam, and Vijayamangai. The 
third and fourth, Tirukkadaimudi and Tiruccadaimudi, are 
revealed, from my studies, to be identical with the modern 
Tiruceennampundi and Kovilodi in the Tanjore taluk,^ 


1. Fide my article ^Cop^frirwOapp QeoiT^Frr&vesr 

in the Kalai^-magal (Vol. XI, pp. 408-419), 

ITTT—Q 



VIJAYALAYA COLA’S KALIYAPATTI—SIVA TEMPLE 
(9th century A.D.) 

BY 

S. R. BalasdbraHMAnyan, M.A., L.T., Chidambaram. 

and 

K. Venkataranga Raju, Ptidukoiak 

Kaliyapatti is a small village in Kulattur Taluk of 
the Piidiikotah State 10 miles from KIranur and about 25 miles 
from the town of Pudukotah, the capital of the State. It lies on 
the Puliyur Killiikkottai road near Malaiyadipatti almost on the 
borders of the Trichinopoly district. 

A few furlongs to the south of the village, there is in the 
midst of the fields an old temple in ruins. It faces east. It is a 
small compact edifice at once simple in structure and charming 
in outward appearance; and is built, like some of the Pallava and 
early Cola structures, completely of well-dressed and close-fitting 
granite blocks without any binding material. 

It measures eight feet square and its walls are a foot 
and a half in thickness. The w’-alls of the garbhagrha on the 
three enclosed sides are supported by pilasters, four on each side, 
adorned with kumbham and palagai and kandam. The brackets 
have an angular profile similar to those of Vijayalayacolisvaram 
at Narttaraalai and the temple at Tiruppur. The walls are not 
provided with niches for deities. Above the cornice (Kabodam) 
which is decorated with scroll-work and Kudus, there is a frieze 
of yajis running all round. The roof consists of a grtvd and 
sikhara. The siupi is missing. The sikhara has four Kudus 
one on each side, and each kudu has fine scroll-work on its face; 
as also on the corners of the square base of the sikhara. The 
Simhamukharas are absent. The form of the sikhara is four- 
sided and domical shaped with convex curvature — ^cupola like/ 
In this respect, it resembles that of the Gahgavatarana shrine 
sculptured in the immortal rock carvings of Mamallapuram por- 
traying the scene of the penance of Bhagiratha and the descent 
of the Ganges.^ 

1. Plate XXX of Longhurst's Pallava Architecture, Vol. II. 






Newly discovered inscription — A part — 18 th year of 
Parakesari pa(nniar). 
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This sikhara resembies ihose of Tirukkattalai|, Kodumba|iir,' 
finadiy Timppur Between the sikhara and the 

stupi we have two layers of lotus petals, mahapadma ajid pattisa 
(padmapitham and ratnapitam?) as in the Kannaniir temple, , The 
walls of the roof approach each other gradually as it ascends 
until the narrow top space is suitably covered by a single stone 
finial to crown all. The interior is a hollow pyramid. The 
seems to have been originally covered with plaster and 
stucco work, traces of which are found on the surface. 

A closed ardha-mandapa six feet square appears to have 
been attached to the main shrine. Only the moulded basement 
is found now intact. Small sub-shrines round the main shrine 
must have been in existence, as the basement of a few of 
them can be seen. The basement of the nandi-mandapa 
in front of the main shrine is also found. The whole must have 
been enclosed by z prdkdra with a gateway in front. The figures 
of three nandls^ Daksindmurti and another mutilated seated 
image are found scattered about the place. These clearly point 
out that it is a temple. Daksinamurti and other deities 

might have adorned the niches in the grlvd and the nandU on 
the four corners round the vlmdna. The ku^u in the sikhara 
and the lotus layers above the sikhara resemble those of the 
temple of Kannanun 

There is a much mutilated unpublished inscription on the 
south wall and on the basement of the main shrine. It refers to 
the 18th year of a certain Parakesari and it is fragmentary. We 
get no more particulars than a few names of the signatories of 
the representatives of villages who perhaps were members of the 
assembly — Visalur, Vennayil (modern Settipatti) and Kannahgudi 
— all of them villages situated in the neighbourhood of this village. 
Though the inscription is fragmentary and the operative part 
which would throw light on the nature of the transaction record- 
ed in it is lost, we have sufficient data here at least to enable us 
to fix the age of the monument and the king who reigned then. 
The figure 8 in 18 in line 2 is one genei*ally found in early Tamil 
inscriptions. The vowels a, i and the consonants ri, ii, yi are 
sufficiently archaic to enable us to ascribe the inscription to {he 
9th or early 10th century A.D. 

From the foregoing description, certain broad conclusions 
may be deduced. The temple is a simple structure belonging to 
the transitional period from the Pallava to the C51a times, that 
the earliest prototype of this could be traced to the Mamalla- 
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puram SGulptui-es. The stylistic and epigraphical considerations 
do not militate against its being assigned to the latter part of the 

9th or early 10th century A.D. 

But as there is an inscription of the 18th year of Parakesari, 
at the latest it can be assigned to Parantaka 1, whose acces- 
sion was in 907 A.D. Therefore the temple should have been 
in existence in any event (in 925 A.D.) in the first quarter of the 
10th centm7 A.D. But Parantaka conquered Madura very 
early in his reign soon after his accession and fiom the third 
regnal year onwards he assumes the mt oi ‘Madurai Konda’ . 
The absence of this title in an inscription of his 18th year would 
be very strange and uncommon. Hence it should be more 
appropriately assigned to the earlier Parakesari. This is only 
reinforced by the character of the script, the absence of niches 
on the main walls of the ^arbha^rha) the style of the Kudu, the 
shape and ornamentation of the sikhara, the angular profile of 
the corhelsy which all taken together indicate that we may safely 
venture to assign it to the reign of the earlier Parakesari, namely 
Vijayalaya, who was the founder of the imperial Cdlas of 
Tanjore and who flourished in the latter half of the 9th century 
A.D. Thus it is, like the Vijayalayacolisvaram in Narttamalai^, 
another monument of the days of Vijayalaya. 

There is a shrine almost similar in style and form at finadi, 
a village near Ponnamarapati. 

The size, the form of the pilaster and cornice and the shape 
of the sikhara are identical. There is also an ardhamandapa in 
front. Perhaps it is a later imitation of Kaliyap:itti. As we 
have said already, the sikhara of the Tirukkattalai temple^ is of 
the same style. Again the viniana of the Muvarkoil at Kodumbalur 
has the sikhara of the same form. In this place we have two of 
the three shrines intact “Vimdnatrayarn”. They were built by 
Bhuti Vikraraakesari for his benefit and that of his two queens—- 
Karrali and Varaguna. The age of the Kodumbalur temple is a 
subject of controversy and recently it has been discussed by 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and Rev. Father Heras.^ 


1. J. O. R., Vol. VIII. 

2. J. O. R., Vol. X, p. III. 

3. See the Kodumbalur inscription of Vikramakesari. 

J. O. R., Vol. VTl and Heras. J. A. R. S., January, 
1934, pp. 33 ff. and the reply of K. A, N. Sastri in the latter 
journalr-July. 1935. 
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Ascribing the ' Kodumbalflr 'temple to the' seventh century. 
_E view with which we do not agree— H eras has appended the ; 
following 'note:— 

«<The only serious objection against our views as regards 
this Kodiimbalur chronology is archaeologicaL The temples 
of Kodumbalitr built by Bhuli Vikramakesari seem to belong 
to a much later period. The general style of the temples, the 
technique of the sculpture, the system of construction appear 
Cd|a rather than Pallava^ and look more of the tenth century 
than of the seventh. As a matter of fact, the Kodumbaltir 
temples may be classified as an architectural phenomenon. If 
these temples are finally placed in the 10th or even in the 11th 
century, you will still have the square cupola-like umbrella — of 
the top of the vintdna and especially the construction itself of the 
vimdna — without precedent and without consequent — totally 
unique in South Indian architecture without a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Bhuti Vikramakesari or his architect or perhaps both 
were geniuses much beyond their age. Had the style of Kodum- 
balur found followers, a new style of architecture would have 
existed in South India. But now the temples are like an isolated 
instance of the work of a genius that found no followers.’' 

We have quoted this long passage in order to show how 
undeveloped the present state of our knowledge of South Indian 
temples stands and how scholars can rush to hasty conclusions 
not warranted by facts. We shall in our future publications 
point out that the Kodumbalur vimdna is not an isolated and 
unique work of a genius but it has precedents and consequents. It 
will be seen that the sikharas of Kaliyapatti, Kodumbajur, Enadi 
Tirukkattalai, Tiruppur, Visalur — and w^e may add even the 
distant sangamesvara temple at Pattadakkal, of perhaps the 8th 
century — are very similar. 

South Indian temples, chiefly Cola and Pandya, have not 
been studied with the care and attention they deserve. They 
are an untapped source. Much attention has been concentrated 
on a few famous temples. Some have perished. A few more 
have suffered at the relentless hands of , pious renovators ignorant 
of the value of these precious monuments. Many more await 
study. But no safe theory can be built up except by an induc- 
tive process based on a study of most of the existing monuments 
still fortunately spared to us. But unfortunately that day is still 
far off. 
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APPENDIX. 

Part A. 

....parakesari pa... 

18 avadu. 

Part B. 

1. Namum ariven seng Kadenen ivaie nne|uttu. 

2. ippadi ariven visalur pakaiyava ippadi ariven Ven- 

nayiludaiyanarai. 

3. ya naganen... ippadi ariven naganendanen. 


1. (Sva)sti 

2. ......ya. 


ERRATA 

Read pages numbered 80 to 127 as pages numbering 71 to 118. 


II II 

BY 

R,,o Bahadur S. K. Padmakabha Sasxri. 

Madras, 

M ¥i 3^ > 

ft«i#TO<irg^ II ? II 

qiss'^ =?iii«iOTTOgwft 3'5^' ' 

^ ^^w■ f% 3iCmis^ i%g^R5m 333 h =* ” 

S^t^^3lf33^ %?!C33lTf; 3331*33 I 
353 3t53R3 3331 33fR3*n II 3 II 
53i^m*ft feH ' 

^ a# I® 3I3l ‘3?} 3^* 3!' 33’'3;^ 

33ia f 

‘k^ 3RiftWgW3( i *33 3i3 

qi^3gqf4 ‘I'llftS 3B H?!:! 333131: 3133^133 33 
^R3>?lls3: ;3I33«3m[W^39W3i’ 3313333*313313*31 
3^3 5313313 3if?!3l3533333;, 3T3333W 

5331333^ I 3»33I3Sra^ 

5S3(333333*3*:l3gtfl*3f3 I 3|3I 35l33l35Rft3[R 

r3f333 I 333831^ %'33 

33:ra33«333**ra I 333 3ft 3BWI W3iK 3S3S3W3 

^ ^ I iin^« ^ 

3331333: l mm 3 3ft 3S33«l3I3t3 31533^331 ^ 
3333131 5fSf5R5I ftaSw: I ai«t 33131 3IS33lftft33 


II 

TOTO^JTcf^T 5rm'?p|f^ 

q^Jif ^i:^T%^^5riTri: m\ sr^^^irrlf# 

^r 5f*rr3['?^cF 

JTWTOf^ 1 d I qff^ffr#^^'- 

f|;fq: 1 m TF5%^F ^ ^F^ JTF^^F^ 

SFFS^^fl TO fT^ I 
#'^|2[FOT: I 

^riFFl^^FF^^ ?I5 !?5_ 

5^^^ ^-5rqRf7 ^^iroi^Ft ^^m^^ ' ^- 

SF^iFF^TF^I 

(f-5) (^T-cT) (^-^) C^-®) 

sffsq^r^-jfrssR^ (3ro flm) 

^^^F55: fqF<^WcI-^^TO: I 

55 5^F** — -M. 

^ ^ 5r4 5r?F^i -1 
^ =f m 5R3: (3F® 
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n-m^— 

^ W 

^^5 1'fj ^5^* (®r° 

(sjo qrRfif) 

5^1^ S2^^n %■ (3fo 

(3fo gift# 

qoil gfq: qiiif (Sjo Ijgsq^if) I 

fri: ^ps^^'jctT^RT %^sr^ 

^?:RRr '?f5R^o?T sfi^Ri?r?w I ^j%^__ 

Tf^^i-N^: l%%2fwra[ srif^cf I 

(ajo i^fif) 

^ ‘#JT#R^n%crrf^’ ^ 

1*1#! RRiTOfT 5jR<f?n I qt 3njl5r«^; 

«Rk: ^rlt:’ 

‘m 53|^ gff^r% srr# sr^q^ i ^ 

srfi: cfif^ ^ ??^q% mzt \ ^ 

%% # i M g^FRt^rt 

wrr%s^r ^ ^p: i ar^ *? 

W5ZR I . 


Part I.] 


GALOpiTAM 
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# iM^Ft (%^-^I-x-5r-«-3?5 \9) I 

^tsrr ^m7?r 

?r'W-9Ri SfRqS 

5 TOR^fl^— 
mw^v gfisi'fJi:-— 

^m (aro 

mki 3 t^rR4i g (3?o 

sfHii: m\ ^^^r“-3rfi|2 w 

(3f° 
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I ^ I sfkfJi an# 

'itT5F% m I 

IrafRnisf ‘ir%i#’ %m ^mi5|^'?€fslF 1 ^ 5 = 5 ?# iw^ 
^^#TFn| 51 %, IFT, IFF, m *TFcI ^ 'F^c[, 

7mmi I arw ^^cfr%?:^m?p?jrFii%ipfT^f%^FTnk- 
ki sr^Tfi^qTfqT 5F^' 

k J mm I norinRif , ^s #s , 

I ^^pR5rragqtF%<t 

5rrff|: I ^l nrra g-?Jir 1 

‘W5W5r5%’ 

E ^m 1 n m arR’J^ 

I tM^sttis^ r kf J’ ^ 1 % i ^off^f ^f^m 
! %f^ ^ ‘n^g#sF%>’ 

? ^f'^ n g ! fi«FFFq ‘^FpsqjFri if §^;’ 

I ffi U^TfIMf^ ‘n IS^ SFFFiiFF^fgqFS'TOT'i’ 

^iffi^q^F^F igqi^^isF'q iFt% ‘w wi ^m' m 
i a^qF^'i I arq^g '^SF'i 1 
fqi'i^Fq# ^gqifgq5?r®3rFi*FFfFi m4\ inF^^^ 11 

3F?r 5r?:F^ci?n 5Fr%w aFn^F^ll q3:FfrF qrsi^q^FLf^i^w* 1 




greater GITA='= 

BY 

V. RaGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D. 

The title of this paper is based on the analogy of Greater 
India. But the main intention is not to give a list of the imita- 
tions of the Bhagavad Gita found in or ascribed to the several 
PuKinas or similar compilations. These imitations are no doubt 
an interesting subject and the New Catalogus Catalogorum Office 
in the Madras University has been able to note up till now about 
a hunched such imitations of the Bhagavad Gita.J The Gita 
came to be the accepted form for presenting any spiritual dis- 
course. There are three Gitas pertaining to Nanak and Sikhism, 
there is a Narayana Gita belonging to the Ramananda sect and 
there is one Jain Gita. When a Sanskrit writer set his hand to 
make a Sanskrit version of the Bible, he called it Khrstu Gita. 
When the gifted Mrs. Ksania Row wanted to record the Satya- 
graha of Mahatmaji in classic form, she adopted the name 
Satyagraha Gita. From Madras appeared also a parody of the 
famous Surat session of the Indian National Congress called the 
Congress Gita. 

Leaving these and the Gitas found in or ascribed to tlie 
several Puranas, let us examine the Itihasottama <;.r the Great 
Epic itself in which the Bhagavad Gita appears. The Maha- 
bharata seems to be a fertile soil for Gitas. To Arjuna himself 
who forgets the teachings of the Bha. Gita, the I.orcl addresses 
again the Anugita in the Asvamedhika. There is a Uttara Gita 
in three chapters, commented upon by a Gaudapada, which again 
is addressed by Krsna to Arjuna who forgets the Bha. Gita and 
which some ms s, assign to the A^vamedhikaparvan where the 
Anugita occurs and some to the Bhismaparvan where the Bha. 
Gita occurs, but which is really not to be found in any part of 
the text of the Mahabharata. Some of the other Gitas in the 
Mahabharata are ffie Samyaka Gita in Santi, 175; the Manki 

* A paper read before the Sanskrit Academy, Madras, on 
the Gita Day, Jan. ’38. 

1. See Appendix here for an alphabetical list of the Gitas. 
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Gita in Santi, 176; the Harita Gita in Santi, 2*4; the Vrtra Gita 
in Santi, 285; and the ParasaraGita in Santi, 296-304. i Besides 
these discourses bearing the name 'Gita', 2 there are the valuable 
teachings inculcated in the sections, — the Darmavyadha-akhyana, 
the Ajagara episode, the Yaksaprasna, the Viduraniti, the Sanat- 
sujatiya, the whole Moksa dharma of the Santiparvan and the 
Vaisnavadharma in the Anusasanika found only in Southern 
mss. It is not the form of the Gita but it is the spirit that is the 
Gita which is important. The Gita-spirit permeates the whole 
Epic, like electric energy; and because it has been made manifest 
in the form of a high-candle-power bulb at the door of the 
Bhismaparvan, it cannot be said that the Gita is available in the 
Mahabharata in that place only. Like butter out of butter-milk, 
the Bha. Gita is a natural emanation from the Mahabharata. 

3fiq?q g% fcTq; |1 Bhisma, 43. 5. 

It is true that great utterances excel themselves and outgrow 
their context for the sake of universal benefit and it is legitimate 
that philosophers build out of the Gita each his own system of 
philosophy, emphasising Karma, Jnana and Bhakti. But the pro- 
cess called spiritual does not seem to be a pure element of any 
one of these or a mere mixture of these but an unanalysable 
whole of Yoga in which Karman looks like Jnana, Jnana like 
Karman and both like Bhakti. Still a study of the Gita in its 
context would show a primary emphasis on Karman; what is 
that philosophy for, which is not to guide us to act better or to 
act as we ought to ? Action is something in the very nature of 
life and there is no getting rid of it. But this binding action 
itself will liberate us, only if we know how to do it. There is a 
saying in Sanskrit that there is no letter in the alphabet which is 
not a Mantra and no herb in the forest which is not a medicine; 
but one has to discover and apply. Similarly with our acts; 
there is no act of ours which we cannot turn into a powerful 
means of our spiritual elevation. How to transform this stone of 
a binding act into the gem or the gold of a liberating Yoga? 
Both Jnana and Bhakti give us the alchemic process necessary 
for this transformation. The agent should renounce all idea of 

1. References are to the Kumbhakonam edfa. here; under 
the passages cited, in the further portions of this paper, reference 
is given to the Citrasala Press edn. also. 

2. For an explanation of the name ‘Gita’, See Appendix. 
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himself being the proud himself reverently in the hand 

of God as his tool, offer his little act as a flower of worship to 
Him, and be free from the taint of attachment or the desire for 
the fruit. This makes life a Yoga and he who knows how to do 
his acts in this manner as Yoga becomes an adept in action, a 
Kusala, a Daksa, When one has found this secret, he will no 
longer be faced with the perplexity— 

RIIjT 5T STcftJT: | 

Nilakantha diksita, Anandasagarastava. 

ThiS; I thinkj is the Gita-spirit and this can be seen in the other 
parts of the Mahabharata also. Mental crisis , occurs frequently 
to men of action and when they find that of the two alternatives 
of doing a thing of duty with all its sorrowful consequences and 
of not doing it at all^ the latter, as a sin of omission, is the lesser 
of the two evils. But this, Krsna would call Prajnavada. The 
call of the Gita is to do what is one’s duty, one’s Svadharma, in 
the spirit that through him, the mere agent, God is going through 
His programme. This Gita-spirit also is profusely seen in the other 
parts of the Great Epic. A third Gita-spirit is the <Samatva’, the 
equanimity of mind, the ^Nirdvandvata’ or that weather-proof 
slate of the mind which is not upset by the fluctuations in one's 
career, success-failure, honour-insult, gain-loss and so on. This 
again one can see wherever he lays his hand in the Mahabharata. 
When with the idea in one’s mind that the dominant ideas of the 
Gita must form the very basis of the Great Epic, that the story 
of the Epic can with advantage be read in full, in detail and with 
care to understand more and better the Gita itself, one reads the 
Mahabharata, one is greatly rewarded. I shall now point out 
from the other parts of the Mahabharata Gita-ideas and Gita-ex- 
pressions, actual presence of entire Gita-passages and situations 
such as that which the Gita helps man to face. Verily, there is a 
Gita-complex throughout the Great Epic. 

It is one of the teachings of the Gita that Dharmas like 

Dana have to be done without any motive ^ 

Bha. G. 1.7,, ,20.,, Dharma has to be observed for its own sake 
and not because its observance, would bear material fruit. The 
Gita does not countenance the saying ^^Honesty is the best policy"* 
All this is very well brought out in the calm reply of Yudhisthira 
to his perturbed wife, Draupadi, who, in Vana 31, finds fault with 
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Yudhisthira for sticking to Dharraa which is not only barren of 
good result but is productive of calamities also. Yudhisthira 
says; — 

qgoqf^cr i| 

3T?g m 'E® nr qg: i 

w qqrafe q:^fq n 

=q^liq q q^'E^qSROira; I 

Vana, 31, 2-4. Kumbh. 
ir )) 3 r Gitrasala* 

In ch. 203 (200 Gitrasala) of the Vanaparvan, in the Mar- 
kandeya samasya, there are passages which are to be found in 
the Gita also. Markandeya says: — 

gq: iMcqt gg^qq gq; ii los, 

which we hear again from Krsna’s mouth — 

f iqim: elfwtfor q^qer^q qqi i Bha. g. iv. 37. 

Again — 

Markandeya Krsna 

qiq ^isf^q q q^: ^IcHT {^ 5 ?# I 

q ^OTicqq; 1 112. qw q q?: 

q g^rqifqq; |i 

Bha. G. IV. 40. 

And Krsna’s verse in the Gita, II, 46 — 

qrqrq^ q?[qi^ i 

qiqiq, 9^3 ^qiqq; ii 

is summarised by Markandeya in a line— 

q^ qqiqqq: i us. 

One of the chief ideas of the Gita is the Svadharma yoga 
which is agaiti and again dealt with, but is specially described in 
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ch. 17, Sis. 45-48, after a description of the Svadharmas of the 
four Varnas: 

i%i% w cT^g || 

mr cTcr?L i 

cfjjsq'q II 

fggtfi: <R5;rtifgc i 

f§5nRrr% n 

gsfW ft ^ftoT 5^lftl%ridr: It 

The theory of salvation through the dispassioned discharge of 
one’s Svadharma is based on the idea that, like Art, Svadharma 
is governed by its own internal laws and has not got to be judg- 
ed by tf-rieraa^ideas. It is not the Dharma itself but how one 
does it; like expression in Art, the spirit in which the Dharma is 
done is the point. It is this, of all the ideas of the Gita, that 
finds repeated expression throughout the Mahabharata, Other 
instances will be shown in due course and here I am drawing 
attention to the exposition of this theory of salvation through 
doing one's Dharma in the reverential spirit of offering it to God, 
without despising one’s Dharma, bad though it is from an external 
steKdrzrrf, by the hunter-philosopher in chs. 211-221 (chs. 207- 
216 Citrasala) of the Vanaparvan. Here the Dharmavyadha 
enlightens the Brahmin Kausika who asks him why he follows 
that avocation of living by killing animals. The Dharmavyadha 
says* — 

g 5T I 

ff ! 

FI fft II 
ft ftft^ ^ ^ 

5fi5ri ?gt ^wi II 
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W cTsr f|?n q^I I 

qiq-cfi ?rpcr II 

«ipqii^inCu% fl^crq i 

f| cT5f f% ^ II 

* * ^ * 

^rlqi fl sfiT^ I%q =q qf;%l =q I 
wiq^fiq risr % II 

5qifTi%t qrf^ffl: i 

'* ^ * if: 

?!#: ^ 4= II 

q»*qJliaiT 5flqfg I 

q^*qf ff^c[ 5T?T ftq * :i= II 

^qsi ^qpfr^ m% i 

and so the Vyadba concludes: 

qqlq^q qi% i 

% {f ?T q^r.* qpgqpqfg;^ II 

a philosophy which KMidasa's fisherman taught the bump- 
tious police-chief in the Sakuntala— 

Fisherman* 

^i: srr^i^i^if^f^; qf?qq5=qqlqr^; f|fqq[5[oi i 

Police-chief: 

1%^ I 

Fisherman: 

— 

gf ^ qfsfq^^q q ^ cig; qi^ f^l^flqq^ I 
qiqi^orqwsfifq; af^q^qi^q ^i%q; ii 

We shall see again that it is with this view-point that every- 
body tries to persuade Yudhisthira to crown himself in the king- 


1. For a similar question and a similar reply by another 
Dharmavyadha, see the Varahapurana, ch. 8, Bib. Ind. Edn., 
pp. 51-59. ^ 
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dom which he is averse to accept in his sorrow consequent on 

the great war. . 

there are, besides, other 

passages which can be compared with some in the Gita: 

: Vyadha. Gita, 

f^cTffa I ^ sfir i 

^fpcTfer; rT«?r 

II 213. 27. WR^cTST ^ girf^ II H. 13. 

Vyadha, 214, 2-7. 

JW; <jl I 

cicSTR wm =s[ li 

cTrRcTS.^ Rfg; I 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

cT^r ?T^-cR5I I etc. 

which can be compared with Gita, II, 62-3: 
sqiif^f gH: i 

wra: II 

13 %: etc. 

Again the Vyadha says: 

qoqiFTcif%giifrni 5[jrrr%?rR[ i 

^ qineRi^: n 

^%liaif SRJSMf fqiSTl% I 
ft ^cqi rl# 3T^ || 

ff^ioTf I'q’qiRii ?FtFT!sg{^%% l 

qi5R^Wi% i| 215. 24-27, 
words which are found in the Gita thus: 

5rqi«(tl% I II. 60. 

f^qroif If ^icTi ipqsfrsgfqsjftq^ I 

ci^fq Rif ii ii. 67. 
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Vyadha: Gita: 

it 

ij% I etc. I IL 65. 

■» * * 

w iiff; I 

q«if 

II 

216. 40-41. 

In the Vrihidraunika of the Vana, sage Maudgalya refuses to go 
to Svarga from which one has to return and here we have the 
Gita^s ideal Pandita or Sthitaprajna described in the verse — 

^Rqm I II 47. 

261-46. (Citrasala) 

In the Yaksaprasna which closes the Vana, some of the 
ideas of the Gita are found in the terse replies of Yudhisthira. 

sn# and (ch. 314. Kumbh. 313 Citra- 

sala) put in a nutshell the implications of the Karmayoga of the 

Gita— ^ Similarly Yudhisthira's in: 

and ^4^ emphasise the Gita-doctrine of 

Svadharma, the greatest Tapas one can perform and the greatest 
Sthahya one can have. The Gita-ideal of an equanimous mind, 
unassailed by the Dvandas, is thus effectively put by Yudhisthira 

in his definition of Ksama — And in his final 
reply, Yudhisthira gives us his picture of the best of men and 
the most fortunate of men, a fine Gita-ideal: 

3^ f^iTw ^ i 

arcfltTRiq^ =^1^ e % 3?q II 

(not found in Citrasala). 

gqR q^q ^iiscfqRg: i 

Qsraw: gsa qt*t ^ ii 

314. 123-4 (Kumbh,) 
313. (Citra^la.) 


qqr 

^ #qqr wfn i vi. i9. 
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In. .the;: U where the Lord vis.ibly begins to take the 

strings in His hands : Sanjaya has met the Pandavas and Yudhi- 
sthira has told him that they were following what Krsna decided^ 

; And Krsna then speaks, opening with a plea for , Karman. In 
'.'the' Gita, He says: 

C''*v 0 C* ^ 

^??rcr ^ff gq: || iii. 5. 

% ST II III. 8. 

Who can comment upon this better than Krsna Himself 
and in what better manner than this in Udyoga— (ch. 29 Kumbh. 
and Citrasala) : 

2II t fw?rn ^iwcfic 
cTwr 'll# I 

5jC ^ ^ 

fificr: 

cT5r I 

fT5r grg 

cT^qrosfq^T II 

^rn% 

g# HIcT^I I 

3Tft# 

3icn%^ f^eqgl:^ II 

3fcTf^5TT »TRfw 

3?fn%cTt: ^cT 

^fnT'fsFcT: gtgcTIR !T?r: || 

ft veritable poem on Karman. 

The Viduraniti in the Prajagara in the same Parvan con- 
tains a description (ch. 33 Kumbh. and Citrasala) of ‘Pandita' 
not far removed from the Gita's ‘Sthitapraina'. Vidura says: 
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f w ;t ^fri% ^ftcrgsoy ¥r4 I 

e % qffecr II 

Si. 26. (SI. 19. Citrasala.) 

JT ^qc?TIclT^I% !qiqqi%!T C[<^ I 
’T# q: g qfB^^cr 3^ ii 

Sl. 33 (§1. 26. Citrasala.) 

In Ch. 35, Vidura says: 

w wi: ( 

cT«?T ^nsr n 

Sl. 35 (§1. 41 Citrasala.) 

which is put by Krsna in the Gita thus: 

5T ft qi^qiDT^ q;r%^ cTIcT \ VI. 40. 

Then follows the Sanatsujatiya and of listening to it the 
fruit given is that man shall become the Nirdvandva of the Gita: 

q fcqfq ¥1^^^ (j 

fqjTl’sfi jf I 

II 

Ch. 41. 11-12 (Kumbh. and Citrasala.) 

In XV. 11, the Lord says in the Gita that only a Krtatma 
can see Him and not an Akrtatma. 

qcT^IS'q^dkHI#! I 

In Udyoga 68, (69 Citrasala), Dhrtarastra asks Sanjaya how 
Sanjaya could see the Lord and Sanjaya replies: 

miRdPHi f diem# srig s 

§1. 17 (Kumbh. and Citrasala.) 
and then gives Indriyanigraha as the means : 

which the Lord stresses in Gita, III. 41 and 43. 

As the Lord is about to start on his mission, Yudhisthira 
argues for peace and points out, like Arjuna in the opening 
chapter of the Gita, how unrighteous it is to kill one's own 
kinsmen : 

gji: | 

%q{jpiq?q{ fijq: ^ ^Cl?5IU (I 
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RiPir 33?:^^ I 

itsfIcT ii 

mi 1 

Ch.71. 52-54 (Kumbh.). 
Ch. 72. 44-46 (Citrasala). 

Arjiina spoke in the same language on the field: 

3fr^; T%?: etc. 

5|5 5|C ^ 2fj 

ft m fcwr §f%5T: ii 

And Krsna briefly gave to Yudhisthira the same reply He 
gave to Arjuna later: 

5T I 

qiiqoq q jT^r^qa II 

q if qii^qRqiq ^rqqr i 

fqqjq^q qf iqitf qfl q?5=aq Ii 

Ch. 73. 3-5 Citrasala. 

which can be placed by the side of the Gita, II. 3: 

|s4 qf ^3? qq: qiq %cT^®gqq?r^ | 
ig:q|i-q5q 9iqc%f%g q^?cfq II 

But again and again, Yudhisthira asks <^How could we kill 
our elders; preceptors, brothers and sons?*' After the war has 
been decided upon, Yudhisthira again asks: 

m iiq«q: 

m mJ fq^^i qt qflsq^ Ii 

Ch. 154. 22, (Kumbh. and Citrasala). 

and it is now Arjuna who replies: “Kr.sna has settled that there 
should be war; it cannot be Adharma; so let us fight.” Is it 
this same Arjuna who threw down the Gandiva in the Gita ? 

We have reached the Bhismaparvan now and the armies 
have gathered on Kuruksetra. On seeing Bhisma at the head of 
the opposite army, Yudhisthira again wants to give up war. 
He tells Arjuna; 
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(Ch. 21. Si. 31, Citrasala). 

Again it is Ai’juna who is clear-headed enough to prop up 
his fainting brother. Arjuna says: 

fr cf«ii I 

m li 

cqqcqiq4 Ctqi qq =^raqqn?qcTI: || 

3f;T|f ^q: (i 

* * * qcT: srq: || 

(Qi. 21. 10-12 Citrasala). 
In these minor Gitas, it is Yudhisthira who is the Arjuna; 
and it is Arjuna who is the Rnsna, What an irony that he who 

could say should himself faint and require the 

same teaching from his friend and guide, the Lord ! 

Bhisma, the greatest of the figures in the Epic, is himself 
an example of discharging one's Dharma without passion or 
pride. He, with Drona, fought for Duryodhana, out of a sense 
of duty. As Karna comes to him after his fall, Bhisma advises 

Karna— 

Young Abhimanyu’s death is a crisis in Yudhisthira’s mind. 
Vyasa here consoles him and takes him out of his dejection with 

the Gita-philosophy ‘q «q 

It is because Arjuna mistakenly considered himself as the 
agent who was going to destroy the Kauravas, he developed a 
mistaken pity and talked a clever philosophy of quietism which 
Krsna ridiculed. Krsna manifested Himself in His all-consum- 
ing form of Kala and showed him how Arjuna was but a tool, 
Nimittamatra, nay, how Arjuna had only to kill formally the 
hosts killed already by the Lord. The Lord says: 

€i^8Efqf g; qf 

^sfq tqf q qfq®qi% 

qsqi%igT: q^qq't^s #[qi: ii 

T%?qi qifi; i 
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ten 

(I 

cr«Ti'«?Hfq qi'^r^Ri^ t 
m] fciK-ct *n sqi^sit 

3«qH te% 11 XL 32-4. 

This humility is brought home to Arjuna’s mind again in a 
fine situation in Ch. 203 (202 Citrasala) of the Dronaparvan. 
Ariona showers arrows and as each arrow goes to kill one, 
Ariuna secs going in advance of each arrow a resplendent fire-like 
Being with a trident, killing the enemy in advance; and Arjuna’s 
arrows fall on corpses, though the onlookers think that Aijuna 
it is who kills the enemies. Vyasa appears before Arjuna and 
tells him that that Being is the Lord as Kala, Rudra, the real 
destroyer. Arjuna:— 

amtf ’ira 3^^ qiqqismq: ii 

^ 5n%q5i% I 

cifqT 1^1% q 11 

203. 4-6 (Kumbh.). 

202. 4-6 (Citrasala). 

, Vyasa: 

If I 

fqBff fcT^ST ^ =^11 

(Sis. 10 and 25, Kumbh. and Citrasala). 

The next great situation of grief is for Dhrtarastra who loses 
all his sons in the great war. And Vidura gives him the neces- 
sary advice. Here again we hear the Gita echoing : 

Vidura, Striparvan, Ch. 2. Gita, II. 

qiqq«ll|q I I 
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cT5r ^Rf ir &i 6. 

8?3[^fri2[(qi%cTl: 

mu I 


cf5r qrJT qfii^qjTr II §1. 28. 


cfq ^ aqf cq 

m qff qft'^qq'r ii^ §i. 13. 

fcT)' fl ^ 37 ^ fti qi srmfe ?qq 

T%qi q^i: I Si. 14. f^cqiqr^^i^-qefllKl SI. 37. 

^ r%T%g; !q«fK% 5^ig; Ms^qg; 

^i%rq?qf i &i is. ^%q?q g iq?r% \ &i 3i. 

aircqq Same. Gita, IV. 5. 

Rg^Icqg; ( &l. 36.(35) 

Ch. 3. Ch. 2. 22. 

qsiT qi qterfe sfrofifg q^F fqfiq 

q# grqcqr g \ qqii% g^rsq^ii^t I 

3i^^i^qg mFi^ gq? i%iq ^fiofr- 

^fl: qidRor: II SI. 9. fq^qiiq gqng gqii% ^Cf || 

The crisis which overtook Arjuna at the beginning of the 
battle overtook Yudhisthira completely after the end of the battle, 
especially when he learnt at the time of Tarpana, that Karna was 
his elder brother. Yudhisthira became averse to going into the 
capital and crowning himself as king. The Gita repeals itself 
here. Yudhisthira .says : 

f FcfFg; fg®3^qFg; gqi rfr^f^ ^^F%q( ii 

Santi. Ch. 7. 3. (Kumbh. and Citrasala). 
In the Gita, Arjuna said : 

sg^qfcqF fl fFfFgTiFqtg; 

qaiqq^fri ^ I II. 5. 


1. This verse with a slightly ditferent second half occurs 
again in Moksadharma, 174-17, Citra§ala. 
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Yudhisthira : 

i 

Santio Ch.'7. 8. 

Arjuna in the Gita : 

»rfq |^r: 1^=3 ^ I 

In this context^ it is Arjuna who blazes Up and asks Yiidhi« 
sthira to shake off his Vaiklabya. Bhima gives Yudhisthira an 
effective reply: If by retiring into the forest one could attain salva- 
tion^ the deerj wild boars and birds should have attained salvation; 
if by not doing anything^ salvation would be in liand^ mountains 
are the greatest Siddhas ! 

^ TO ^ I 

3rqFq?T ST^f^oT goqjqjf^ 3 3T^I: || 

rafe ^r^rr i 

qlcfi^ pitsf i%q tl 

5|< t 'I' 

?rn?c! i 

Ch. 10. 23-28 (Kumbh. and Citrasala). 

In Nakula's reply to Yudhisthira here, we find the Gita-idea 
of Akamakarman done without Ahamkara — 

niRi^r ginq II 

Ch. 12. 16. (Kumbh. and Citrasala), 

And then from §1, 20 Nakula explains why Yajnas were 
established by Prajapatij a subject which is similarly treated 

■ in GitEj IIL 9-16, etc. Nakula then mentions 

several kinds of Yajna, Svadhyayayajna, Jnanayajna etc. which 
are spoken of in the Gita in Ch. IV — Daivayajna, Atmasarii- 
yamayajna etc. 

Sahadeva's reply here puts in a nutshell that the taint of 
^Mamatva' is death, and freedom from it is immortality, — ^the 
essence of the Gita-doctrine of disinterested discharge of duty. 

R 5II¥cI’T I Ch. 13. 4. 

In Ch. 15 here, Arjuna again points out that if fought with- 
out bate, taking it as duty, there was no sin in fighting : 
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Iff =w ^ 5fn^cT I 

!T cf5r ¥rR?r n 

Ch. IS, 54. (Kumbh. and Citmsala). 
And varying the simile of body and clothes, ' Arjuna says that 
each new body is a new room which the Soul occupies: 

mi ff 5^^: ! 

^f:ff% cTFR cftw Jiqsfff || etc. 

Ch. 15, 57. (Kuiiibh. and Citrasala). 

In the next Ch. here, Bhima expatiates on the Ghat's Guna, 
^Samya’, which Bhima calls the sign of healthiness in man. 

%qf gqiirf efiq qg; g^ff: i 

Ch, 16, 13. (Kumbh. and Citrasala), 

Devasthana then follows with his arguments against Yiidhi- 
sthira^s viewpoint. Here we find some Gita* passages and Gita- 
ideas occurring. Ch. 21, SL 3 (Kumbh. and Citrasala) here runs 
thus: 

q^f Ffrq i 

g^ictf 3 q^[i%^f%^T^ ?qfcif% ar^ft?:rg ir 

which is found in Gita II, 58 in pari. And quite in the Gita- way 
is the fifth verse of Devasthana — 

glijcngf g firi% g giff^ i 

gt=gi gq?rg g^r II 

Ch. 21, 5. (Kumbh. and Citrasala). 
Vyasa then appears on the scene and presents to Yudhisthira the 
Gita-doctrine of Svadharma : 

Ch. 23. 3. (Kumbh, and Citrasala). 

qgqig^q iTr?g I 

'^gHTcqqR^ng; gq <i3T5r n 

Ch. 31.23 (Kumbh.). 
Ch. 32. 23 (Citrasala). 
Yudhisthira points to the lamenting widows of the dead warriors 
and denounces himself, on hearing which Vyasa says that neither 
Bhima killed nor Arjuna, but God as Kala. And then after dis- 

1. This verse occurs again in Moksadharma, 174. 51, Citra- 
sala. 
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courses by a number of persons for a length of 30 chs., Yudhi- 

sthira consents to enter the city for the coronation. 

The next section in which we find the Gita restated or en- 
larged upon or commented upon is the Moksadharma section of 
Bhisma’s discourse in the Santi. In 173.40 (Kumbh.) Daksya is 
praised; in 173. 52-56 (Kumbh.), Samyais inculcated; in Ch. 175 
(176 Citrasala), we have the Samyaka (Sampaka) Gita; in 
Ch. 176 (i77 Citrasala), the Mahki Gita and the Bodhya Gita 
(178 Citrasala). 

In Ch. 210,1 occurs Narada’s prayer on Krsna called Anu- 
smrti to which the Lord replies : 

3ff JW I 

cRqit ff H ifl sroiqqfa || si. 65. 

even as He said in the Gita: 

^ nr q?qr% qfq ^ 5 ^ 1 % 1 

cT^it ‘q ^ 5Toi^qi% ii vi. 30 . 

Krsna says here — 

arfq qiqeqi=qi^: b qn% 1 ch. 210 . 69. 

q-^rq:: ^iqi^qifq 1 

fli qf ^irqqii II ch. 210 . 76-77. 

even as He told Arjuna in the Gita^ — 

3ffq etc. ; %sfq qn% 

q?f I 

Then q|r ^5T cTqtf q^T^ I Ch. 210. 75. 

Gita „ ,, I XVIII. 5. 

Again — qiqiuqr?Prfq?oftl 1 Ch. 210. 77. 

3n?r?cfq?cT; #%q r as fq; | v. 22 . 

Ch. 224. Si. 47. Gita. IV, 19. 

q “q q?q bI gqR*qf: 

=q I qweivqqftqf: I 7 

cT# qiqifSi II aqif; qlSqq irt; n 

1 . This prayer and reply are not found in the Citrasala 
Edn. In the Vavilla Press Edn., it occurs in Santi, Ch. 195. 
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Gita. III. 20-21. 

.jg^tsr^ 


citl^^ STJT; II 

Sanli, 350 Kumbh. 25: The Lord tells Arjuna: W ffSTPr 
f| ^ which is found in the Gita as: ?f ^ 15 . ITJilW 

i Compare also Santi, 350-.^3 and Gita VII. 16. 

In Ch. 2 j 1 (224 Citrasala) Indra asks Bali who is defeated 
if he was not griefstricken, to which Bali magnificently replies in 
the Git§.-spirit, with the refrain — ^ corresponding 

to the Gita’s it I Verse 16 (14 Citrasala) here 

is the Gita itself. 

ft f f^cT f tl % fftf #cr mwf I 

tf iT ^sn^lcT; fl% II 

Bali tells Indra that God as Kala has already killed and that 
Indra need not take pride for his prowess, even as Krsna told 
Arjuna in the Gita: j b^U says : 

5?W^WigS[Id(l%) IrT^iSf^qt I SI. 22. (20 Citrasala) 
m f«tr: il SI. 27. (25 „) 

Yiidhisthira then asks Bhisma about the proper attitude 
when a calamity befalls one and Bhisma narrates the Indra- 
Namuci-samvMa, which is of the same nature as the Indra-Bali» 
samvada noticed above. With the same message, another Indra- 
Bali-samvada follows in Ch. 234 (227 Citrasala), a message 
which is to be seen effectively expressed in Si. 65 here — 

#1^^ ^ Iff ^ Iff m- II 

In the Asita-Jaigisavya-sariivada in Ch. 236 (229 Citrasala), 
Bhisma teaches Stuti-Ninda-Aviknya, the Nirdvandvata of the 
Gita. In Ch. 245 (230 Citrasala), Vyasa enlightens his son 
Suka and here we find the I9th verse as one from the Gita: 

!4?r#3r5Tgq% ^ngiot »Tf^ ^f^ciR i 

^ tcn-% w qtaj eiRalNr: 11^ 

: 1. See also Santi, Moksadharma, 308, Sis. 32-3 for the same 
idea and similar expression. . . 
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■ 'This : and some : succeeding chapters^ Vyasa, calls Samkhya® 
Another Oita-verse occurring in this Samkhya-sectioii of Vyasa's 
teaching to his son is — 

t%si% II 

Ch. 2-'5. 29 (Kumbh). I li. 239. 29 (Citrasala). Gita XIII, 13. 

Vyasa ' then teaches Yoga in Ch. 246, stressing Samya and Nir- 
dvandvata. In Ch, 247 (241 Citrasala), Suka asks the question 
which Arjuna asks in the beginning of Ch. 3 of the Gita: Why 

this contradiction— do Karman and give up Karmaii ? 

^ I And Vyasa here gives the reply which Krsna gave. In 

Ch, 257 (251 CitrasMa) is repeated the Gita-verse 
etc. 

In Ch, 268 (262 Citrasala) a shop-keeper teaches magnifi- 
cent wisdom to a Brahmin named Jajali. Like the Dharma- 
vyadha, this shop-keeper does a Svadharmayoga with his avoca« 
tionh He says: 

qi fra: ^ i si. 6. 

5IT ^ | 

g#fsf ^ II si. lo. 

This is followed by a number of verses in the Gita-manner. In 
Ch, 270 (264 Citrasala), the Tuladhara says: 

e e; I si. i7. 

which can be found in the Gita, XVIl, 3. 

In the next Ch. (265 Citrasala), Bhisma presents the golden 
mean of found in the Gita, 

sift ^ I 

m li 15. (14 Citrasala) 

In Ch. 275 here, Kapila puts it more definitely — 

irra^ifr: i (267. 76. citrasaia) 

which echoes the Gita: 

5IT?qra«^^S'^T% 5T =fIf5I5=cTO5I^cT: 1 
In Ch. 279 (273 Citrasala), Yudhisthira asks Bhisma the question 
which Arjuna puts in Gita, III, 36 — 

1. For a similar Tuladharacarita, see the Padmapurana 
(Atiandisrama edn.) Vol. Ill, Chs. 47 and 50. 
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and like Krsna^ Bhisma traces Papa to Kama.' (Sis. 3-12), 

Ch. 284 (278 Citrasala) has a Harita Gita; ch. 285 (279 
Citrasala) a Vrtra Gita; and chs. 296-304 (290-298 Citrasala) a 
Parasara Gita, in all of which many GIta-ideas are given expres- 
sion to. 

In ch. 306, it is pointed out, as in the Gita, that the Sam- 
khya and the Yoga are identical. 

JTH m #1%^ i SI 7. (300. 8. citrasala) 
an idea which is again emphasised in ch. 310-30 and ch. 321. 
2-4. (305.19 and 316.4 Citrasala): 

iJlijr: tRqpc! I 

^ qi»t ^ ) || 

found almost in identical words in the Gita, V, 4-5. 

In the Asvamedhika, Yudhisthira is again sad; the corona- 
tion upsets him and a desire to retire into the forests seizes him 
again. Vyasa convinces him with Glta-arguments that Yudhi- 
sthira must stay in the kingdom. In the same context, the Lord 
Himself tells Yudhisthira that Kama can never be eradicated 
totally but must be turned into paths of Dharma; for has He not 

said in the Gita ? (VI. 11.) 

It is in the Asvamedhika that a supplementary Gita called 
the Anugita, about twice longer than the Bha. Gita, occurs in 
chs. 17-51.^ Arjuna tells Krsna that he had forgotten the Gita 
and asks Him to repeat His discourse. Krsna chides him and 
gives out his teachings in the form of Itihasas or old dialogues. 
Tiiis Anugita is written entirely in the Gita-spirit and the Gita- 
vocabulary. A detailed comparison will be interesting though 
impossible here. Some striking similarities cannot however be 
ignored. In ch. 20 here, we find the verses: 

qiWfl 5^'^ II 

1. In the Citrasala Press Edn., the Anugitaparvan begins at 
ch. 16 and goes up to the end of the Asvamedhika in ch. 92. 
Within this, this Edn. calls ch. 20 Brahma Gita; chs. 21-34, 
Brahmana Gita; chs. 35-51, Gurusisyasamvada; chs. S3-S1, Uttan- 
kopakhyana. 

XII— 14 
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ffliiifinTfr: 9^ r: li 

PICT I 

f^Ji§:®R r: re: r =w ii 
ff ^?2n%c!; i%9fr ! 

^[cT^RfciE el«iF ggf <^5r e: li 

(Ch. 19. 2ff, Citrasala.) 
and so on— verses which ordinarily may be mistaken to occur in' 
the Gita itself. Having communicated the Aniigitaj Krsna again 
asks Arjuna in the same words of the Gita: 

qi*§ fcT^^iR^crgr I 

Ch. 20. si. 55. (19. 55 Citrasala.) 
:§1. 62 here is, again, a Gita-verse ; 

RPR«fR 4 sr ?g: qiqqRq: i 
%qi %qr: ciqf ^sfq qn% q?f qfRsp li 

f% gjf: ^r^ron: q?^ wf ^fcTT: II 

Ch. 20. SI. 62, (19. 61-62 Citrasala.) 

Ch. 41 (44. Citrasala) of this Anugila is a recast of the Vibhiiti- 
yogadhyaya of the Gita. The difference between these two 
chapters is that what is called the best of each class in the 
Vibliutiyoga-chapler of the Gita is called here the primal mani- 
festation in that class, — Adi. 

giiM ^cTpri q5nqr%: \\ 

Rq =r i 

niqsTr i 

niq: =qi'qa[m#: qg®qfO|t tsrrcrq: i 

qcrlqoimu^: j 

8fC qsnqa'iqi i 

qlcTlRf etc. ^ 

1. For a similar Vibhuti-yoga embodied in a hymn on Siva 
in the M. Bharata itself, see Anusasaua, ch. 45, Sis. 305-314 and 
Santi; 290, i29ff. 
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The next situation of a Gita character is Krsna's meeting 
with the Brahmana Udahka (Uttahka) who, on hearing of the 
war and the death ot the Kauravas, began to curse Krsna 
because, being capable of preventing that huge man-slaughter, 
Krsna did not do His best to prevent it, Krsna laid befoi'e 
Udahka the ultimate principles and His own real nature — the 
same method with which Pie brought round Arjuna on the 
battlefield. The whole of ch. 54 is based on the Gita. One 
verse can be pointed out as the essence. Krsna says (54. 16 
Citrasala): 

3 ^ \ 

Cf. ff etc. Gita. And the Lord then, to complete 

Udahka's understanding, shows him, as He showed Arjuna, His 
own Visvarupa. Udanka realises that "All this is the Imperish- 
able Lord Himself”: 

% ifqfl sqifTI {%<g[ WH'. il 
gqq'ScT ii 

Asvam. 55. 12-13. (Kumbh.) 

55. 7-8. (Citrasala.) 

APPENDIX 

An Alphabetical List of the GitasA 
Recent imaginative expounders of the Bhagavad Gita attach 
great significance to the name Gita and, taking suggestion from the 
meaning ‘song’, emphasise that this scripture of the Hindus is not 
a difficult metaphysical text but that, like song, it appeals and 
produces ‘Samarasya’ and so on. The feminine form ‘Gita’ is not 
quite happy then. It is invariably found, when quoted, in plural 
number as ‘GitalT. Therefore ‘Gitah’ does not stand by itself, 
but qualifies ‘Upanisadah’, which forms the noun. It is only 
very rarely that ‘Gita’ in the singular number occurs. In all the 
Gitas occurring in the Mahabharata and in several other contexts 
of a similar nature in the Ramayana and the Puranas also, we 
find ‘Gitam Itihasam’ ‘Gitah slokah’. To this characteristic old 

1. With acknowledgments to Mr. E. P, Radhakrsnan, m.a., 
who made the provisional compilation of the Gitas. 
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'expression ^Gitah : ‘Gitah^ Itihasah’ it is that we have to 

relate the name Gita. The feminine form however is due to the 
Bhagavad Gitij where the noun is. ‘Upanisadah’ and it is^ againj 
after the name ^Bhagavad Gita^ that the form in the singular 
number also became current. 

It is natural that the large number of the Gitas has been 
suggesting t.he idea of tlieir collected publication to scholars and 
publishers from time to time. In 1910, Mr. V. Kuppusvami Rajti 
began issuing from Tanjore his ^'Gitaikkottu’^ (Bunch of Gitas) 
with Tamil translations. In 1911 appeared from Calcutta ''the 
Gitagranthavali'', twenty-five Gitas with Bengali versions, ed. by 
Upendranatli Mukliopadhyaya. In 1915, Ashtekar Co. of Poona 
published a volume of Gitas called the 'Gitasahgraha', being the 
first part of a series unfortunately discontinued. A number of 
Gitas still remain to be published as can be, seen from the follow- 
ing list. 

The Gitas admit of a broad classification into close imitations 
of the Bhagavad Gita, short dialogues or discourses of eminent 
persons on a single or a select number of moral and spiritual princi- 
ples, like the Manki, Bodhya and other Gitas in the Santiparvan of 
the Mahabharata, and others which are mere hymns or glorifica- 
tions (Alahatmyas) like the Guru Gita stotra. This classification 
applies to the Gitas in general and not to the translation of 
Christian scripture or the account of Gandhi ji's Satyagraha 
movement which bear the name Gita or to the satirical Gita like 
the Congress Gitah 

Agastya Giid, — Varaba purana; chs. 51-67, Venk. edn. ; begins 
on p. 259 (ch. Si) in Bib. Ind. edn. Agastya enlightens King 
Bhadrasva. Agastya appears even in ch. 50 describing some Vratas; 
evidently the theme of 'Vratas^is not enough to make a discourse 
a 'Glta^ In ch, 51 Bhadrasva enquires of Moksadharma and here 
the Agastya Gita begins. Agastya teaches spiritual wisdom through 
the parable of king Pasupala; this Pasupalopakhyana extends only 
up to ch. 53. Then again Agastya begins the Vratas which go up 
to ch. 65 where the colophon calls the section Agastya Gita; chs. 
66-67 dealing with the greatness and worship of Visnu are also 
called Agastya Gita. Even after this Agastya continues to be the 
speaker. 

Adbhuta Gita or Ndnaka Gltd, — 8 chs. purporting to be an 
original work of Nanak. Sikhism. 

com. Kaisavapada by Kesavanandasvamin. 


1. I am told that there is also a modern on 'Tea^ belonging 

|0'':|his,'ro.mlC'^category.'' 
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Edn. with Notes and Hindi version by Sahkarananda 
Avadliuta. Moradabad, 1901. Br. Mu. Pt Bks. 
Cat. 18924906. Gol. 405.1 

Adhyatma Vedanta, Peters VI. 266. 

Anu Gita. — Mahabharata, Asvamedhika, chs. 17-95. 

For contents etc. see body of the article, above. 

Arjuna Gf/a.-“'“Krsnarjuna sarhvada on Sannyasa. TD. 9094. 
Other mss. also' available. 

Avadhuta Gita . — By Dattatreya. 8 chs., also called Svatma- 
samvittyupadesa ; in some colophons is added 'Svami Kartika 
samvade^ the meaning of which is not borne out by the text, the 
first three chapters of Vv/hich are put in the mouth of ‘Avadhiita' 
and the rest in the mouth of Datta. 

Subject Advaita; sings eloquently of the state in which 
Advaita has been realised. Sis. 2-4, in last ch., are found in the 
Bhagavata, XI, ch. 11 (Sis. 29-31) also. 

The above account is based on a pocket edn. of this Gita, of 
the N. S. Press, 1913. It is included in the Gita sahgraha (No. 8). 
Other edns. also are available. This Gita has been commented 
upon by many. 

In the Mss. MD. 4543 MT. 3231. 4063. 4115. 4249, the work is 
also called Avadhuta grantha and is described as a dialogue 
between Dattatreya and Goraksa. In some other Mss. it is called 
'Svatmopadesa" and 'Datta Gita' or 'Dattatreya Gita"" also. 
B. IV. 30 and 90 mention a Vidya Gita by Dattatreya and B. IV. 
36, an Adbhuta Gita by the same. These two are evidently the 
same Avadhuta Gita of which name Adbhuta Gita seems to be a 
corruption. 

In a Jodhpur ms. (No. 871) this Avadhuta Gita of Dattatreya 
is assigned to the Sirhhadrikhanda of the Padmapurana. Jodhpur 
has a Datta Goraksa Gita. Is it identical with this Gita? HiralaFs 
CPB Catalogue mentions a Goraksa Gita assigned to Dharma(?) 
—no. 1508. 

In three Tanjore mss. (TD. 7589-91), this work is called 
Vedantasara. 

Avadhuta Gita . — The Bhagavata, XI. chs. 7 SL 25-9. §1. 29. 
Kumbh. edn. This section is not called a Gita in the Kumb, edn. 
but is so called in a ms, for which see L. 4047. 

Asmaka Gita . — The Moksasamrajyalaksmitantra is a compila- 
tion of moral and spiritual texts embodying many well-known texts 

1. The abbreviations used here for catalogues are as found in the 
Provisional Fasciculus of the New Catalogus Catalogorum of the Madras 
JUniversity. 
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:aBd^;exttacts' ther ' One of these is given as the Asmaka .Gita 
: from' the . Rajadharaia, section of the Mahabharata. S,ee T.D. 

Vol. XHI. p. 5659, This ' Asmaka Gita is ch., 27 Kumbh:, 

■ ch. ; 28 ; Ckrasali, of the Rajadharma, where Asma, a Brah- 
'/nianav teache Janaka the moral principles to be observed 

by kings. Neither editori of the Epic, however, calls this ch. Asma 
Gita, though Si, 2 here has the words 'Asma Gitam (itihasam)'' 
which mode of expression forms the basis for the names Maiiki 
Gita, Bodhya Gita etc. 

Astavakra Gita or Avadluitanubhhti, or Astavakrasamhita, or 
Ast. siikta, or Adhyatmasastra, or Astavakra simply, or Ast. 
grantha, or Ast. prakarana. Advaita. Astavakra^s teachings to king; 
Janaka. 20 or 21 short chs. 

Niimeroiis mss., many edns. No. 7 in the Gitasaiigraha. 

Atmadarsana Gita by Buddhisagara. Jain modern; 182 
stanzas. Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks, 1906-28. 202. 

ISvara Gita , — Sometimes called Siva Gila also. Kftrmapurana* 
Uttarabhaga, chs. 1-11, forming the first part of Vyasagita which 
is another name of the whole of Book II of the Ktirmapurana. 

Subject : Adv., Yoga, Siva-bhakti. Speaker: Siva, 
Verses : 426. 

Many parallels in thought and expression between this and 
Bha. Gita. Here Siva as Cosmic dancer, shows his dancing 
Visvarupa form, which is first described and is then followed by a 
hymn. Another noteworthy parallel is a Vibhuliyoga ch. con- 
taining numerous verbal parallels with the same in the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

1. English Transl. by L. Kannoo Mai, M. A. Motilal Banarsi 
Das, Lahore, 1924. Intro, draws attention to Gita-parallels. 

2. LTsvaragita, Fr. Edn. Text in Roman with Fr. Transl, 
Intro., Notes, and concordance of parallels with Bh. gita, 
Svetasvatara and Katha Ups. 

Uiatkya Gita, — Mahabharata, Santi, Rajadharma, chs. 90-91, 
Citrasala Press Edn. Subject: Rajadharma; expounded by sage 
Utathya to king Mandhata. 

Kumbh. chs. 90-91, but here not called a Gita but only 
Ucathya Mandhatrsamvada. 

UUara a' Krsna-Arjuna samvada in three chs. on 

Pranava and its Upasana and other Advaittc principles ; sometimes 
ascribed to the Asvamedhikaparvan and sometimes to the Bhlsma- 
parvan of the Mahabharata, but occurring in neither parvan in 
the Great Epic; frequently confounded with the Anugiti, an almost 
identical name, occurring in the Asvamedhika of the Great Epic 
Edn. Vani Vilas, Sri Rangam, 1910 with a Garudapada^s gloss. 
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■ :U tiara GiM^ara.«»-.Advaita., Mysorell, ;p.^ 22. ' Extracts from 
this ms. were got and the text calls itself at the begiiming Gitasara' 
and 'Uttaragitasara colophon. It purports to contain 22 

chs., of which the last is described as Gitasarayoga. It assigns 
itself, to, , the Blilsmaparvan. 

Begiiinmg: ,. 

3j|;t ^1=^ — 

jjligoq sr: ^ q:;;:: | etc. 

End: qw etc. Follows another mystifying 

verse: (?) g HRflF sfFqigqi'^ fsgr% I 

qffq: 3rqf^i% n 

Col: ^1% Sergio l?iro gtRiftar- 

q^q^rit^riqf jfrengRqtqi qrn sr- 

^sjrissqrq; il 

This is a text different from the Uttara Gita and the Gita also, 
Uddham Gita, — The teachings of Krsna to Uddhava in 
Skandha XI of the vSrImad Bhagavata purana appear to have 
this name also. See Br. Mu, Ptd. Bks. 1892-1906. Col. 492, 

RbJm GUa. — Advaita; 27 chs. ; from the Sivarahasya, Book VI. 
Adyar I. p. !36a. Alwar 2063. Extr. 612. L. 2333. MD, 4567. Many 
more mss. 

A Tamil transl. of this by Pichu vSastrin alias Lokanatha- 
svamin is available in print. There is an edn. in Telugu script 
with Telugu rendering. 

Rsabha Gita, — Mahabharata, Rajadharma, chs. 125-128 Citra- 
sala. On 'Asa' ; dialogue between sage Rsabha and king Sumitra ; 
same chs. in Kumbh. but not called Gita there, 

Rsabha Gita , — On the Avatara of Visnu called Rsabha, Hpr. 
III. 45. 

Paliyarn 871 (d) is entered as a Rsabha Gita without any more 
specification. 

Aila Gita, — The Bhagavata, XI. 26, Kumb. edn. On Dusta- 
sanga and Salsanga. 

O^kara Gita, — TD. 23943. Is this Omkaramahatmya or the 
GItasara for which see TD. 8930. 
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KapUa Gifa.--The Bhagavata, Skandha IH, chs. 25-32 Kumb. 

edn. Kapila’s teachings to His mother Devahuti.i 

Included in the Gitasahgraha. (No. 6). 

KapUa Gm.—A Vedantic dialogue between Siva and Parvati 
in S chs. For an analysis of its contents L. 1676. MD. 4343. 
TD. 8998. The last ms. adds the information that this Gita belongs 
to the Padmapurana. 

Different from this, there is a Yogic text in 5 chs. asciibed to 
Kapilamuni and called in the colophons and outer sheets of mss. 
Drstantara, KapUa Gita and Siddhantasara KapUa Gita. See ID, 
6737-6742 and notes on these mss. on p. 4967, TD. XL Fora 
Siddhantasara which is said to be from the Padmapurana,^ is a 
Samvada between Kapila and Siddharsi and is also called Kapila 
Gita, see TD. 6753. 

Karma Gita.— Ascribed to Padma purana, but not found in 
the Anandasrama edn. of that purana. Krsnarjunasamvada ; on 
Karmans, good and bad, and their consequences. Very defective 
Sanskrit. 

TD. 9054. Telugu Academy 58. Ujjain 1726. 

Kdvaseya Gita.— Granthappura p. 6. Descriptive catalogue of 
the same, Vol. I, nos. 107-8. 

In both these mss., there is a gloss which informs us that the 
Kavaseyas imparted this Gita to Durvasas ; that this Gita appears 
in the Vyasa-Sanatkumara samvada in the Brahmapurana. 

The Anandasrama edn. of the Brahma however, does not con- 
tain any Gita like this. 

Kasl Gitd.— -Another name, according to MD. 2462, of the 
Pancakrosimahatmya on the greatness on the Ganges, from the 
Brahmavaivartapurana. 

[Krsm Gm.—TD. 9098. The New Tanjore catalogue is wrong 
in describing this as a Gita. It is, as Burnell says, a commentary 
on the M. Bharata, Paulomaparvan.] 

Kaula GihL— 8akta. Adyar II. p. 184b. 

Khristu Gita. — 14 chs. A Sanskrit version of the Bible. 


1. There is an imitation and reproduction of this in the UttarakaijcJa of 
the Adhyatma Ramayaija, ch. 7, where like Kapila teaching Ilis mother 
Devahuti, Rama teaches His mother, Kausalya. The following is a concord- 
ance of the corresponding verses in the two places : 

Adhy. Utt. VII. Bhagavata, III. 29. 

Sis. 52*66 = , Sis. 7-21. 

„ 67-70 = 24-27. 

SI. 71 = 81. 34. 

■ „ 73: ■ : ^ ' -=■ " 35. ; -L 

The verses are identical except for some verbal changes- 
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14933. ,14934. ,, 

. Gan.esa Glia —Dialogue between Ganesa and Varenya. Ganesa 
Himself, as supreme God expounds. Karma (4 chs.), Bhakti 
(4 chs.) and Jnana (3chs.). Verbal imitations of the Bhagavad 
Gita abound here; il chs. 

Edn.,^_Anandasrama,S2, with Nilakantha Gaturdhara's gloss. 

Found as chs. 138-148 of the Uttarakhanda of the' Ganesa 
puranaj Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay, 1892. 

4th in the collection Gitasahgraha. 

Garbha Gm,—% chs, Vedanta. L. 2143. TD. 9053-64. MD. 
2413-16. Mysore I. p. 177 (from M. Bha.). Dialogue between 
Krsna and Arjuna. ' 

The colophons to MD. 2413 and TD. 9056 consider this 
as a part of the Blia. Gita itself! named after the opening 
etc. Arjuna asks why man should inhabit a womb, 
be born, grow old, die etc. Defective Sanskrit. 

Ak. 129 is a Garbha Gita said to be from the Visnupurana; 
Ak. 129. 

Anandasrama 3205 is a given as mantra, 

Ed. by Upendranatha Mukhopadhyaya in his collection of 
Gitas. 

Gita prapurti , — A series of extracts from the S'rimad Bh%a- 
vatapurana so as to form a supplement expanding the teachings 
of the Gitai; with a gloss. By Gaura Govindaraya ; Calcutta 1902. 
Br, Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1892-1906. Col. 491. 

Guru Gila.— -According to Adyar II. app. b, there is a Guru 
Gita belonging to the Visvasaratantra. 

L. 445 and Cs. V. 18: Guru Gita ascribed to the Rudrayamala 
or the Brahmayamala, 

Some entries ascribe it to Vyasa. B. IV. 50. Oppert 7466 
.:'(Vedanta).' ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Numerous mss. of a Guru Gita from the Uttarakhanda of the 
Skandapurana are found in the Catalogues. 

The text in all these seems to be the same, styled a stotra, on 
the greatness of ‘preceptor’. 

Br, Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1892-1906. Col. 508 mentions a Guru Gita 
or Sujnanadipa in 4 chs., supposed to be from Skanda, Uttara- 
khanda, the theme being ‘Advaita-teachers'. 

Gorqksanatha Gita. — CPB, notices a Gita of this name and 
gives the author as Goraksanatha and subject asDharma! Jodhpur 

1. On the Gita and the Bhagavata, see Dr. V. Raghavan, J.O.R. Madras, 
Voi. IX, pp. 156469 ; 238-2S4. 
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has a Goraksa Gita under Yoga and a Datta Goraksa Gita under 
Tantra. Ujjain, no. 1728, is an anon. Goraksa Gita and in the 
Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1832-191)6, Cols. 391-2, we find a Goraksa- 
natha Gita, Saptasloki, Yoga, a panegyric on Goraksanatha. 

Govinda Gita . — Oppert P. 7545. 

Is this a mistake for ‘Gitagovinda’ ? 

lanma Gita. — CPB. 1731. Dharnia? 

Mvanmukti Gita. — TD. 9089. 9090. Krsnarjunasamvada; 
defective Sanskrit; on the characteristics of the Jivanmuktas. 

AK. 758 has a Jivanmukti Gita which is ascribed to Datta- 
treya, to whom the Avadfauta Gita is attributed. The Tanjore text 
of the Jivanmukti Gita does not agree rvith any part of Dattatreya’s 
Avadhuta Gita. 

Jnana Gita. — Advaita. No. XXXVI of the Jatasankar Ms.s. in 
the H. P. T, College, Nasik. 

Tattva Gita . — A medical tract in 18 chs. Vaisnava; Bhakti; 
purporting to belong to a ‘Mulaveda’. Edn. with Gujarati transl., 
com. etc. by Bhajanananda Guru Brahmananda, Vithalpur, 
Ahmedabad, 1911. Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1906-28, Col. 1080. 

Tattvasara Gita . — Anandasrama 6631. Compare Sara Gita 
below. Compare Tattvasara, TD. 6736, a Sariivada between Isvara 
and Karttikeya on Yogic and Vedantic topics in six chapters. 

Tulasl Gifa.— Ed. in the Gitagranthavali by Upendranatha 
Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta. 1911. 

Dayudo Gita (David Gita). — Oppert’s old Index to the mss. 
in the Govt. Ori. Mss, Library, Madras. 

This seems to be identical with the Sanskrit metrical version 
of “The Psalms of David" made by the Calcutta Baptist Mission- 
aries with Native Assistants, printed in Devanagari at Calcutta in 
1839 and in Telugu characters at Madras in 1843. American 
Mission Press, Madras 1849. In this last mentioned edn., the 
book is not called ‘Gita’ but ‘Gitani’. 

Devi Gita . — Assigned to the Kurmapurana. Hpr. I. 174. 
This is represented by ch. 12 of the Kurma, Bib. Ind, edn., where 
however, the name Devi Gita is not given. Devi, as soon as She 
is born as daughter to Himavan shows him Her Visvarupa, telling 
Him in the words of the Gita : 

HimavSn has a prayer on Her in which the Vibhfitiyoga of 
the Gita repeats itself ; see pp. 130-131. Then Devi gives Upadesa 
to Her failier Himavan, pp. 136- 143, in which Gita-ideas and Gita- 
phrases occur. 
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'Devi Gim.— D evlb^^^^ Skandha. Venk^ edn. Clis, 

3T34, ■ Devi as daughter 'of Himavan expounds Her true form, 
■Bliakti, Karman and Jhana to 'Her father. 

Also called Bhagavatl Gita. No. 5 in the Gitasahgraha. 

■ DhUa GltcV — A metrical exposition, in . 7 chs., of monism and 
Yoga, cosmology and theology by Ganevsa. Benares, 1920, Br. M u, 
Ptd.TAs.W^ 

Adbhuta Gita above. 

Narada Gita, — On Gurubhakti.; Krsna Narada sariivada; 42 
verses;' defective Sanskrit. 

, lO. 5982. TD. 9091. Other Mss, also available. Printed: 
Benares,' 1915. 

N dray ana Gltd, — Ramananda sect, by Nilakantha. Oxf. 303, 

Nlid Gif Cl . — >30 psalms. Sanskrit translation of the Tamil 
Tiruppavai of Sri Andal or Godadevi, by Govardhanam Rahga- 
carya. Bangalore 1898. * Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1892-1906. Col. 428. 

Parama Gf/a.— BORI. 407 of 1895-1902. Mr. P. K. Code 
was kind enough to supply me with extracts from this ms. In 
two colophons it is called Paramasara Gita and in one verse at the 
end Dharma Gita. The final colophon calls it Parama Gita. 16 
chs Jaina Dharma. 

Pardsara Gild, — Mahabharata, Santi, Moksadharma. Chs- 
296-304, 291-298. Citrasala. Parasara teaches Janaka; subject: 
Dharma with reference to the different Varnas and Asramas and 
with general reference to Moksa. 

Included also in Upendranatha Mukhopadhyaya's Gita- 
granthavali. 

Pandava Gita. — Also called Prapanna Gita. 

Numerous Mss. and edns. Available in the Brbatstotra- 
ratnakara. No. 12 in the Gitasangraha. Mostly prayers to Krsna, 
one verse spoken by each of the characters of the M. Bharata 
and other sages. 

Pitr Gltd. — Varahapurana, Bib. Ind. Edn., pp. lOO-lOl. On 
graddha; Slokas sung by the manes: Ch. 13. Sis. 49-59. 

Included also in the Gitagranthavali of Upendranatha Mukho- 
padhy^'a. 

Pitrgltd [Kathana], — On Pitrbhakti, FI, 19; claims to form 
part of Taksakavamsaprakasa of the Padmapurana. 42 verses. 
I am not able to find this out in the Anandasrama edn. of the 
Padmapurana in four volumes. . 

Prthivl Gltd. — Ed. in the Gitagranthavali by Upendranatha 
Mukhopadhyaya. 
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Pranava Gita,~Spokm by Sutapauranika. ■ Mysore ! p» 177. 

;'td.:9093.;;';,;:^ 

.Prapanna Gita , — -Anotlier name of Pandava Gita. 6^^^ above. 

Prakrta Gita ( ?)— Upanisadbrahma Mutt. 589. 

' BoAhamnda Glfa~A metrical summary in 12 dis. of 10 
principal Upanisads by Bodhanandayajvan, pupil of Bralima- 
nanda. Kalpati 1909. Br. Mu. Ptd.Bks. 1906-28. CoL 174. 

Bodhytt' Glia. — Mahabharala, Santi, Moksadharma, ch. 177, 
Sis. 57-68 Kumbh. 178 Citrasala. On Nirveda in all desires. 

Included in the Gitagrantbavall. 

Brahma GiM'.— Yogavasistha! N. S.Edn. 1918, V! (Nirvana- 
prakarana) Uttarardlia, ch. 128 and 173-186. Advaita. 

Included in the Gitasahgraha. No. 13b. 

Brahma Gita. — Skanda, Sutasamhita, 4th section called Yajna- 
vaibhavakhanda, Uparibhaga, Chs. 1-12. Brahman expounds 
Advaita and the greatness of Siva. Edn, Anandasrama 25 with 
Madhavacarya’s gloss. 

Included as No. 13a in the Gitasahgraha. 

Brdhmana Gltd. — Mahabharata, Asvamedhika, Anugita sub- 
section Chs. 20 34, Ch. 20 is called Brahma Gita in the Citrasala 
edn. which is evidently an error for Brahmana Gita. The Kumbh. 
Edn. does not give such a sub-division of the Anugita. 

Bhakta Gltd. — See Auf. CC. I. p. 389b (Radh. 43) where a 
Bhakta Gita Tika is noticed. 

Bhagavatl Gita. — Another name of the Devi Gita from the 
Devibhagavata. See Devi Gita above. 

Bhavdnlsahkara Gltd. — A part of the Brahmavaivartapurana. 
See MD. 2141, p. 1457, (colophon) and 10. 3422. (colophon) , 

Bhiksu Gltd. — S. R. Bhanclarkar's Report of II Tour, in Raja- 
putana and Central India, p, 9. Anandasrama 3274. Edn. with: 
Bengali transL Calcutta, 1876. 

This is evidently ch. 23 of Skandha 11 of the Srimad Bhaga- 
vata, dealing with the ways to put up with sorrow and other afflic- 
tions., 

Bhrgu Gltd.— TD. 9092, 

Mahki Gltd. — Mahabharata, Santi, Moksadharma, ch. 176, 
Sis. 4-54. Kumbh. 177 Citrasala. 

On the greater happiness of the renunciation of wishes as 
compared to their gratific a tion. 

h Yogavasi§tha, Nirvana prakaraua, chs. S2-58, contain the largest 
number of quarter, half and full Gita stanzas. See Yogavasistha and the 
Bha. Gita, by Mr. F. C.°Divanji, Proceedings of the 12th Indian Philosophic- 
al Congress, 1936.^ 
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Iiicltided in the Gltagranthavali. . 

Mf# 3 ;w€/a 3 ;a GzM.— Kara gaun samvada. On Japa, StotrEj 
Brahmacinta etc. Hpr, L 291. 

Yama Gf/a.— Agnipurana, ch. 382, Auandasrama edn. Yama's 
spiritual teachings to Naciketas. 

Included in the Gitasahgraha. No. 10(c). 

Yama Gita. — Visiiudharma : Dharmaraja-yamadiita samYada; 
ch. 20. On the avoiding of the Vaisnavas by Death and his agents. 
„MD. 14323. 

The colophon does not give the name Yamagita. 

Yama Gita , — From the Visnnpurana, III. ch. 7. 

This is however not called Yamagita in the Venk. edn. of the 
Visnupurana. 

Included in the Gitasahgraha. No. 10(a). 

All the Yama Gitas, except the one in the Agnipurana, are 
of the same topic: Yama's instructions to his Bhatas not to 
touch devotees of Visnu, 

Yama Glia, — Skanda. Lz. 333. Yama^s instructions to his 
agents not to approach for killing the devotees of Visnu. Similar 
eulogies of Visnubhaktas by Yama occur in the Visnupurana, III. 
and the Bhagavata, Aj amilopakhyana. 

Yama Glia . — From the Nrsimhapurana, ch. 8. Gopal Narayan 
& Co. Edn, (1911). Subject same as in the above. 

Included in the Gitasahgraha. No, 10(b). 

BBRAS. 134^\ Yama Gita stotra from the Skanda. 

Ydjnavalkya Gltd. — In 12 chs. ; a dialogue between sage 
Yajhavalkya and Gargi, his wife. 

Calcutta Skr. College, III. 96; lO. 2494-5994; MD. 4362-4; 
TD. 6745-6746. 

Different from this is the text (in 12 chs.) of the Yogiyajna- 
valkiya (10. 2495), though the Y. Gita is also called in some mss. 
Yoga Y. Gita. The Yogiyajnavalkiya is addressed by Y. to the 
sages. 

The Ya. Gita is also called Ya. Samhitopanisad. 

For edns. Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1892-1906, Col. 391-2. 

Yoga Gltd , — Anadasrama 7657. Jodhpur, p. 56. 

Rdgi Gltd , — Quoted by Vidyaranya in his Brhadaranyaka- 
bhasyavartikasara, Chowkamba Edn. 1919, p. 57, SI 49. See also 
the Taittiriyaranyakabhasya of Sayana, Anandasraraa Edn., Pt. II, 
p.472. 
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TS^^ T^^’l. t 
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ff 5 F%r%4 nm ^1%^ ’fell II’ 

Rama Glia. — Adliyatma Ramayana, Uttarakaiidaj di. 5. Sis. 

: l>6i^. Ramans Upadesa to 'Laksiiiana.. See Calcutta Skr. Series 
' EdiiVPt. II. pp. 9Ci9~100L Advaita. For an English transl. of this, 
see above, edn,, Pt I. Intro, pp. 60-69. Included in the Gita- 
sahgraha as No. 2. See also Brhatstotra Ratnakara, Gujarathi 
Press Edn. Vol. 11. pp, 533 tF.„ 

Rama Gita. — From the Tattvasarayana ; 18 clis, Ed. by 
G. Krishna Sastri, Adyar, Atmavidya Series, 1. Ibid. If, transl. in 
English. 

For Mss. Adyar I. p. 140a. This expounds the Anubha- 
. vadvaita. 

Rama Gi’fd.—Skanda, Nirvanakhanda; different from the 
previous ; in 3 chs. ( ?) . 

For a Ms. see Cs, IV, 290. 

Ramagltastoira. — Lz. 197, 3. Ascribed to Ramanuja ( ?). 

Rasa Gita. — Said to be from the Rasollasatantra. 

Included in the GitagranthavalL 

Rudra GUd.— The Bhagavata, IV. 24. Sis. 33-79. Kumbh. edn. 
Rudra on Visnu’s greatness. Some Mss. call this Rudra Gita, 
though it is not so called in the Kumbh. edn. 

Alwar 2325. Bhan Dafi. 71. Kotah 1077. 

Rudra Gita. — Varahapurana, Chs. 70-89. 

Agastya who is the speaker in the previous chs. introduces 
Rudra in ch. 70 and makes Him speak about Visnu as the supreme 
object of worship. Poor Siva is made to say that He invented 
the 'Mohasastra' of Pasupata to delude some people, and in ,ch. 71 
is made to invent a story to explain why He gave out that Sastra. 
In ch. 73 Visnu shows Rudra His own Narayana form, on the 
waters with Brahman in his naval. Rudra has a hymn on this 
form; this ch. corresponds to the Visvarupadarsana and Arjuna's 
prayer to Visvarupa in the Bhagavad Gita. In ch. 74 Rudra 
begins a mythological geography, history and cosmogony, 
Bhuvanakosa, a prose account, with which the Rudra Gita ends in 
ch. 89. See Bib. Ind Edn. of 1893, Varahapurana. 

Rudra Gltd. — Chs. 6-10, IV Pada, of the Brhad Brahma 
Samhita of the Naradapancaratra.; See ch. 6, Si. 1 for the name* 
Visiiubhakti and Advaita Vedanta. Rudra enlightening king 
Bhadrabahu. See Anandasrama edn. of the Brhad Brahma 
Samhita. 
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Laghu Glia.— -In 18 verses • perhaps the well-known 18 verses 
from the 18 chs. of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Mysore I. p. 628. S. R. Bhandarkar, Deccan College Cata- 
logue, p. 449. No. 572. 

Vasistha Gltd.— Yoga. Vasistha, N.S. Edn. 1918, VI (Nirvana- 
prakarana), Uttarardha, Chs. 39-40 on Svabhavavisranti and 
Atmavisranti. 

Vamadeva GWa.— Mahabharata, Santi, Rajadharma. Chs. 92- 
94, Citrasala Press Edn. Subject: Rajadharma; expounded by 
sage Vamadeva to king Sumanas. 

Kumbh, Chs. 92-94, Calls this only Vamadeva Sumanas 
Samvada. 

Vicakhnu G«a.— Mahabharata, Santi, Moksadharma, Ch. 265 
Citrasala. On Ahimsa and vegetarian offerings to God. Kumbh. 
Ch. 271, not called Gita here; king given as Vicakhyu. 

Viratagita (a).— Keonjhar 67. 

Vrtra Gita.— Mahabharata, Santi, Moksadharma, Ch. 265 
Kumbh. Chs. 279-280 Citrasala. Samya again,— 
l’. 

Vedanta Glia . — A compilation based on the Bhagavad Gita and 
other sources, supporting the Nirabarka school. Edn. Brndavan 
1911. 

Vaisnava Gita . — Krsnarjuna samvada. On the superiority of 
the Vaisnavas. Hpr. 1. 343. Kotah. 1082. Peters. IV. 24. 

Included in the Gitagranthavali. 

Vyasa Qita . — The Uttarabhaga or the latter half of the 
Kurmapurana, in 45 chs., in which Vyasa is the speaker, is called 
the Vyasagita. See Bib. Ind. edn. 

Chs. 1-11 in this Vyasagita form the Isvaragita in which 
Isvara is the sub-speaker. 

Therefore sometimes, chs. 12'4S alone are referred to as 
Vyasagita. 

The Vyasagita deals with Asramadharmas, Smrti-topics, 
Mahatrayas etc. and is thus of miscellaneous contents. 

Samyaka Gi'.d. — Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Moksadharma, 
ch. 175. Kumbh. 173 Citrasala, which calls this Sampaka Gita. 
‘Sukha-duhkhadinirdvandvata' is inculcated. See esp. SI. 5 Kumbh. 

Sankara Glia. — Visnudharmottara, Vehkatesvara Press edn., 
I. Khanda. Chs. .52-65. A dialogue between Parasurama and 
Sankara, the latter enlightening the formet on Visnu, His worship 
and on the stories of the Avataras, Nrsimha, Vamana and 
Trivikrama. Ch. 56 here is called ’and it i? 
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almost a reprodiiGtion with some' verbal changes of. the Vibhuti 
Yogadliyaya of .the' Gita, Ample correspondence with, the. 
Bhagavad Gita is seen in this Gita. 

; A Sahkara Gita is quoted by' Hemadri and Sulapani in the 
'Kalamadhava. 

Sahkara Gita. — Different from the previous; Umamahesvara 
samvada; MD. 2544; this Ms. contains two chs. both dealing with 
Chayapurusa. 

Santi Glia. — On resignation and the supreme Truth ; by KasL 
natha MusthauphI with a copious Bengali commentary by Ms 
nephew. Calcutta* 1897. Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1892-1906. Col. 298, 
Found also in the Gitagranthavali. 

Siva Gita . — When Rama is suffering in his lovelorn state after 
separation from Sita in the Dandaka forests, Agastya and Siva 
advise him. Philosophy — Advaita plus Sivabhakti. Verses of 
Gita and Upanisadic passages found profusely. Here also a Visva- 
rupadarsana and stuti occur. 16 chs. According to the colophon, 
part of the Padmapurana, Uparibhaga but not traceable in the 
Anandasrama edn. of the Padma in 4 vols. In L. 1488, however, 
this same text is ascribed to the Matsya, Uttarakhanda. 

Edn. (1) Jaffna, Kali 5016, in Grantha characters with a 
Tamil transL by M. Muthukkumarasvami Guriikkal. 

(2) With Paramasivendra Sarasvati^s gloss, Van! Vilas 
Press, Srirahgam, 1906 (Chs. 1-3). 

(3) N. S. Press, Bombay (full), 1909. 

(4) No. 4 in the Gitasahgraha. 

Siva Gita. — Is quoted many times in the Nityacarapradipa of 
Narasimha, Bib. Ind. Edn., Vol. 11. 

The Siva Gita quoted by Hemadri in Parisesa, 2, 74, as from 
the Visnudharmottara, is the Sahkara Gita; see above. 

Stein 215 gives a Sivagita from the Sivapurana; the Venk. 
edn. of the Sivapurana does not contain a Gita like this. 

Oppert, Rice and a Benares Skr. College catalogue speak of a 
Siva Gita from the Skanda. 

Sivarama Gltd. — Yoga and Advaita. Said to form part of 
a work called Sukodaya otherwise known as Advaitasudharasa in 
which Siva and Rama converse. 

Adyar I. p. 140. M. T. 329 (1 1 chs.) Mysore L p. 178, 

Sivasahkara Gltd. — Quoted by Madhava in his Kalanirnaya, p. 
114, A.S.B. edn. by Candrakanta' Tarkalahkara. 

Sivottara Gita. — MT. 4063 (t) on Sivamahatmya, in 3 Patalas, 
said to form part of the Harivamsa; colophons similar to those 
found in the Bha;’ Gita. 
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Krsiia“Ar|tiBa:saiiivada io Dvaraka.wlieii^tfae two' were sitting 

at ease. ■ 

Galled Sim Uttar agtta evideiatly to distmgtiish it from tlie 

more well-known Uttaragita expounded by Krsna to Arjuna, in 
which Krsna-Visnu is glorified. 

Not found in the Venk. edn. of the Harivamsa. 

Sista G«a.— By a pupil of Nimbarka, Nimbarka school. Ak. 

450, 5. Bhr. 83 . CPB. 5821. S.R. Bhandarkar, Deccan College p 249 

No. 83. 

^ Sruti Gm.—Tht praise of God by the Vedas themselves. The 

Bhagavata X. 87. Kumb. edn. Has many commentaries. 

Sadja Gita. — Found in the collection ‘Gitagranthavali’. 

Saddsiva Gita. — Quoted by Sundaradeva. Hall p. 18. Aufrecht 
CC. I. p. 691b. 

There is a ms. of this name in the Anandasrama, Poona CNo, 
3985). '■ 

Is this identical with any of the Siva Gitas given above? 
Sanatkumara Gita. 8 chs. from the Sanatkumarasamhita of 
the Skanda. M T. 3628 (b). See also BP. Introduction p. 4. 

Sannyasa Glia. — 17 chs. by Yajnavalkya. Benares edn. 1917. 
(Br. Mu. Ptd. Bks. 1906-1928, Col. 937). Is this the Yajnavalkya 
Gita or the Yogiyajnavalklya? 

Sara Gita.— Aufrecht’s CC. mentions two Gitas of this name 
on I. p. 713a, one as a sequel to the Bhagavad Gita and the other 
as dealing with Yoga. W. p. 358. Oudh. 1877, 64. Hall p. 15. NW 
412. 

Compare Tattvasara Gita above. 

Siddha Gm. — Yogavasistha, V (Upasamaprakarana, Ch 8 
pp. 563-564, N.S. Edn. 1818. Advaita. 

Siddha Gita. — Jodhpur, p. 60. FI. p. 152. 

Identical with the Siddha Gita noted above ? 

Siddhanta Gita. — Krsnarjuna samvada in 8 chs. Adyar I. p. 
135b. L. 303. TD. 9025-9027. Purports to be a part of Atharvana 
vedarahasya. In TD. 9027, the colophon adds that this pertains to 
the Laghunarayanopanisad (to be contrasted with the Mahanara- 
yanopanisad !) of the Atharvanavedarahasya. 

Siddh&ntassra Kapila Gita. — See above under the second 
Kapila Gita. 

Sudarsana Gita. — Chs. 2-13, Pada I, the Brhad Brahma Sam- 
hita of the Naradapaficaratra. Devotion to Visnu. Chs. 3-13 deal 
with the story of the devotee Srlvatsa after whom the chapters 
have the sub-title, Srlvatsacarita. . In ch. 13, SI. 228, this section is 
given the name ‘Sudarsana GltS"'. See <dso L; 4191. , i 

XII— 16 
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See Anandasrama Edn. of the Brhad Brahma Sariihita. 

Suksfua Gltd. — -lO. Ptd. Bks. II. i. 1897. p. 214. 

SUia Gm—Skanda, Sutasamhita, 4th section called Yajhavai- 
bhavakhanda, Uparibhaga, Chs. 1-8. Suta expounds Advaita and 
Siva’s greatness. Edn. Anandasrama 25 with Madhavacarya’s gloss. 

Surya Gm.— From the Karmakanda of the Tattvasarayana 
by Vasistha. Included in the Gitasahgraha (No. 9). For a ms. 
see Ady'ar I. p. 140b. Siirya’s Upadesa to Aruna, in 5 chs. 

Saumya Giia.— Ascribed to the Padmapurana. Mysore III. 

3 

^ 'Smrti (Sita.— Oppert I. 6543. Is this Sruti Gita ? 

Hamsa Gita.— No. 11 in the Gitasahgraha; ascribed to the XI 
Skandha of the Bhagavata. This is Sis. 15-42, Ch. 13, Sk. XI of 
the Bhagavata, Kitmbh. edn., where, of course, it is not called 
‘Gita’, but is called only Hamsetihasa. 

Hamsa G?ta.--Mahabharata, Santi, Moksadharma, Ch. 299 
Citrasala; Kumbh. 305. but called here only Hamsa Sadhya 

ssiiiiVEda. 

Included in the Gitagranthavali, ed. by Upendranatha Mukho- 
padhyaya. 

Hamsa Gltd. — -Visnudharmottara, Venk. edn., Khanda 3, Chs. 
226-7 to 342 pp. 400-463. 

Speaker Visnu in the form of Hamsa. On a variety of topics, 
Varnasramadhamia, Acara, Prayascitta, Kamadidosaninda, Jnana- 
digunaprasarhsa, Astaiigayoga, Devaatithi brahmana gopuja, Ista- 
purta, Danas, Stridliarma, Rajadharma including Vyavahara etc., 
Sannyasa and Visnubhakti. 

In ch. 340 dealing with Yatidharma, Upanisadic passages 
occur. In 342, there is a Visvarupadarsana, a Gita-feature, on 
having which the sages exclaim in Gita- words “ 

22 . 

For a frag. ms. of this, see Lz. 350, having chs. 323-340. 

Hdrita GiM.— Mahabharata, Santi, Moksadharma, Ch. 268 
Kumbh. 278 Citrasala. 

On what a Mumuksu must do to achieve Moksa. Samya and 
other ideas well-known from the Gita are met with here also. 

Included in the Gitagranthavali ed. by Upendranatha Mukho- 
padhyaya. 

The Venu Gita (X. 21.), the Gopiyugala Gita (X. 35), the 
Gopika Gita, (X. 31) the Bhramara Gita (X. 47), these sections 
of the Bhagavata are really Gitas, though some mss. of these sec- 
tions style them Gitas, i have left them out of this list of Gitas. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Dharmakosa — Vyavaharakanda — Vyavaharamatrka-Vol. I, 
Part I, published by the Prajna Patha Shala Mandal* 

SATARA, AND EDITED BY LaXMAN SHASTRI JOSHI. 

The task of collecting the materials bearing on Hindu socio- 
logy, Hindu jurisprudence and ethics, from the vast mass of 
Hindu religious literature is a stupendous one which has been 
undertaken by the Prajna Patha Shala Mandal at Wai, Satara 
District. As a first part and sample of the work, the book on 
ancient judicial procedure, Vyavahara Matrka, has been pub- 
lished, and we have great pleasure in acknowledging with gratitude 
the receipt of this volume kindly sent by the Editor Mr. Laxman 
Shastri Joshi. It is, indeed, a very praiseworthy idea to plan and 
brin<^ out a number of volumes like this. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this task is a very difficult one and requires great learn- 
ing, research, discrimination and taste on the part of the persons 
who are engaged in it. The modern amenities of subject index, 
word index, contents of chapters and other references are abso- 
lutely necessary to the modern student, and the editor has kept in 
view this important desideratum. The editor has, as we see from 
the explanatory foreword to the Dharmakosa, included within his 
purview texts hitherto unpublished and untranslated. The vast 
mass of literature that has to be manipulated in a scheme like this 
is so unorganized and huge that one will be justified in entertain- 
ing a doubt whether it will be possible to sift and analyse all the 
material and bring out a series of volumes which will satisfy the 
scientific taste of the modern reader and be helpful also to him 
in making ready references amidst the bustle and hurry of 
modern life. 

The cost of publication will be very great, the number of 
scholars required to work at it will also be large and the time 
taken will be necessarily long. But, if the task can be accomplish- 
ed successfully even after a good length of time it will be well 
worth all the trouble and will be a standing monument to the 
research and capacity of our scholars. It will constitute a unique 
service to the cause of the study and dissemination of Hindu cul- 
ture. The generosity of many Hindu Princes and leading men 
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will have to be tapped for such a venture. We hope and trust 
that the Indian public will readily respond to the call of the edit- 
or and the publishers and help them in coming out of this ven- 
ture with success. The topics under each and every heading 
will have to be arranged with circumspection and in such a man- 
ner as they may prove useful to the modern Hindu dealing with 
the problems of Hindu sociology, jurisprudence, ethics and reli- 
gion. We can rely on the capacity of the editor to do this suc- 
cessfully. Even at the risk of increasing the magnitude of the 
task we may suggest that an English translation of the volumes 
will also be very helpful. We have great pleasure in adding our 
humble voice to the appeal of the editors for help and monetary 
assistance. K. B. 


The Mela-Rac5a- Malika of Maha Vaidyanatha Sivan, 
Edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, F. T 
S., Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 1937. pp. 
xxxvi, 86. Rs. 2. 

The Ragamalika is a familiar musical form in South India, 
as the composing or the practical exposition of it is rendered 
facile by the exhaustive system of classification of Kagas and the 
detailed specifications of their Laksanas now extant in Carnatic 
music. Individual Ragamalikas have their own characteristics 
of form and arrangement, and the book under review gives one 
kind of them. The Mela Ragamalika is a type which does not 
appear to have been attempted by many composers, the only 
other intsance now coming to one’s mind being the “Raganga 
Ragamalika” of Krishna Kavi, the Dhatu for which was 
furnished by Subbarama DIksita. 

Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar’s Mela Ragamalika is said to be 
based on the “system of Melas Kanakangi to Rasikapriya 
expounded by Govindacarya in his “Sangraha Cudamani” 
(p. xxxiii). The claim advanced for this latter work, that it is 
the basis of South Indian music (p. xiii\ is perhaps too broadly 
stated. The scheme of 72 Mela Kartas is undoubtedly that of 
the Caturdandi Prakasika {circa 1620). Venkatamakhin for 
the first time invented this mathematically perfect and com- 
pletely exhaustive scheme of classification of the Mela Ragas 
into their several cakras with mnemonic particulars for each, 
bringing within this framework every possible combination of 
the 1 a^ttisai tones perceived in one octave of the frets of the 
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Vina. The special merit of the system lies in its originality at a 
time when not more than 20 Melas were known and classified 
(cf. Svaraniela Kalanidhi of Ramamatya), and its vision of the 
future possibilities of the other svara-combinations (cf. Catur- 
dandi Prakasika IV, 83, 4). The Katapayadi formula is 
perhaps not peculiar to his system. The “ingenious device” of 
indicating the different varieties of the same svara by different 
vowel changes (as Ra, ri, ru etc.) is certainly not Venkata- 
makhin's (p. xvi). This latter form of notation is at least as old 
as the 7th century A. D., and is found in the “Svaragama” of 
the <Royal pupil of Rudracarya’ (Pallava Grantha Inscription at 
Kuduraiyamalai, Inscriptions of the Pudukkottah State, No. 2, 
Page 2). 

Of the Sangraha Cudamani, nothing is known of the 
author except that he has obviously adopted Vehkatamakhin’s 
scheme, only giving new names to each Mela, for some obscure 
reasons of his own. Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar’s Raga Malika 
took the Cudamani for the basis, but many earlier composers 
(and of them principally Muthusvami Diksita) do not appear 
to have been aware of the existence of such an authority, and 
even several of the KIrtanas of Tyagaraja appear in the Cuda- 
mani garb only in the books brought out by one or two 
publishers. The nomenclature adopted for the Mela Kartas by 
him requires to be taken along with the modification of the 
Katapayadi formula in the case of names with conjunct conso- 
nants noticed on p. xxvi, which is a needless complication of a 
perfect system. (The numbers assigned to these particular Melas 
on pp. xxvii to xxxi, are printed in disregard of this very 
modification). 

The book under review brings within the space of a handy 
volume a biographical note on Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, 
extracted from the life of the composer by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, an introduction to the 72 Mela 
Kartas scheme, and the Ragamalika itself. We note some depar- 
tures from the life sketch by the Mahamahopadhyaya (e.g. p. 
viii: Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar is said to have ascribed the Raga 
Cakravaka to the Cudamani and not to the Ratnakara). We 
must confess to a feeling of uneasiness when we read that a 
Mela Raga Malika in Marathi by Venkata Rao “was composed 
in Sanskrit with a new setting by Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar in 
praise of his patron-deity Prapatarti-hara" (p. ix), whereas the 
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Mahamahopadhyaya has merely stated in his sketch that Maha 
Vaidyanatha Aiyar set to music an old “malika” which has iailen 
into desuetude. We cannot but regret that the editor has missed 
a good opportunity to make clear the exact part of Maha Vaidya- 
natha Aiyar in the composition. We are aware of instances of 

son«s of other composers being ascribed in some publications 

to Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, but we have been accustomed to 
regard the Mela Raga Malika as certainly and entirely his. This 
all too unsatisfying statement, however, shakes the foundations of 
belief, and we are not reassured when we learn that Ramaswami 
Sivan had a hand in the Cittai Svara portions. 

On the intrinsic merit of the entire Ragamalika, opinions 
may be divided, but the individual musical beauty of certain 
Ragas in the Malika cannot be gainsaid. The “Raga Malika” is 
taken from the Telugu version by Vidvan Sabhesa Aiyar and we 
would have appreciated certain features of the latter work being 
reproduced in this also. The Telugu book gives the Sahitya 
alone separately and this makes possible a conspectus of the 
entire work which in this is spread out over 86 pages interspersed 
with svara passages. The notation adopted lacks the lucidiiess 
of that in the Telugu version. The transliteration undoubtedly 
enhances the value of the book, at least for those who do not 

know the Telugu or Nagari scripts. The book is well printed 
and got up, though we must say the price fixed is not likely to 
serve the object of popularising an important composition. 

G. Tyagaraja Sastri. 





OBITUARY. 

, The Late Professor Sundararama Aiyar. : 

We beg to express our deep sorrow at the passing away at 
the ripe age of 84 of Professor Sundararama Iyer at Kumbakonam. 
He belonged to the giant tribe of distinguished educationists of 
the 19th century , like ' Mr. Porter and Mr. T. Gopala Rao who 
made Kiimbakonam justly famous in the educational world. He 
was a great Oriental scholar and was till the last days of his life 
deeply engaged in the study of Hindu religious literature and in 
the investigation of the problems connected with the history of 
Hindu religious thought. As a result of his research, he made 
many notable contributions to the daily papers and to periodicals 
and was a very valued subscriber to our Journal. From the 
beginning of our Journal he took great interest in its progress 
and was a diligent reader of its articles and publications. His 
essays which appeared from time to time were collected and 
published by the Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam in two volumes 
^^Dharma and Life'" and the <Wedanta and its ethical aspects/' 
He also wrote a book on the ^^Life of §ri Ramanuja/' He was an 
erudite critic and was engaged all through life in fighting for his 
ideals and principles, ever keen and ready with great skill and 
power to detect flaws and expose fallacieis. The world of South 
Indian scholarship has sustained a great loss in his death and our 
Journal, one of the most distinguished patrons and sympathisers. 

The Late Mr. R. Krishnaswami Sastri, b.a. 

We beg to express our sense of profound soitow at the pass- 
ing away of Mr. R, Krishnaswami Sastri, one of the distinguished 
members of our Editorial Committee, He was a great Sanskrit 
scholar, well versed in Vedanta philosophy, and had a great 
capacity and taste for research in Oriental subjects. Though he 
was not widely known to the public, as he chose to lead a rather 
secluded life, sailing in the placid waters of the Registration 
Department, the world of scholars knew him as a person of deep 
erudition, well-cultivated taste and critical acumen. We record 
with great appi'eciation the services rendered by him as a 
member of our Editorial Committee. 



PURANA literature as known to ballalasena. 

BY 

Dr. R. C, HAZRA, M.A., PH.D. 

Of the learned kings of Bengal, whose distinct contributions 
to Sanskrit literature have added to the literary treasure of the 
province, Ballalasena of the Sena dynasty should be assigned the 
foremost place. He flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. and is said to have written four well-known digests, 
viz,, Acarasagara, Pratispiasdgara, Ddnasagara and Adhhuta- 
sagara. Of these four works, the first two are known only by 
name from references and quotations, no Mss. of these having yet 
come to light; a Ms. of the third has been preserved in two parts 
in the India Office Library, London; and the fourth has been 
edited by Muralidhara Jha and published by Prabhakari & Co., 
Benares, 1905. 

Towards the beginning of the Dmasagara^ we are informed 
that Ballalasena found an able teacher (guru) in Aniruddha- 
bhatta, a profound scholar deserving comparison with Brhaspati, 
and'iearnt from him the essence of the entire Purana and Smrti 
literature.* This information supplied by Ballalasena himself of 
his own erudition in the two branches of Sanskrit literature is 


1. Mss. nos. 719-720, India Office Library, London. Eggeling, 
India Office Catalogue, nos. 1704-5. 

2. Cf. vrtrarer iva gispatir narapater yasyaniruddho 

guruhll 

adhigatasakalapuranasmrtisarah graddhaya guror 

asmat | 

dananibandham vidhatte. 1 1 

Ddnasagara, fol. Va~2a.^ 

It is often said that the Ddnasagara ascribed to Ballalasena 
was really written by Aniruddhabhatta and passed in the name of 
his royal patron {cf., for example, ‘visnurahasyasyanarsatvasya 
danasagare aniruddhabhattena abhihitatvac ca\—Smrtitattva. II, 
44) . But from the lines quoted above it would appear that though 
Aniruddhabhatta was Ballalasena’s teacher, he had little to do 
with the authorship of the work. ; , ; . 
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corroborated by the copious quotations from numerous Puranic 
and Smrti works as well as by the valuable remarks he makes in 
his Ddnasagara on the contents and authenticity of a number of 
Puranas. These remarks, which are the results of 'a highly 
critical study of the Puranas, reveal the character of these works 
in his days and are consequently of immense importance, for the 
study of the Purana literature. 

Before taking up the topics dealt with in the Danasagara 
Ballalasena gives an account of himself and. his family, names 
the works consulted in writing the digest, enumerates the 
different kinds of gifts, and names those Puranas, or parts 
thereof, which he rejected as unreliable. Among the works used 
in the Danasagara iho author includes the following Puranas 
and Upapuranas : 

Brahma^ Vdrdha^ Agneya, Bhavisya, Mdisya^ Vdniana^ 
Vdyamya^ Markandeya, Vaisnava^ Saiva, Skdnda^ 
Pddmay Kaurmay Adya (i.e. Adi)y Sdmbay Kdlikdy 
Nandiy AdiiyUy Ndrasimhay Visnudharmotiara declared 
by Markandeya (markandeyakrta), and Visnudharma. 

Of the Upapuranas beginning with the Adya the author says 
that these works contained directions on gifts and were enume- 
rated in the Kurina and the Adipurdna^ 


I, brahmam varaham agneyam bhavisyam matsyam eva caj 
vamanani naradiyam ca markandeyam ca vaisnavamj j 

saivam skandam ca padmarn ca puranam kaurmam eva ca| 
puranani tatha kurmapuranadipuranayohj 
uktanyupapuranani vyaktadanavidhini ca|l 
adyatn puranam sambam ca kalika[hva]yam eva caj 
iiandim adityasamjnam ca narasihmam tathaiva ca|| 
markandeyakrtam tadva ( ? tadvad) visnudharmotiara 

■ •{hvajyamf. ■ 

sastram ca visnudharmakhyam* | j 

• * ityalocya ptiranopapuranasrutisamhitah f 

Ddmsilgaray 2a-b* 

The conjunct consonant preceding in 'kaliki [ ] yarp in 
the Ms. is too difficult to be deciphered. Though it may be read 
both as ^hva' and "dva^ the former reading must be accepted * 
because, of the Kurma and the Adipurdna which are mentioned as' 
containing the names of Upapuranas, the former (Vanga. ed*) 
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In the Adbhtdasdgara Rlso the mihoT gives R similar list of 
quoted authorities including the Mdrkandeyapurdnaf Skanda-- 
purdnaf Bhdgavaiapurdnap Adyapurdnaf Agnipurdna^ Padma-^ 
purdnaf Maisyapurdna and Visnudharmottarad But an exami- 
natiori ofthe Ddnasdgara md the Adbhuiasdgara shows that both 
these works have verses from such Puranas and -Upapiir anas as 
have .not been mentioned in the lists/ Thus, the Ddnasdgara 
draws upon a Lingaptirdna^ and the Adbhtiiasdgara upon the 
D&vtf Visnu^ Nandtj Vdyuy Adiiya^ LingaRxid Brahmandapurdna. 
The exclusion of the names of these Puranas and Upapuranas 
from the lists may be due either to the inadvertence of the author 
or to the insertion of verses of these works by people other than 
the author. Though such incomplete lists are to be found in 
other Sanskrit works also^ a consideration of Ballalasena's critical 
acumen and of the fact that Laksmanasena completed this work 
left unfinished by its author^, tempts us to suppose that most pro- 
bably it was Laksmanasena who revised and improved with 
further addition of materials not only the Adbhuiasdgara but also 
the other works of his father^ So, be it Ballalasena himself or 
his son who may have put the verses of the above-mentioned 
Puranic works into the Ddnasdgara and the Adbhuiasdgara^ the 
insertion was made not later than the middle of the 12th 
century. 

gives a list of these works in Purvabhaga, Chap. I, verses 17“20 
and reads dcalikahvayam'. As we have not been able to find 
within our reach a printed copy or a Ms. of the Adipuram, z woik 
quite different from the later Adi published by the Venkatesvara 
Press, Bombay, we are quite ignorant of its reading. The reading 
‘kalikahvayam", however, is further supported by the word "visnu- 
dharmottara [hva] yam* in which the conjunct consonant preceding 
*ya’ and written in exactly the same way as that before *ya" in 
‘kalika [] yam* must be read as ‘hva* and not as ‘dva*. Eggeling 
also accepts the reading ‘kalikahvayam" in his India Office Cata-^ 
loguBf Part III, p. 543. 

L See Adbhuiasdgara, pp. 2-3. 

2. Ibid^, p. 4 — 

granthe* sminn asamapta eva tanaye samrajyalaksmim 

muda as thapayat [ 

. . . .gangayam viracayya nirjarapuram bharyanuyato 

gatahlf 

Srimallaksmanasenabhupatir atislaghyo yadudyogato 

nispanno’dbhutasagarah krtir asau vallalabhumlbhujah|j 
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Interesting information about the Puranas is supplied^ by 
Ballalasena when he refers to the contents of a few Puranic 
works by way of explaining why he rejected them partly or 
wholly. He says that though the Adipurana was well-known 
for its treatment of gifts divided according to the division of the 
year, it was slightly touched upon in the Danasagara, because its 
contents were already fully utilised in the AcQif£isugcif(Z\ the 
BhcLgavaicif the Brahmanda and the N arudiy apuTdna did not 
contain any chapter on gifts and were consequently set aside, the 
Lifigapuycitia, whose volume was expanded by the chapters on 
great gifts (mahadana) treated of in the MatsyapuT&na and which 
was thus no better than a digest on gifts, was not drawn upon 
(na nibaddharn), because the substance of its contents was already 
obtained from’ other Puranas; the Bhavisyapurana was utilised 
upto the chapters dealing with saptami-(kalpa), while those on 
the astami-and navami-(kalpa) were rejected on account of their 
imbibing Tantric influence; the Vignurahasya and the Siva- 
rahasya which were famous among the people, were mere com- 
pilations and were consequently not utilised; and though the 
Bhavisyottara was famous for its customary laws (or was popularly 
followed) and did not contradict good customs, it was avoided in 
the Danasagara for want of sufficient evidence to prove its 
authenticity.! It is to be noted that Ballalasena says nothing of 


1. srutanyadipurane tu dananyabdavibhagatalj[ 
acarasagaroktatvanna kirtyante tra krtsnasah] 
bhagavatam ca puranam brahmandatn caiva naradiyam caj 
danavidhisiinyam etat trayam iha na nibandha( ?ddha)m 

avadharyaj 

brhad api lingapuranarn matsyapuranoditair mahadanaihl 
avadha(dhi ?) rya labdhasaradananibandhetaranibandham[ 
saptarayavadhi puranam bhavisyam api samgrhitam 

atiyatnatj 

tyaktvastaminavamyoh (‘myau) kanyau (‘lau) 

pasandibhir grastau ( ?oste) [ 
loke prasiddham etad visnurahasyam ca iivarahasyarn ca| 
dvayam iha na parigrhitam samgraharupatvam avadharyaj 
' bhavisyottaram acaraprasiddham avirodhi ca| 
pramdnyam jnapakadrster granthad asmat prthak krtamj 

Danasagara, fol, 3b. 

Eggcling would like to read the word ‘labdhasara etc.’ in line 
d as ‘labdhasa.ram dana°’ — See India Office Catalogue, Part HI, 
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the Brahmavaivarta and the (to him) genuine Garudapurma, 
though he does not draw upon them in his Ddnasagara or 
Adhhutasdgara. 

Next Ballalasena names a set of Puranas rejected by him as 
spurious, viz., Tarksya (i.e., Garuda), Brahma, Agneya, Vaisnava 
consisting of 23,000 slokas, and Lihga of 6,000 slokas; and in 
connection with their contents he says that these works, dealing 
with initiation, consecration, ways of salvation for the Tantriks, 
testing of gems, fictitious genealogies, lexicography, grammar etc. 
and containing irrelevant and contradictory statements, were 
used as means of deception by Minaketanas and others who were 
hypocrites, heretics and pseudo-asceticsh By his remark that 
due to its wide circulation the Skandapurana existed in more 
parts than one, and that three of its parts dealt with the accounts 
(katha) of Paundra, Reva, and Avanti,^ Ballalasena seems to 
include those three parts among the spurious Puranas. 


p. 544. The last line should be read as ‘pramanyajnapaka°’ 
Eggeling reads it as ‘pramanyam jnapakadrstair granthad° etc.’. 

1. tarksyam puranam aparam brahmam agneyam eva ca| 
trayoviihsatisahasram puranam api vaisnavamj' 
satsahasramitam lingam puraiiam aparam tatha| 
diksapratisthapasandamuktiratnapariksanaihj 

mrsa varfasanucaritaih kosavyakaranadibhih [ • 
asangatakathabandhaparasparavirodhitahj 
tanminaketanadinam bhandapasandalinginam j 
lokavancanam alokya sarvam evavari ( ?dhi)ritam| 

Danasagara, fol, 3b-4a. 

In line 6 Eggeling reads °virodhatah. — India Office Catalogue, 
part III, p. 544. 

It is to be noted that though Ballalasena expressly says here 
that he rejected the ‘Tarksya,’ ‘Brahma’, ‘Agneya’, ‘Vaisnava’ and 
‘Lihga’ as spurious and deceptive, he draws considerably upon a 
Brahma, an Agni and a Visnupur&na in his Danasagara and in- 
cludes them in the list of Puranas used in writing the digest. So, 
it is sure that he knew another set of Puranas which he considered 
genuine. The word ‘apara’ used in the above verses is important 
in this connection. 

2. pracaradrupatah skandapuranaikamsato’dhikam] 
yatkhandatritayam paundrarevavantikathasrayam| [ 
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Regarding the Ballalasena says that due to its 

lr.atS o7sf„,„, acs i. excluded from the lists of Pur^s 
and Upapuranas and that it was rejected by him because of its 

Tantric characters , x, * 

We have noted above Ballalascna’s remarks on the character 
and contents of the different Puranas. We shall now exarnme 
these remarks and the Purana quotations made in the Dann- 
sagara and the Adbhutasagara in order to understand the nature 
and contents of the different Puranas known to Ballalasena as 
well as to see whether any of those Puranas have come down to 

us. Let us take up the Mahapuranas here 

n\ Agnipurana or Ballalasena quotes in his 

DSnasagara and Adbhutasagara a large number of verses from 
an Agniurana, but, except only a few scattered lines in Dana- 
sagafa, fol. 96.97b, none of these quoted verses is found in t e 
printed So, the drawn upon by Ballalasena 

was different from our present Agni. 

An examination of the quoted verses shows that the earlier 
Agni (drawn upon by Ballalasena) contained a large number of 
chanters on the methods and merits of making different kinds of 
giftsz and on adbhuta-santi; that the more important gifts were 
dealt with elaborately in distinctly separate sections, short or 
long- and that in a good number of chapters the interlocutors 
were Vasistha and king Arnbarisa. Regarding the stories 
occun-ing in the earlier Agni, the Adbhutasagara supplies us 
with valuable information not only by quoting verses but also by 
referring to the topics or stories dealt with in the chapters from 
which these verses were taken. From these quotations and 
references we understand that the Purana contained a long story 


1. tattatpuranopapuranasamkhya 

vahiskrtam kalmasakarmayogatl 
pasandasastranumatam nirupya 

devipuranam na nibandha ( ?ddha)matra! 

Danasdgara, foL 4a„ 

2 Viz., gudadhenudana, tiladhenudana, ghrtadhenudana, 
j,lankrtaeavidana,'kapilagavidana, ubhayatomukhidana, gosahasra- 
TahkrtaVr^^^^^^ analahkrtavrsadana, gavahnikadana, 
atmadana, vastradana, hemadana, rupyadana, manidana, matha- 
pratisrayadana, kasthadana, dasidana, tiladana, krsnajinadana, 
upanaddana, asvadana, mahisidana, jaladhenudana. 
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of the birth of Vamana (vamanotpatti) and the killing of 
Hiranyakasipu (hiranyakasipuvadha) dealt most propably in more 
chapters than one.i It also contained the story of the 
Ramayana, because there is mention of Ravana’s fight with 
Indra and the latter's defeat, and of Trijata's detailed dream 
about the fate of Havana and his capital.^ The quoted verses 
further show that the chapter or chapters on Hiranyakasipuvadha 
had a large number of verses, if not all, in common with 
Matsyapurana (Vahga. ed.) 161-13, Padmapurdna (Srsti-khanda; 
Anandasrama ed.) 42 and Harivamsa (Vahga. ed.) Ill, 41-47® 
and that the section on Trijata-svapna had many verses in 
common with the Ramayana.^ 

The present spurious Agni, though greatly different from the 
earlier one, is not totally an independent work. From a compa- 
rison between the present Agni and the verses quoted in the Niban- 
dhas from the earlier Agni it becomes evident that the former is 
the result of a destructive recast to which the latter was subjected. 
How in this recast the form of the older Purana was changed is 
best exemplified by a comparison between a long passage, or 
rather an entire chapter, quoted from the ‘Agnipurdna’ in Ddna- 
sdgara, fol. 96a-97b and chapter 210 of the present (Vahga. 
ed.). In the quoted passage Vasistha is found to speak to the 
king (AmbarTsa) on the gift of a cow made of raw sugar (guda- 
dhenudana), but in the said chapter of the present Agni, though 
all the marks proving the existence of the interlocution between 
Vasistha and king Ambarisa have been eliminated many verses 
have been retained, e. g, Agni 2i0 verses 13b-l7a, 19-21, 22b, 23 
and 25-29a tally with some of the verses quoted in the Dana- 
sdgara (fol. 96a-97b). In these common lines even, the readings 
differ disappointingly. Sometimes the subject-matter of a good 
number of stanzas in the Ddnasdgara is found pressed into a 
much lesser number of stanzas in the printed edition. 

Though Ballalasena drew upon an earlier Agni, he was 
quite familiar with the present one, because (i) the contents of 

1. See Adbhutasdgara, pp. 19, 50, 320, 708 etc. 

2. Adbhutasdgara, pp. 500, 501 etc. 

3. See Adbhutasdgara, pp. 50-51 (harivamsa-matsyapurana- 
padraapuranesu hiranyakasipuvadhanimittam — somasya etc.; 
agneyapurane ca — somasya etc.) ; also pp. 320, 378, 412 etc. 

4. Ibid., pp. 512, 513 etc. 
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the spurious A£ni given in Danasagara, fol. 4a^ tally fully with 
those of the present one, (ii) the present has Tantric 

(pasanda) elements, and (iii) the extant also is a spurious 

work^*, ■ 

(2) or Bhd^uv^t£i*—T^h.t present 
Bhagavaia was known to Ballalasena, because (i) it does not 

contain any chapter on gifts (cf. danavidhisunyarii— iJflMasagara 
fol. 3b), (ii) the verses quoted from the ‘Bhagavaia’ in the 
Adbhuiasagara are all, with the exception of only four lineSj 
found in our present Bhagavata (Vahga. ed., I, 14 and lU, 15), 
and (iii) the stories and episodes (viz., vasudevotkranti, hiranya- 
kasiputpatti, hiranyaksotpatti, kamsaristadarsana, ravanotpatti, 
vrsnivamsaksaya and the war among the Vrsnis) referred to in 
connection with the quoted verses occur in Bhag. I, 14 and III, 
13-19. It is however not meant that the Bhagavaia of Ballala's 
time has come down to us totally unaffected by any changes or 
interpolations. On the other hand, it is highly probable 
that occasional changes and interpolations were made even after 
the 12th century A.D. 

(3) Bhavisyapurana.—^ht fact that the verses on gifts 
quoted from a ‘Bhavisyapiirana* in the Danasdgara are, with a 
very few exceptions, found in our present Bhavisya (Vehkat. ed.) 
I (Brahma Parvan), chaps. 64, 93, 103, 118 and 181 and the 
information that the Bhavisyapurana dealt, among other things, 
with the different tithi-kalpas and that the chapters on the astami- 
and navami- kalpa were influenced by Tantricism, show that 
many of the chapters of Ballalasena’s Bhavisyapufaiia have been 
retained in our present work which seems to have preserved in 
its Brahma-parvan the major portion of the earlier Bhavisya of 
IjYg Pj^i;vans.^ In his Catalogue of Sanskvit Afss. ABB, Vol. V 
(no. 3738), Haraprasad Shastri describes a complete Ms. of a 
Bh 'avisyapurana which consists of five Parvans, viz., Brahma, 
Vaisnava, Saiva, Tvastra and Pratisarga, deals with the different 
tithi-kalpas, the stories of Rudra and Surya, and so forth, and is 
really adityacaritapraya. Shastri’s description of the Ms. further 


1. See foot-note 1 on p. 133. 

2. See my essay on the Agnipurdna in Indian Historical 
Quarterly, XII, pp. 683f. 

3. For an analysis of the printed Bhavisya (Vehkatesvara 
Press edition) see my essay in Indian Culture, III, pp. 223f* 
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shows that (i) the Brahma-parvan ends with the pratipat-kalpa, 
the interlocutors being Satanika and Sumantuj («) the Visnu- 
parvan deals with the remaining tithi-kalpas, has Satanika and 
Sumantu (?) as interlocutors, and consists of 3 1 chapters; («i) 
the Rudra-parvan has Sumantu and Satanika as interlocutors, 
deals with the origin of Rudra, Datta and others, and consists of 
3 chapters; {iv) the Tvastr-parvan has Satanika as one of the 
interlocutors, contains a surya-suka-samvada, and deals with the 
story of the marriage between Surya and Samjna (daughter of 
Tvastr), Suka’s going to the solar region (surya-mandala), etc.; 
and [v) the Pratisarga-parvan begins with the Sun as an inter- 
locator, contains a surya-suka-samvada, and ends with the return 
of Suka from the solar region. Much of the above contents is 
found in the Brahma-parvan of the printed Bhavisya. 

(4) Brahmandapiirana— The present Brahmanda (Veh- 
kat. ed.) which is a very early work and which, in accordance 
with the information contained in Danasagara. fol. 3b, does not 
contain any chapter on gifts, was certainly known to Ballalasena 
in some form or other. The fact that of the 23 lines on kaya- 
ristadbhuta quoted in the Adbhuiasagara from the ‘Brahmmda- 
purdna’ not a single is found in the present Brahmanda, while 
as many as 17 are found in Vdyu 19, can be explained by saying 
that the texts of the Vdyn and Brahmanda being originally 
identical, the Ms. of the latter used by BallMasena contained the 
chapter on kayaristadbhuta which has been lost from our printed 
Brahmanda. 

(5) Brahmapurdna or Brahma , — Not a single of the 
numerous verses quoted in the Ddnasdgara is found in the 
present apocryphal Brahma which is called an Upapurana by 
Narasiriiha Vajapeyin of Orissa.^ So, it is sure that BallMasena's 
genuine Brahmapurdna was quite different from the extant one. 
Ballalasena knew a spurious Brahma also, but as the contents of 
the spurious Puranas, stated generally in Ddnasdgara, fol. 4a, 
do not agree even partially with those of our extant Brahma, it 
is highly probable that Ballala’s spurious Brahma also was a 
different work. 

(6) Kurmapurdna or Kaurma . — The present KUrrna- 
purdna is generally the same as that drawn upon by Ballalasena 

1. See my essay on the Brahmapurdna in Indian Culture, II, 
pp. 235 f. 

xn—is 
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in his Danasagara, because (i) the great majority of the verses 
quoted by him from the ‘Kurmapurana’ or ‘Kaurma’ is found in 
Kurma (Vahga. ed.) II, chaps. 18, 26 and 44 and (ii) Ballala 
refers to the list of Upapuranas in Kurma I, 1, 17, 20, which is, 
therefore, of much earlier date. 

(7) Lingapurana or Lainga. — It has already been pointed 
out that the verses from the Lingapurana in the Danasagara 
and the Adbhuiasagara can rightly be suspected to have been 
added by Laksmanasena for the following reasons: (i) the Linga 
is not mentioned in the lists of Puranas and Upapuranas utilised 
in the above-mentioned Nibandhas, and (ii) in Danasagara, fol. 
3b, there are clear indications that the Linga was not drawn 
upon in the Danasagara. 

The present Linga, ^ however, is not a late work. It was 
known in Ballalasena's time; because (i) the verses quoted in the 
Danasagara from a ‘Lingapurana’ or ‘Lainga’ are all found in 
our present Linga I, 77 (on the consecration of a Linga) and II, 
28 (on mahadana), and those quoted in the Adbhuiasagara are, 
with only a few exceptions, found in Linga I, 91 and 10.; and 
(ii) the line ‘brhad api lihgapuranam matsyapuranoditair maha- 
danaih ‘{Danasagara, fol. 3b) points to the present Linga which 
deals, in chaps. 28-44 of its Uttarardha, with the great gifts 
treated of in Matsya 274-289. 

The present Linga seems to have undergone changes after 
Ballalasena’s time. There are occasional differences in readings 
between the quoted verses and their parallels in the printed edi- 
tion; and the verse in Adbhuiasagara, p. 513 with the words 
‘lingapurane tripuravadhanimittakathane mayavakyam' is not 
found in the present Linga, though it contains the story of Tri- 
pura-vadha. 

Besides the present Linga, which itself is an apocryphal 
work, 2 Ballalasena knew another spurious Linga consisting of 
6,000 slokas and dealing with initiation, consecration etc.^ That 
more Lingapurdnas than one came into existence at a fairly early 
date is indicated by our present Linga itself which says ‘laihgam 


1. Edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta. 

2. My essay on the Lmgapurdna will shortly be published 
in Indian Culture, Calcutta. 

3. See foot-note 1 on p. 133. 
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ekadasavidliam prabhinnam dvapare yuge' (Linga 39^ 64a= 
Skanda Yllf iy 2^ lOlb)/ 

(8) Markandeyapufdna. — This Parana is drawo upon both 

in the Ddndsagara and the Adbhutasagara, and the quoted 
verses are all; with the exception of only ten (nine on manusad- 
bhuta in Adbutasdgara, p. 485 and one on p. 509), found in the 
extant which, therefore, is generally the same as 

that used by Ballalasena. 

(9) Maisyapurdna or Mdisya, — Both in his Ddnasdgara and 
Adbhutasdgara Ballala draws profusely upon the Maisyapurdna by 
referring, in many cases, to the relevant topics and episodes, and 
these quoted verses are, with a very few exceptions, found in our 
present Mdisya, chapters 22, 53, 67, 82-92, 115, 13^, 153, 163, 
172, 205-7, 228-238, 240-243, 274-289 and 290 which deal with 
the respective topics or episodes referred to. In my analysis of 
the Maisyapurdna I have already dealt with the dates of most of 
these chapters.^ Those remaining chaps. 134, 153, 163 
and 172) are utilised below^ to determine the dates of a few more* 
groups of chapters. 

The story of the origin and destruction of Tripura, a city 
built by the demon architect Maya, is dealt with in Maisya 129- 
140. These chapters, except the interpolated portions if any, are 
earlier than the beginning of the 12th century A. D., for 
Ballalasena quotes a line from chap. 134 in connection with 4he 
burning of Tripura'. Chaps. 146-160 deal with the birth of the 
demon Taraka and his death at the hand of Karttikeya. Of these, 
only chaps. 146-148 (especially except verses 1-40 of chap. 146) 
and chaps. 153-160 (especially except verses 1-221 and 228b to 
the end of chap. 153, and verses 447-485 of chap. 154) have 
been borrowed by the Padmapurdna (Srsti-khanda). So, the 
intervening chaps. 149-152, on the description of a war between 
the gods and demons, seem to be interpolations. As Ballalasena 
quotes in his Adbhutasdgara a line from chap. 153 by mentioning 
that it is taken from the episode of the war between the gods and 
the demons,® we can be sure that chaps. 146-148 and 153-160 

L For an analysis of the Markandeyapurdna, sec Indian 
Historical Quarterly, XI, pp. 108f. 

2. See Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instil 
tute,XVlI,pp. Xi. 

3. Cf. Adbhutasdgara, p. 478- matsyapurane devasurayud- 
dhanimittam, 
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(especially except the verses noted above) are earlier than 1100 
A.D. Again, chaps. 39-41 of the Padmapurdna (Srsti-khanda), 
which tally considerably with chaps. 146-148 and 153-160 are to 
be dated between 800 and 950 A.D. and naost probably in the, 
latter half of the eighth century A.DA So, Maisya 146-148 and 
153-160 (especially except the verses noted above) are to be 
dated earlier than 200 A. D. 

Chaps. 161-163 deal with the killing of Hiranyakasipo by 
the Man-lion, and chap. l72, which belongs to the group consist- 
ing of the closely interrelated chaps. 169-179, with the taraka- 
maya-yuddha between the gods on the one side and the demons 
Yaksas, Serpents, Raksasas etc. on the other. As Ballalasena 
quotes in his Ddnasdgara a good number of verses from chaps. 
163 and 172 by expressly mentioning the stories^ and as Padma’- 
purdna (Srsti-khanda) chaps. 42, 37-38 and 43 (verses 6b-9a and 
77-85a), which are borrowed from Maisya 161-163, 169-178 and 
174 (verses 1-1 3a) respectively, are to be dated between 800 and 
950 A.D. and most probably in the latter half of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D.,3 the above-mentioned chapters (161-163, 169-178 
and verses l-13a of chap. 179) of the Matsyapurdna must be 
placed earlier than 800 A.D. 

A comparison between the present Maisya and the quoted 
verses shows that this Purana has not suffered much through 
losses, though interpolations continued to be made even after the 
12th century A.D. 

(10) Ndradiyapurdna ox Ndradtya . — By his statement 
that he did not draw upon the Ndradlyapurdna because it did 
not contain any chapter on gift (cf, Ddnasdgara^ fob 3b) Ballala- 
sena means most probably the present Ndradlya in which also 
there is no chapter on gift. As neither the Ddnasdgara nor the 
Adbhuiasdgara has even a single line from the Ndradlya^ it is not 
possible to say anything definitely. 

(11) Padmapurdna or Pddma . — This Purana is drawn 
upon both in the Ddnasdgara md the Adbhtiiasdgara; and the 
verses quoted in the former are all found in Srsti-khanda, chaps. 


1. See my essay on the Padmapurdna in Indian Culture, IV, 
pp. 73f. 

2. See Adbhuiasdgara, pp. 20, 23, 50 etc.; and pp. 319, 358 
and 701, 

3. See my essay on the Padmapurdna. 
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10, 15 and 31, and those quoted in the latter are all found in 
chaps. A7 and 43 of the same Khanda. In connection with the 
quotations the following stories of the Padmapurana have been 
mentioned in the Adbhuiasagara : 

(») Hiianyakasipu-vadha — {Adbhuiasagara, pp, 20, 23 etc.) 
(«) Tarakamaya-yuddha— ( „ pp. 319, 332, 358 etc.) 

{Hi) Deva-parajaya — {Adbhuiasagara, p. 409). These 

stories occur in the Srsti-khanda. 

(12) S ivapur ana or Saiva.~Oi the 31 lines (except the 
repeated ones) quoted in the Danasagara from a ‘Sivapurdna’, 
27 are found in the Sanatkumara-sarhhita of the extant Siva 
(Vahgavasi edition). So, our present Siva has portions which 
can rightly claim to be fairly old.^ 

(13) Skandapurdna or Skdnda . — Ballalasena quotes 
numerous verses from a ‘Skandapurdna' or ‘Skdnda’ in his 
Nibandhas, but none of them is found in the printed Skanda 
(Vahga. ed.).2 

(14) Tdrksya (i.e. Garuda) Pwrawa— Ballalasena includes 
it among the spurious Puranas. Though he does not draw upon 
it in his Nibandhas, his enumeration of the contents of the 
spurious Puranas shows definitely that this spurious Tdrksya is 
the same as the present Garuda which also deals with diksa, 
pratistha, ratnapariksa, mrsa-vamsanucarita, vyakarana etc. 

(15) Vdmanapurdna.—Thh Purana is drawn upon in the 
Ddnasdgara, and all the quoted verses, except two, are found in 
chap. 96 of our present Vdniana (Vanga. ed,), which, therefore, 
has preserved much of its older materials. 

(16) Vardhapurdna or Vdrdha.— This Purana is drawn 
upon in the Ddnasdgara, and all the quoted verses are found in 
chaps. 205-207 of the present Par aha (Vanga. ed.) which, there- 
fore, was known to Ballalasena in some form or other. 

(17) Vdyupurdna or Vdyavtya.^—This is a very ancient 
work, and most of the verses quoted by Ballalasena in his 
Nibandhas from a ‘Vdyupurdna’ or ‘Vdyamya’ are found in 
chaps. 1$ and 80 of the present Vdyu (Anandasrama edition).* 

^ (18) Visnupurdna or Vaisnava — The Ddnasdgara and 

the Adbhuiasagara have 6 and 33 lines respectively from a 


1-3, The Siva, the Skanda and the Vdyupurdna will be 
analysed on other occasions. 
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‘Vimufurana’. Of these, only two, quoted in Danasagara, 
fol. 21a, are found in our present Visnu (Vahga. ed.. Ill, 12, 20.), 
As the quoted verses in the Adbhuiasagara are concerned with 
different adbhutas earth-quake, dream, and delivery), it is 

sure that Ballalasena used a manuscript copy of the Visnupurana 
which contained chapters on these topics. 

The absence of chapters on adbhutas in our present Visnu 
does not, however, prove that Ballalasena’s Visnupurana was a 
totally different work. On the other hand, it is highly probable 
that Ballala knew the extant Visnu with a few chapters on 
adbhutas borrowed from the Maisyapurana or the Visnudhar- 
niottara or both. 

Ballala mentions a spurious Visnu of 23,000 slokas. It was 
most probably the great fame and popularity of the genuine 
Vistiupurana that encouraged the composition of such a spurious 
work at a time earlier than the beginning of the 12th century 
A.D. As no Ms. of this spurious work has yet been found, it 
seems to have been lost. 

The Upapuranas, which require very close and careful 
study, will be examined on other occasions. 


APPENDIX. 

I. Verses quoted from the p. 712 . . „ 111,17,4. 

Bhagavata’ in II. For the Verses quoted in 

Adbhutasagara, the Danasagara from the 

p. 354 . .Bhagavata I, 14, 16a. ‘Bhavisyapurana’ and traced 

p. 355 .. „ 111,17,5. in the Vehkat. ed. of the 

p' 378 „ I. 14, 16b. Bhavisya see Indian Cul- 

p!410 . . „ in. 17, 7; tore. Ill, p. 228. 

& 1, 14, 18a. III. Verses quoted from the 
p. 426 . . „ I, 14,20a. ‘Brahmandapurana’ in 

0 . 481 . . „ I, 14, 20b-c. Adbhutasagara, 

p. 625 . . „ I, 14, 13b. p. 524 . . Vayu 19, 22. 

p. 642 . . „ 1, 14, 19b. p. 527 . . „ 19, 31. 

p. 643 . . „ III. 17, 13a. p. 531 . . ., 19, 21b. 

p.645.. „ I, 14.19b. p.537.. „ 19, 23b and 23. 

p.653.. Ill, 17, 11b; p. 538 . . „ 19,24b. 

^ 111,17,10. p.539.. „ 19,24. 

p. 654 . . I, 14, 12b- p. 542 . . „ 19, 30. 

. 13a.- ^ ^ p;S44 . ^T9.:5.::r 

p. 658.. ., 111,17, 9; p.545— „ 19,12. 

I, 14, 12a. IV. Verses quoted from the 
p. 709 . . „ III, 17, 13, 'KUrmapurdna’ or ‘Kaurma’ 

V P^: 710- i ^: T,:::14,\^ 45/ in 

and 17b. Danasagara, 
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fol. 9b — iiTMma II, 26, 57. 

fol. 21a . . „ 

II, 18, 53. 

fol. 25a . . ,, 

II, 18, 81-82 

fol. 137a . . „ 

II, 26, 13. 

fol. 149b . . „ 

II, 26, 18. 

fol. 154a . . „ 

II, 26, 17. 

fol. 195a . . „ 

II, 44, 123 
and 125-127. 

fol. 242b-243a . 

. » II, 26, 
30-31. 

fol. 246a . . 

II, 26, 25-26 

fol. 252b-253a— 

■„ II, 26, 23 
and 19-21. 

fol. 285a . . „ 

II, 26, 35. 


V. Verses quoted from the 
^Lingapurana' or ^Lainga' 
in 


(a) Ddnasdgara, 

fol. ISa-b . . Linga I, 77, 33b- 
35, and 52b-54a. 
fol 28a .. „ 11,28, 34b. 

(b) Adhhutasagara, 

p. 507 .. Linga 1^ 9lf 19 and 
27. 


p. 508 . . „ 

I, 91, 15, 29 
and 16. 

p. 509 . . „ 

I, 91, 17b, 35, 
31 and 34. 

p. 524 .. „ 

I, 91, 24. 

p. 525 — cf. „ 

I, 91, 5. 

p. 527 .. „ 

I, 91, 33. 

p. 536 . . „ 

I, 9, 23b. 

p. 533 . . „ 

1,91, 13b. 

p. 537 . . „ 

I, 91,25b and 
25. 

p. 538 .. „ 

I, 91, 26b. 

p. 539 .. „ 

I, 91, 26. 

p. 541.. „ 

I, 91, 13a. 

The line ‘pi- 
vatasca’ and 
the verse 

‘sadyah sna- 
nanuliptasya’ 
are not found. 

p. 542 . . „ 

1. 91, 82. 

p. 544 . . „ 

I, 91, 7. 

p. 545 . . 

1,91, 14. 

p. 546 cf. „ 

I, 91, 6. 

p. 548 cf. „ 

I, 91, 12. 

p. 554 cf. „ 

1,91,11. 

p. 556 . . „ 

1,91, 21. 

p.712.. „ 

I, 100, 9-10. 


VI. Verses quoted from the 
* Markandeyapurana in. 


(a) Ddnasdgara, 
fol. 29b —Markandeya p. 16, 
36b-37a. 

fol. 163b.. „ 10,S7a. 
fol. 189b.. „ 10, S7a. 


(b) Adbhutasdgara, 
pp. 253-4 — Markandeya p. 58, 
‘55. 


pp. 254-5 . . 


58, 6-9. 

p. 256 . . 

Si 

58, ll-13a. 

p. 257 .. 

3S 

58, 16-19a. 

p.259 .. 

3S 

58,20b-28. 

p. 261 . . 

33 

58, 30-33a. 

p. 262 . . 

33 

58, 34-S6a and 
37. 

p.263 .. 

S3 

58, 38b-40a, 

36b, 37a and 
40b. 

pp. 264-5 . . 

33 

58, 40b-47. 

pp. 266 7 . . 

33 

58, 48b-53a. 

pp, 267-8 . . 

33 

58, 79b-80, 56, 
75b-79a, 65- 
67, and 69- 
73a. 

p. 506 

33 

43, 4 and 20. 

p. 507 . . 

33 

43, 19 and 15. 

p. 508 .. 

33 

43, 27 and 16. 

p. 509 .. 

33 

43, 17, 18a 

(the line 

‘drstva tu’ is 
not found), 
29 and 31. 

p. 518 .. 

33 

43, 35-37. 

p. 523 . . 

, S3 

43. 10. 

p. 524 . . 

33 

43, 24. 

p.525 .. 

33 

43, 5. 

p. 527 . . 

*3 

43, 32. 

p. 528 .. 

33 

43, 33. 

p.530 .. 

S3 

43, 28. 

p.531 .. 

33 

43, 23a. 

p. 535 .. 

33 

43, 8. 

p. 539 . . 

33 

43, 26. 

p.541 .. 

33 

43, 22 (cf. 
also 43, 13a.) 

p.542 .. 

33 

43, 30. 

p. 544 . . 

33 

43, 7. 

p. 545 . . 

33 

43, 14. 

p. 546 .. 

S3 

43,6. 

p.548 .. 

33 

43, 12. 

p. 553 . . 

33 

43, 9b and 11. 

p.556 .. 

S3 

43, 9. 

p. 557 . . 

33 

43, 21. 
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VII. Verses quoted from the 
’Matsyapurana’ or ‘Matsya’ 
in. 



Adbhutasagara, 

5 . . Matsya 229, 5. 

6 . . „ 229, 6-9a and 

9b- 10a. The 


line ‘divyam 
tivraphalam’ 
is not found. 


n 9 .. „ 228, 2-3a; 229, 

12b-13a. 


p. 

20—' 

cf. 

3) 

163, 37a. 

Jr 

P, 

23 . 


33 

163, 38a. 

Jr ’ 

p. 

43 . 


3 3 

163, 35. 

Ju 

p. 

50 . 


33 

163. 38b-39a. 

Jr 

PP* 

87-88 


33 

67, 2-6, 

JT JT 

P* 

141 . 


33 

163, 39b. 

p. 

275 . 


33 

231, 5. 

ir 

p. 

290 . 


33 

163, 37b. 

Jr • 

P. 

296— 

cf. 

3 3 

chap. 229. 

P* 

302 . 


3 3 

233, 7 and 8b. 

Jr 

P. 

318 . 


3 S 

233,6; 168. 50. 

jr • 

P. 

319 . 


3 3 

172, 19; 231,4 

Jr 



(second pada 





differs) ; 172, 





18b. 

P* 

320 . 


33 

238,2; 163,48b. 

P- 

336 . 

, Matsya 163, 42b. 

P* 

337 . 


33 

163, 42a. 

sr 

p. 

353 . 


33 

243, 23a and 





22. 

p. 

356 . 


33 

228, 11: 236, 

5. 

P- 

358 . 


33 

172, 13-14a. 

p. 

375 . 


33 

233, la. 

p. 

376 . 


33 

233, lb and 





2a. 

p. 

378 . 


33 

233, 3a; 163, 





43a. 

p. 

379 . 


33 

233, 3b-4a. 

p* 

,380- 


* 33 

233, 4b, 

p’ 

,381 . 


33 

233, 9. 

p. 

. 386 . 


33 

228, 21a. 

p. 

. 888 . 


33 

228, 21-22a. 

p, 

. 391 . 


■ 3 * 

228, 22b-23, 

p 

. 398 . 


3 * 

228,24-25. 

p 

.401 . 

. 

33 

228,26-27. 

pp. 

408-409 . 

• 33 

240,8b-9a. 

p' 

.410 . 


33 

234, l-3a. The 





line ‘asosya 





va’ is not 





found. 


p. 412 . 

• 3 3 

234, 3b-5a. 

p. 413 . 

• 33 

228,12b; 234, 



5b-7. 

p. 416 . 

• 33 

231,1. 

p. 417 . 

* 33 

231, 2b-3. 

p. 418 . 

• 33 

231, 6b and 8a. 

p. 419 . 

• 33 

281,9b-ll. 

p. 425 . 

• 33 

230, l-5a. 

p. 426 . 

* 33 

163, 45b-46. 

p.427- 

-cf. „ 

230,6a. 

p. 428 . 

• 33 

230, 8a and 7a. 

p. 429 . 

. 

230, 6b and 7b. 

p. 430 . 

‘ • 33 

230, 5b. 

pp. 431-2. 

‘ * 3 3 

230, 9b- 12. The 


line ‘talling- 
ena’ is not 
found. 


p. 441 . 

. Matsya 232, 5b-6a 


and 11 a. 

p. 442 . 

* 33 

232, 10a, 9b 


and 9a. 

p. 443 , 

• 33 

163, 44; 232, 



6b, 


p. 444 . . ,, 232, 7b-8. 

p.44S.. „ 232, 11b- 12a. 

p. 446 . . ,, 163, 49. 

p. 447 . . „ 232, 12b-14. 

p. 458 . . 238. 1. 

p. 459 . . „ 238, 15a-b 

and 16. The 
verse 'sva- 
yam udgha- 
tite' is not 
found.’ 

p. 460 , . ., 237, 12 and 

7-8. Four 
lines from 
‘dvarapra- 
karagehesu’ 
are not 
found. 

p. 461.. ,. 163,51. 

p.468.. „ 228,11b. 

p. 469 . . „ 236, 2a, 3a 

and 4b. 

p. 470 . . „ 236, 2b and 

4b. 

p. 471 . . „ 236, 1 and 

3b-4. 

p. 472 . . „ 228, 14a. 

p. 478 . . „ 231, 7 and 

8b-9a: 153, 
175a. 
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p. 483 . . 
p.484.. 


p. 486 


, 134, 12b. 

, 238, 10a, 9a, 

10b- 11 a, 6b, 

8, Sb and 
lib, 

, 238, 15a-b 

and 16. 
p. 490 . . cf. „ 241, 13. 

p. 492 . . „ 241,12. 

p.493.. „ 241,14. 

pp. 501-502 . . „ 242, 19b-20. 
pp. 502-503 . . ,, 242, 2b- 15a. 
p: 514 . . „ 242, I7b-18 

. and 15b- 16. 

p. 560 .. „ 235, 1-3. 

p. 564 . . ,, 235, 4, 

p. 583 . . „ 237, l-3a, 

p.584 .. 237, 3b. 

p.585.. „ 237;4. 

p. 587 . . „ 237, 9a and 

13-14. 

p.654 cf. „ 237,9b. 

p. 663 . . ,, 237, 5b. 

p.689.. „ 237,10. 

p. 698 . . „ 237, 11. 

p.701 .. „ 172,15. 

pp. 701-702 . . „ 233, 7-8. 
p 713 . . „ 233, 2b. 

p. 714 . . „ 233, 9a. 

pp. 733-6 . . „ Chap. 228 (ex- 
cept verses 1, 
25b-26a and 
29). 

Two of the 
quoted lines 
viz., ‘arogya- 
dhanakamas 
ca’ {Adbhuta- 
s agar a, p.733) 
and ‘Karya 
marudgani’ 
{Adbhutasa- 
gara, p. 734) 
are not found, 
p. 736 . . „ 228, 29. 

pp. 743-4 . . ,, 229, 13b-20a, 

^ 22b-24a, 20b- 

22a and 24b- 
25. 

p. 751.. „ 229, lOb-lla. 

(b) For the verses quoted 
from the ‘Matsyapurana’ or 
‘Matsya’ in the Danas agar a and 
found in the printed Matsya, 
XII— 19 


see Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 
XVII, p. 31. 

VIII. For the verses quoted 
from the ‘ Padmapurdna’ or 
‘Padma’ znd traced in the 
printed Padma, see Indian 
Culture, IV, p. 93. 

IX. Verses quoted from the 
‘Sivapurdna’ in 

Danasagara, 

fol. 13b . . Sivapurana IV 
(Sanatkumara- 
saihhita), 26, 
58-59. 

fol. 123b-124a . . „ IV, 22 
126b-128a. 
fol. 126a .. „ IV, 10, 44b- 
4Sa and 46b- 
48a. 

fol. 137a .. „ IV, 10, 44b- 
45a and 46b- 
48a. 

fol. 154a . . IV, 25, 45. 
fol. 173a .. „ IV, 10, 44b- 
45a and 46b- 
48a. 

fol. 188a . . „ IV, 22, 130b- 
131. 

fol. 190b .. „ IV, 22, 119 
(also cf . IV, 
13, 42b-43a) 
fol. 286a .. „ IV, 22, 119 
also cf. IV, 
13, 42b-43a. 
fol. 291b-292a .. „ IV, 20, 31; 

IV, 20, 9b-10a ; 
IV, 20. lOb-c. 

X. Verses quoted from the 
‘Vamanapurdna’ in 
Danasagara, 

fol. 5a . . Vamanap. 95, 7-9 
fol. I52a . . „ 95, 44. 

fol. 181a.. „ 95,44. 

fol. 204b . . „ 95, 44. 

The verse, 
‘grhakarma- 
karim’ is not 
found. 

fol. 23Sa-b . . „ 95, 23b-24a. 
fol. 236a . . „ 95, 24b-c and 

25-26a. 

fol. 236b .. 95, 26b-27a 

and 27b-c. 
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:,;:T0l:237a.,: 95, 38. , The . 

verse 'ghr- 
tam ca' has 
undoubtedly 
been dropped. 
foL 237b . . ' Vamanap. 95, 39- 

40. 

fob 238a . . ,, 95, 41 and 43. 

XL For the verses quoted 
from the 'Vardhapurdna' in 
the Ddnasdgara and traced 
in the printed Vardha, see 
Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 
XVIII, p. 334. 

XII. Verses quoted from the 
'‘Vdyupurdna^ or *Vdyaviya’ 
in 


(sl) Ddnasdgara, 
fob 187a ... Fay w 80, 59. 

(b) Adbhutasdgara, 
p. 506 .. Fdyfi 19, 18. 
p. 507 . „ ' 19, 17 and 25. 

p. 508 . . „ 19, 13, 27 and 

14. 

p. 509 . . „ 19, 16, 33 and 

IS. The verse 
"nagcam §ra- 
vanakam^ is 
not found. 

XIII. For the verses quoted 
from ^the Visnupurdna’ in 
the Ddnasdgara and traced 
in the printed Visnu, see 
Annals,XYllI,p.272. 



HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MUDRARAKSASA, 

BY 

Professor R. Sathianathier, m.a., 

Annamalai University. 

We learn from the Hero as Poet that “Marlborough said 
that he knew no English History but what he had learned from 
Shakespeare.” But in ancient India historical dramas were rare 
znA Mudraraksasa rarer still. Of the extant political plays 
Visakhadatta’s is decidedly the best as the ArihaMstra of Kau- 
tilya is in the literature of Dandamii and the Rdjatarangini of 
Kalhana among truly historical compositions. Dr. A. B. Keith 
characterises any attempt to distil history from the Mudraraksasa 
as “very dubious”.^ Mr. H.K. Deb considers the play as “abound- 
ing in historical absurdities”. ^ Mr. P. L. Bhargava merely quotes 
the opinion of Smith and Flillebrandt that “the play, although 
full of imaginary details, is probably based on events which 
actually occurred”^. A better view is expounded by Mr. T. M. 
Sen: “In measuring the historical value of our play we should 
be guided by the general trend of the plot and the atmosphere 
pervading throughout, rather than by the personnel of the drama 
and the tribes and place-names. Thus it is idle to speculate 
regarding the identification of Parvataka, his son Malayaketu, and 
the frontier tribes who fought for and against Chandragupta”.< 

Yet he says that “the murder of Parvataka probably refers to 

the assassination of Philippos in B.C. 324-3”.8 Dr. F. W. Thomas 
observes — “The il/wdrara^wsa... preserves... some outlines of 
the events which attended the foundation of the (Maurya) 
dynasty.® We need not question its evidence, which we are 
justified by some analogies in regarding as a genuine theatrical 
tradition”.^ This tradition is to be discussed “in a mood of 
pious agnosticism” and history, if one is to “observingly distil it 
out”, will vindicate that work from the unmerited attacks on its 

1. Sanskrit Drama, p. 205 n. 

2. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, p. 479. 

3. Candragupta Maurya, p. 36. 

4. /.H’.a.,Vol.V,p.9. 

5. Ibid., p. 14n. 

6. C.!?./., Vol. I, p. 467. 

7. Ibid., ^.471, 
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historical value, as the critical insight of Dr. Btihler has vindicat- 
ed the 

( 1 ) 

This indication of the purusarthas shows the conformity of 
the Mudraraksasa to the Arthasdsira of Kautilya, and the nume- 
rous parallels between these two works, including the Kautilya 
Visnugupta identity, are striking. 

(2) f H 

The form Kautilya supplies the dominant note of the drama, 
the alternative form Kautalya, with the limited support of manu- 
script authority, being an after-thought of MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastri, provoked by the meaning of the name. The Arya-Manju- 
sn— Mulakalpa gives Canakya the characteristic titles of krodha- 
rdt and yamaniakah,^ but does not mention his role as king- 
maker. It places Candragupta immediately after Ntcamukhya 
(Mahapadma) Nanda, and abolishes the Mauryan revolution. ’ It 
is surprising that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal regards this as “a true 
history.” « 

(3) 

Mr. Deb regards Vrsala as a personal name on the authority 
of the Medinikosa,^ but personal names and titles are mixed up 
in Sanskrit lexicons, and even Narendra is regarded by some as 
a personal name of Candragupta Maurya, Further even per- 
sonal names must have a meaning. Mr. Deb remarks: “The 
MMtfrarafoasa probably belongs to the Gupta period; and there 
is not an iota of evidence to show that the word had 

already changed in meaning from ‘herete’ or 'outcaste' to Sudra 
by caste.”7 But the AmarakosaA equates Vrsala with Sudra: 

1. Mudraraksasa (Act I, Yerse 5). The references to the 
text are to Prof. K. H. Dhruva’s edition, 1923, except where 
Telang’s edition is mentioned. 

3. K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 72. 

4. Ibid., Introductory, p. 15. 

-5. 

6. I.H.Q., Vol. VIII, p. 469. 

C : :7. IMd., p. 471. 

: : 8. : :’Sfldra:Varga, lin^^ 1*. ^ 
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and it is generallj assigned^ to the Gupta 'age. Mr. H.:C. Raya- 
chaudhuri takes the word as analogous to Vraiya.^ Mr. S* K. 
Bose tries to show its original sense.2 But we are concerned 
with the meaning of a word used by Visakhadatta, and can get 
at it by confining our attention to his age or a little earlier. 
Therefore the aiithonty of the Amarakosa is practically decisive. 

Now the question arises whether Kautilya would have ad- 
dressed Candragupta as Sudra, Dhundhiraja's explanation is 
unsatisfactory : 

If Kautilya wanted to slight Candragupta, he would not have 
used the other form of address, or referred to the Vrsala as 
“the best of kings’’^. To him Sudra is not to call him 
names. To address one by one's caste-name is not unknown to- 
day. Moreover the successful INIaurya revolution must have 
given commendable significance to Candragupta’s caste-name. 
The professional status of Sudras was not very different from 
that of Vaisyas; the Arthasastra shows that Varta (agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and trade) was common to both castes.® There 
does not seem to be any impropriety in Candragupta being ad- 
dressed as Sudra by his political guru Kautilya. One need not 
go to the extent of giving the term Vrsala an altogether differ- 
ent significance by taking it as meaning 'a horse’. If the Vrsala- 
sudra equation is objectionable, the other equations mentioned 
above are still more objectionable; it would be more impolite to 
address Candragupta as heretic, outcaste or apostate. In these cir- 
cumstances it is best to give the term Vrsala its normal meaning 
of Sudra. 

The famous Purdnic statement, 

really means that generally kings from the time of the 
Nandas would be Sudras, but to look for an exception to the 
rule immediately after the Nandas is to sacrifice the rule. In 


1. Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 558. 

2. Ibid., pp. 595-7, 

3. Telang’s edition, 1918, p. 160. 

4. Ill, 18, 3. 

5. 111,18. 

6. The references to the Arthasastra are to the Trivandrum 
edition ; Part I, p. 29. 

7. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 25. 
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the absence of a specific statement to the contrary in the 
Puranas, Candragupta was a Sudra to the Pauranikas. 

Eautilya underlines good birth among the qualifications of 
officers of state. His ideal polity was one based on the Varn- 
asramadharma.'^ He believes Ksattriya sovereignty to be the 
best.2 A king should be a. mahakulitia.^ Kautilya differs from 
purvacdryas in preferring a well-born (abhijata) but weak king 
to a strong but base-born (anabhijata) king^ and a well-born 
but unwise son to a wise but base-born son.® Further, good birth 
is regarded by him as the supreme qualification for ministers and 
high priests®, for certain classes of spies and envoys,^ and for 
heads of departments.* Lastly, be despises a king not of royal 
parentage {ardjabljt).^ All this is supposed to negative the 
possibility of Kautilya enthroning a Sudra Candragupta. But 
Sudra birth should not be confounded with ignoble birth; 
Kautilya does not oppose kullnas to Sudras. Moreover, he could 
not have completely carried out in his early life the considered 
views of his in the evening of his life. His lust for vengeance on 
the Nandas would have left him few samples in the choice of 
instruments. At any rate, Candragupta was a rdjabtjl. Anyhow, 
the Mudraraksasa tradition cannot be dismissed on the negative 
evidence of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. It is curious that some 
scholars who complain of lack of agreement bet-ween the Mudra- 
raksasa and the KauHliya to the negative testimony of 

the latter to discredit the tradition embodied in the former. 

Justin says that “Sandracottus was of humble origin”.^® 
This does not necessarily mean that he was of ignoble origin. 
The Greek ‘‘Xandrames” is identified by some with Candragupta. 
It is no doubt to be equated with Candramas, but the historical 
details given by Greek writers apply to Mahapadma Nanda rather 
than to Candragupta. The former is styled Nicamukhya in the 

1. Lp.31. 

2. I, p. 47. 

3. II, p. 225. 

4. Ill, p. 15. 

5. II, p. 352. 

6. I, pp. 45-C. 

7. I, pp. 57 and 78. 

8. I. p. 160. 

9. II, p. 228. 

10. Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. TI, p. 149. 
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^Arya-Manjitsn-Mulakalpa^ As Candra and Nanda are derived 
from roots of the same meaning — =^!?^and the Nanda king 

could be referred to as Candramas. The vigraha of the com- 
pound Candragupta may be =^5Tcj;^ and the Greek ^'Xan- 
drames^^ may refer to Candragupta's persecutor, Nanda or Candra- 
mas* 

The ^^Vmhpa Moriyar*' of Tamil literature has been 
variously understood. The Tamil Lexicon^ gives a number of 
meanings to ^^VampiT* and its variants* ^Vampan* means an 
illegitimate son, and Dr, F, W. Thomas translates that expression 
as ^^Bastard Mauryas''.^ also means newness. It 

seems best to take this sense and interpret that expression as up- 
I start Mauryas,^ The Siidra sovereignty of Candragupta must 

have made him appear as a parvenu to Mamulanar. 

Dr. B. C. Law observes: ‘^Candragupta is represented (in 
the Mtidrardksasa) as an illegitimate son of the last Nanda king 
by a Sudra woman named Mura'\5 But the Mura story is not 
incorporated in that drama. ‘‘According to the popular tradi- 
tion he (Mahapadma Nanda) had by a wife of low extraction, 
called Mura, another son named Candragupta. This last cir- 
cumstance is not stated in the Purdnas nor Vrihai Kaihd, mid 
rests therefore on rather questionable authority'\6 The com- 
mentator on the V isnuptirdna mentions Mura as ^^one of 
the wives of Nanda^'.'J' Dhundhiraja's upodghdta describes 
Mura as the Sudra wife, not the concubine, of the Nanda: 

w 11 ® 

Candragupta could be of ignoble birth only if his mother had 
been a concubine. If she had been merely a Sudra married to 
the Nanda king, an anuloma connection would be perfectly legal 
and moral. The description of Candragupta as a kulahma hy 

1. K. P. Jayaswal, o/-. at., p. 31. 

2. VI, p. 3493. 

3. C.H./., Vol. I, p. 596. 

4. S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89 ; 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, I, p. 27 «. ^ 

5. Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 213. 

6. Wilson, of cit., p. 131. 

7. Ibid., p. 137. 

f 8. Telang’s edition, p. 42. 
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Raksasa will be discussed in the next section. Mr. Shantilal 
Shah, after an exhaustive examination of the Buddhist, Jain and 
Greek evidences, prefers the Brahmanical account of Candra- 
gupta's parentage as it is the least objectionable. ^ It is difficult 
to set aside the Mudraraksasa tradition of Candragupta’s origin 
on the authority of the Buddhist tradition and of other evidences 
of doubtful value. 

(4) sfif ¥ri%2aT:" 

This observation of Kautilya is the key to the historical inter- 
pretation of Raksasa's encomiums on the Nandas and of his 
denunciations' of their enemies, the Mauryas. A failure to appre- 
ciate the outcome of his invincible loyalty is responsible for the 
confusion of his strictures with the views of Visakhadatta and for 
advex'se comments on the historical value of the Mudraraksasa.^ 
Raksasa was bound by the law of bis being to make the Nandas 
and the Mauryas hilahlnas. 

Kautilya’s fellow-pupil and friend Indusarman was a master 
of AusanasadandanUi or SiihranlU. The Arthasasira says: 

cf^qf If gqi^R’fqi: q^qii # ii® 

Therefore, Visakhadatta’s Kautilya must have had knowledge of 
the most advanced political thought. Moreover, the Arthaiastra- 
kara begins his work by offering naniaskdra to Sukra,® quotes 
the views of the Ausanasas, and shows that his own opinions are 
in the neighbourhood of their injunctions. In the drama 

Kautilya is mentioned as a and a He is eulogised 

by Raksasa thus: 

ariqil: gq^TT^oit I 


1. The Traditional Chronology of theJainas, Banner Orienta' 
listiche Studien, No. 9, p. 13. 

2 . 1 . 12 , 2 . 

3. LH.Q., Vol. VIII, p. 479. 

4. I. 15, 15. 

7. I. 17, 10 and IS. 
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Further^' lle: refers explicit to the views of . Arihasdstrakdras in 
two places. 1 Therefore, though Visakhadatta does not mention 
him zs Ml Afihamstrakdraj he could be none other than the 
Arthasdsirakdra Kautilya. The crowning effort of his diplomacy 
makes Raksasa suspect that he was not a but a 

(6) I 

That Candragupta was severe only towards traitors is clear 

also from: 

5naqi%:^ I 

This is not in conflict with the Arthasdsira dictum: 

f| ^cIRIgl:5TJftq: I 

I qsfrl^O^; Ijsq: ir 

(7) 3^qf^T5^3 ! 

qR TN ici^cfi® I 

qf^ cqqRi sq?rqRg%^R5R 

mi ^rrtq^qfqfTRq iq^r ir 

This contrast between the high birth of the Nandas and the 
ignoble birth of Candragupta is due solely to the boundless 
loyalty of Raksasa, and should not be regarded as Visakhadatta^s 
perversion of history. Candragupta could have been a kulahlna 
only if his mother had been a concubine. Raksasa’s abuse is 
probably the basis of the later Mura story, which is no part of 
the Mudrdrdksasa tradition. Mr. Deb's extracts to show that 
Candragupta was a ktdahtna, according to Visakhadatta, are 
from Raksasa's impassioned lament.^ 





1. HI. 19, 17; V. 7,5. 

2. VII, 7, 4. 

3. 1.23,9. 

4. VI, 15,36. 

5. I,p.33. 

6. 11,7. 

7. VI, 6. 

8. LH.Q., Vol. VIII, pp. 467-8. 

9. II, 12. 20. 

xn-20 
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This shows that the Maurya revolution was effected by 
Kautilya and Candragupta with foreign help. The other features 
of the revolution may be deduced from the drama— more diplo- 
macy than bloodshed, insecurity of Candragupta after the over- 
throw of the Nandas owing to the fidelity and machinations of 
the loyalists, etc. There is no reason to question the historicity 
of the main outlines of the revolution dramatised by Visakha- 
datta, in spite of the anachronisms and exaggerations vitiating 
his account and the doubtful chronological value of the sequence 
of events. 

(9) 1^ I® 

These methods of Kautilyan state-craft- minimising bloodshed 
and maximising intrigue and diplomacy, are directly confirmed 
by the Arthasastra, which explains the terms, Tlkmas and 
Rasadas.5 

(10) I® erf 

That Candragupta was young at his accession to the throne 
is mentioned by Plutarch as well.® Since he ruled for twenty- 
four years, he must have died prematurely about forty-five years 
of age.^ The expression kramena may suggest that his acquisi- 
tion of the Nanda throne was the culmination of his imperial 
effort and that the overthrow of the Macedonian garrisons in the 
Punjab had been effected earlier than the Magadhan revolution. 
The concluding portion of the drama, indicating peace and rela- 
tion of military effort, also lends support to such a presumption. 

( 11 ) 



1. II, IS. 

2. n, IS, 51. 

3. 11,15,63. 

4. I, 14, 13. 

5. I, pp. 56-7. 

6. Ill, 3. 

8. Wilson, op. cit., p. 149. 

9. K. P. Jayaswal, op. cit.. Introductory, p, 17. 

10. 111,14,2. 
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This description of Kautilya's cottage is by no means iin- 
believable* It is quite suited to his srotriyadharma* According 
to Ferishta> Mahmud Gawan in the 15th century A.D. fulfilled 
the ideal of plain living and high thinking; almost all his earnings 
were devoted to charity, public and private. So the emoluments 
of the Mauryan Chancellor need not be an obstacle to his saintly 
life. According to the Arihasdstray iht minister's salary was 
48,000 panasA Dr. Smith observes: ^^The value of a silver 
pana..An'xy be taken as not far from a shilling.''^ Therefore 
Kautilya's salary of Rs. 36,000 per annunty or Rs. 3000 per 
mensem, was lower than that of some of our provincial officers 
at the present day. 

(12) W ^ 

This is quoted as evidence against Candragupta's Sudra 
origin/ but it only indicates that he was the best of kings. It 
further shows the untenability of the reading Vrsabha for Vrsala, 

(13) I® 

11 ® 

This conventional description of Candragupta's ddhirdjya 
agrees with the limits of the Cakravartikseira of the Arthasdstrai 

(14) 3?q?r(¥q;R[f^^iq*4f fgf%g'Tqi^#cT 

This classification of Governmental forms — royal, minis- 
terial and royal-ministerial — apparently goes against the monar- 
chist view of Kautilya, but it is mentioned in the course of a 
Further, Raksasa describes Candragupta’s government 
as ministeriaP in order to show his weakness without the support 

1. II, p. 202. 

2. The Early History of India, 4th edn., p. 149. 

3. Ill, 18. ' 

4. Indian culture, Vol. II, p. 596 n. 

5. Ill, 19. 

6. 111,24. 

7. Ill, p. 45, 

8. Ill, 19, 17. 

9. IV, 12, 37. 
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of Kautilya. The truth of the matter is brought out in the des- 
cription of Vjsala as though domineered over by 

Kautilya, 

(15) 

This and similar passages remind us of the adhyaksas of the 
Arthasdstra. The omission of the from the Mudrdrdksasa 

is significant and helps the assignment of the work to a period 
when chariots fell into disuse, viz», 7th century A, on the 
negative evidence of Hiuen Tsang and Bana. The Bharaiavdkya 
would suggest the age of a Vaisnava emperor of eminence, but 
not of the Maiikhari Avantivarman Paramesvara.^ 

(16) RTH:" 

This shows that the Maurya revolution was prolonged to 
nearly a year, a point noted by Dr. Smith. 5 

(17) 1® 

1' ?qii%5r: i® qlqpcr? ?f(ncfi f 

It is clear that Candragupta was a Nandavamsya but 
belonged to a goirdniara. This does not necessarily mean that 
there were two Nanda dynasties, one respectable and another dis- 
reputable, The interpretation of Navananddh as Neo-Nandas is 
rightly rejected by Dr. O. Stein, i® The P uranic tradition men- 
tions nine Nandas, names two of them, and says that eight 
Nandas would rule in succession to the first Nanda.ii The names 
of all the nine Nandas, from Ugrasena, to Dhana, are given in 

the Mahabodhivamsad^ 


1. 1,14,20. 

2. 111,24, 11. 

3. E,A. Fires, The Maukharis, p. 104. 

4. IV, 4, 11. 

5. Oxford History of India, 1st edn., p. 72 n. 

6. IV,7, 15. 

7. I V. 12. 26. 

8. V,19. 

9. VI, 5. 

10. Archiv Orientalin, I, p. 360. 

] 1. Fargiter, op. cit., p. 26. 

12. R. K. Mookerji, Hindu Civilisation, p. 276. 
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(18) JT #[[%- 

i 

This is, exactly, the political morality outlined in the Ariha- 
sastra, which is however, out of harmony with the Dharniasdstra 
ideal, inspite of the special pleading of M. M. Ganapati Sastri 
that even the sage Buddha would not but have given similar 
advices (sic) had he written an Arthasdstra.^ 

(19) ?Rifr; f 

H %cTi^t i® ^'^ga-i?:fq q%- 

w:< I® etc. T % 

gqRiq 1® gqRfcq SPTI: 1® aif] 

1^® q®q%a% ^>4 fqqqq i” 

These passages contain a distorted echo of the invasion of 
India by Seleucos Nicator. More than a century ago (1835) 
VvTlson wrote: “The failure of Seleucos in his attempt to extend 
his power in India and his relinquishment of territory may possi- 
bly be connected with the discomfiture and retreat of Malayaketu, 
as narrated in the drama.’'^^ Mr. Jayaswal suggests the substitu- 
tion of Salayaketu (Seleucos) for Malayaketu. Mr. D.M. Mukho- 
padhyaya proposes the identification of Malayaketu with Meleager 
or with Seleucos and of Parvataka with Philippos.i^ Dr. F. W. 
Thomas identifies Parvataka with Porus.i s 


1. V, 7, 5 ; V. 8. 

2. Ill, Introduction, p. 3. 

3. 1,18,108. 

4. II, 16. 

5. V, 5. 

6. V,7,7, 

7. V, 11. 

8. V, 21, 12. 

9. VI, 7. 

10. VI, 7,1. 

11. VII, 16, 19, 

12. op. cit., p. 134. 

13. Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 267. 

14. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, XXVII, p. 8, 

15. C.H./., I, P. 471. 
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No doubt Malayaketu appears in the drama in Indian reli- 
gious costume; see his lament at not performing his father’s 
funeral ceremonies.^ But his alliances with the chief kings in 
the heart of the wz/tfcc/w country; his vacillation and confusion; 
the punishment he meted out to some of his allies, reminiscent 
of the Athenian treatment of the envoys of Darius I demanding 
“earth and water” as recorded by Herodotus; his aiming at half 
the kingdom of Candragupta; his retreat and reconciliation with 
the Indian monarch; and, above all, the description of Parvataka 
or Sailesvara as greater than Candragupta, seem to support the 
identification of Malayaketu with Seleucos. 

( 20 ) 

This title of Caudragupta shows that Asoka inherited it. 
Mr. Raya Chaudhuri therefore suggests that the interval of 
218 years between the Buddhanirvana and the accession of 
Priyadarhn may be from 514 B.C. to 326 B.C. and that the 
Ceylonese traditional date of the Buddha’s decease may be sup- 
ported.2 

The close conformity of the Mudraraksasa to the Artha- 
sastra, its realistic picture of the maxims and methods of 
Kautilyan statecraft, its administrative terminology, its peeps 
into the criminal law and social life of the Maurya age, and its 
outlines of the Nanda-Candragupta conflict, are of supreme 
value as independent or corroborative testimony. Barring 
anachronisms and palpable exaggerations, its evidence need not 
be distrusted unless it is directly contradicted by sources of 
greater veracity. The attempts to pooh-pooh the Mudraraksasa 
tradition in the light of the Ceylonese Buddhist tradition necessi- 
tate emphasis on the golden dictum of Dr. Smith: “A moment’s 
thought will show that legends preserved in Northern India . . 
... are more likely to transmit genuine tradition than those 
which reached the distant island of Ceylon in translations 
brought, nobody knows how, when, or whence, and subsequently 
largely modified by local and sectarian influences.”^ 


1 . IV, 4, 12. 

2. Telang’s edition, p. 265. 

3. Indian Culture, II. p. 560. 

4. The Early History of India, p. 180. 


THE SIDDHANTASLOKA IN THE ISTASIDDHL 

BY 

I\iR. E. P, Radhakrishnan, m.a., 

Catalogns Caialogornin office, Universiiy of Madras, 

Error or erroneous cognition (bhrania) is a very interesting 
problem in the study of Indian philosophy. The explanation of 
how error comes into being, its exact nature, its object (visaya) 
etc., are absorbingly interesting, abounding in a metaphysical 
super-subtlety. Each school of philosophy tries to explain illu- 
sion (bhrama) in its own way. Traditionally there are five^ 
khyativadas (theories of error) : Atmakhyati (the theory of self- 
apprehension, asatkhyati (theory of non-being’s apprehension), 
akhyati (theory of non-apprehension), anyathakhyati (theory of 
mis-apprehension), and anirvacaniyakhyati (the theory of inde- 
finable’s apprehension). 

Over and above these five theories, there are some minor 
variants of these. The Bhattas hold what is known as viparita- 
khyati (contrary experience) which only deviates from the 
anyathakhyati (mis-apprehension, held by the Naiyayikas) very 
slightly, the only difference being in their rejection of the Naiya- 
yika’s explanation of bhrama through the extra-normal sense- 
relation (alaukika-sannikarsa). The Madhvas maintain what 
they call their own version of anyathakhyati (i.e., abhinava- 
nyathakhyati) which is only a case of mixing up asaikhydti with 
anyathdkhydiu The Ramanujiyas hold what is called akhydii- 
Samvaliia-Saikhydii (non-apprehehsion cum apprehension of 
reality), ThisiszlsolLnov^n^Lsyaihdriha-khydtu According to 
them error in cognition really opens up a subtle truth, which 
under normal conditions is missed.^ 

1. i 

2. According to the Ramanujiyas, in all the three types of 
error, nothing but the red is presented. But in each of them, some 
relevant feature of the given is missed — (a) Lohita-Sphatika- 
bhrama. Here redness and crystal are both presented; but the 
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Critically viewing all these theories from an ontological 
stand-point, they can be classified mainly under two heads, viz. 
Saikhyati and asaikhydii. And this two-fold classification has 
been the basis of Vimuktatman’s criticism of the theories of the 
other schools. Though much of his views is borrowed from 
Vacaspati Misra, who himself has borrowed from Mandanamisra, 
Vimuktatman displays a keen logical and metaphysical subtlety 
in exposing the weak points in the theories other than the anirva- 
canlyakhyati. The chief argument in his criticism is stated in 
his Siddhanta-sloka : 

g# ?cTI JlieW I 

II Istasiddhi, I, 9. 
an exposition of which is attempted in this article closely follow- 
ing Vimuktatman’s own interpretation : 

If nacre-silver really exists just as it is presented, then like 
real silver it cannot be sublated at a later moment and hence 
there can be no illusion at all. In the same way, if the nacre- 
silver is also totally non-existent, it cannot be presented in ex- 
perience just as a hare's horn; and in this case also there cannot 
be any later sublation. The sublation can be thought of only 
after a thing has been presented in experience. There is likely 
to be a plausible objection here which Vimuktatman anticipates 
and disposes of very easily. For one may be inclined to say that 
the whole of the nacre-silver is not non-existent, but only a part 
of it, so that the remaining part being existent, it cannot be said 


fact that they are asaihsrsta is overlooked, (b) Sukti-rajala- 
bhrama: Rajata is actually presented, for rajata particles are 
found in the object commonly known as mkti, according to 
Ramanuja’s view of the constitution of the physical universe. But 
this element is alpa or negligible in quantity as compared with the 
sukti element. It is this alpatva that is missed in Sukti-rajata- 
bhrama. (c) Dreams. The object dreamt of (say, an elephant) 
is quite as real as the corresponding object of waking experience. 
But the former is private to the dreaming person, while the latter 
is public. Their being private is what is missed in the case of 
dream-objects. 

For an account of the various Khyativadas see Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna’s Introduction to the Istasiddhi, pp. XVI — XXVI; 
see also Introduction to the Vibhramaviveka, by Mm. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri. 
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that it Will not be' presented in; experience.: That :is, iht '- idam^ 
amsdtmatva oi silvm (part of the silver qualified by ihisness in an 
experience of the form ^this is silver') alone is asat and not the 
very silver itself, so that the silver in its own nature can be ex- 
perienced. Vimuktatman krsely answers this objection thus. 
That part of silver which is non-existent cannot be' experiencedi 
and with respect to that there can be no illusion or later stultifi- 
cation.' The idea underlying this answer is this. If iht idam- 
mksdtmatva , of silver alone is non-existent and not silver as 
such, then the experience can take the form of only silver and 
not as ^this is silver'. . ' ^ 

(cffi I 

Istasiddhivivarana, Gaek. Edn., p. 483.) 
The opponent may now try to escape from the difficulty by 
holding the view expressed in the words: 

That is, taking non-existence to be idddimya the opponent 
may say that by asat (non-existent) he does not mean a totally 
non-existent entity as a hare's horn, but only another 
(sadaniara) or its attribute (sadaniaradharma) wffiich has to be 
realised by abhdva-pramdna (means of knowing non-existence 
through non-cognition). Thus he says that asat (non-existent), 
being only another form of an existent or its attribute (sadan-^ 
taradharma) can be presented in experience. Thus he wishes 
to point out that the criticism based on the fact that asat (non- 
existent) cannot be produced in experience is incorrect. 

Vimuktatman replies to this objection briefly as follows : Even 
granting for argument's sake that such an explanation is possible, 
asat by the fact that it is asat (non-existent) can be presented in 
experience only as asat (non-existent)i In this case there is 
only asaUkhydii (cognition of the non-existent) and therefore no 
bhrdntu 

ciqifq 

ft 5^1%% cRif# | 

(Istasiddhivivarana, Gaek. Edn., p. 483.) 
And asat-khdyU (i.e., asatah khyaiih, pratUih) as has been 
pointed out above is an impossibility. Further, if it be said that 
the non-existent appears as existent, then is that sadrUpa (form 
of the existent) real or unreal ? If real, it cannot be sublated and 
XII~21 
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thus there is no illusion. And, if the sadrupa of the non-existent' 
is unreal, then there is no cognition {khydii or pratlU) of it at all 
and thus also no illusion is possible. 

\ The opponent may try to escape further by. holding the view 
that asathz^ no sadrupai but still it appears to have a sadrupa 
and thus is capable of being brought into the field of experience. 
Vimuktatman disposes of this view by putting forth z mkalpa. 
He asks the opponent whether the sadrupa (existent's form) 
which the non-existent appears to possess is really non-existent, 
or has the non-existent (asat) no real relation with the sadrupa}" 
In both the cases the previous objection that what is really non- 
existent cannot admit of being presented in experience, will serve 
as an answer. Therefore, if nacre-silver is non-existent, there is 
no possibility of its cognition {praiiti) and hence no illusion can 
be held. And even if it be said that saUkhydii is possible in the 
case of asat (non-existent) with reference to holding asat as 
tdddimya, as above, still there is only saUkhydii (apprehension of 
reality) and not hhrama (illusion) or later stultification. And 
hence is it na asaive khydtUbddliakau. 

“STcT SfScT# 5T 

Istasiddhivivarana, Gaek. Edn,, p. 483. 

Or the first pdda of the verse (I, 9) quoted above, serves as 
a refutation of the saUkhydii (theory of existenfs apprehension). 
For if nacre-silver be held to really exist, there is no illusion; and 
if a part of it be held to be non-existent, then the other part 
(which is existent) cannot suffer any sublation. This is contrary 
to experience. 

The second pdda is an objection to asaUkhydii (theory of 
non-being’s apprehension) held by the Nihilistic school of 
Buddhists, For what is totally non-existent cannot be brought 
into the field of experience and as such there cannot be any 
illusion. If it be held that nacre-silver is not iuccha (void or 
absolute nothing), and thus can be experienced and as such, 
bhrama is possible, then since iuccha (void) cannot be presented 
in experience, there will be no tuccha-bodha (cognition of the 
non-existent) to sublate the aiuccha^rupya* That is, the sublating 
cognition according to the asatkhydiivddin is idam tuccham 
(this is void). But such a cognition is impossible since what is 
void cannot be experienced. Hence the cognition idam rajatam 
will not be cancelled and thus the experience is not a bhrama. 
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This is contrary to experience. Therefore the contention that 
iMrr/m (absolute nothing) is presented in experience in the form 
of nacre-silver is at variance with fact. Or again it can be said 
that silver being totally non-existent, it is not at all presented in 
experience and hence can undergo no later sublation. In any 
way asat-khydti (i.e. asatah khyatih, cognition of the non- 
existent) is contrary both to reason and experience. 

Again, both the first two padas together can be taken to 
refute the asaUkhydii (theory of non-being's apprehension). It 
is thus: Does the thing which appears as silver, appear as non- 
existent {asat) or existent (sai) ? In the first case there is no 
illusion or sublation, for, the non-existent cannot be experienced. 
In the latter, does iticcha (absolute nothing) which is held to be 
manifesting itself in the form of nacre-silver, possess the sadrupa 
(real existent's form) or not ? In the first case, there is no illu- 
sion or later sublation, for, what is real (s^^) cannot occasion 
error and will not be sublated. If Uiccha does not possess 
sadrupa^ even then tuccha cannot be experienced as silver. Thus 
where there is no khyciii at all stultification (bddha) has no room. 

Here the purvapaksin (who holds the prirna fade view) may 
bring forward a modification of his statement. He may say that 
(absolute nothing) really has no form of real silver, but 
still it appears as though it were real silver. Thus he wishes to 
point out that tuccha, even though it has no real sadrupa, can be 
presented in experience and thus bhrama is possible. But 
Vimuktatman further objects to this as follows: — 

eeff ? 

Does tuccha, even when it is experienced as silver, possess that 
form (silverness) really or not ? And if real, is the rupydimaid 
(silverness) of tuccha real or not? If the silverness of tuccha is 
also tuccha, the experience of tuccha (absolute nothing) as silver 
is an absolute impossibility. If, on the other hand, it be held 
that the silverness of tuccha, is not tuccha, then is the rupy^ 
dUnatd real or unreal ? If real, there is no illusion or sublation 
and if unreal, there is only ndstikhydii and not rupyakhydtu 

The purvapaksin, now being driven to a corner, may try to 
escape by saying that tuccha does not really possess silverness 
even during the time of its being apprehended as such, but 
tiiccha only appears to have a relation with silver. This relation 
also can be negated by putting forth a three-fold vikalpa as 
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before. That is, is the relation between 
tuccha or not If the relation is tuccha^ then there can be no 
saUkhyatu And if the relation is not tuccha^ then is the relation 
real or unreal ? If real, it cannot be sublated, and if unreal there 
is only nasii-khydti and not illusion. Thus in all such cases 
illusion cannot be reasonably established. If it be again said 
that silver also is unreal, but at the same time it only appears as 
real, then also the same three-fold vikalpa and the same answer 
will silence the purvapaksin, 

cfgciq stct eg;, e%'^T% e fie 

’7RUe I Istasiddhivivarana, p. 484. 

After refuting the satpaksa in a particular way before, 
Vimuktatman now turns to refute all the satpaksas in a general 
manner. This, of course, excludes akhydtivdda where no bddhya 
is admitted. 

f ^lel e etie eiie e ef W- 

Istasiddhivivarana, p. 484, 
The usage of the word sddharanyena refers to the refutation 
of all satpaksas except akhydii. The general refutation of 
Vimuktatman is as follows : Even if it be said that silver that is 
experienced in an illusion is unreal, but only the sublated portion 
was non-existent which alone appeared as existent, then does the 
hadhyamia^ (sublatable portion) appear as real or not? If it is 
real, then just like the unsublatable portion (abadltydmsa), the 
sublatable portion also cannot be stultified. If the bddhyamsa, 
(say, of silver) does not really have any silverness, there can arise 
no cognition of silver at all or its stultification. And then there 
is no justification in calling that portion bddhyamsa. There is, 
so to say, svarupa-hd,ni. Further, it cannot be held that a part of 
a thing is sublatable and another part of the same thing un- 
sublatable. Either both the parts are sublatable, in which case, 
the whole being non-existent, there is no illusion at all; or both 
the parts are real (abddhya) in which case the sublatable portion 
is also equally real as the unsublatable portion. And before 
stultification {badha) the difference between bd,dhya and abadhya 

1. The badhy&msa may be silver, or identity or bahyatva. 
The word sddharanyena used in the commentary is very signifi- 
cant. 
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cannot be known. Hence, if at all s be conceived in the 
case of nacre-silver, it should either be wholly sublatable or 
wholly unsublatable; and in both the cases illusion cannot be 
satisfactorily established. Granting for argumenf s sake that the 
difference between sublatable and unsublatable is known even 
before sublation, still, if both the sublatable and unsublatable 
parts are presented in experience as existent then the dif- 

ference between them ceases to exist since what is real cannot be 
stultified. Thus since both the sublatable and unsubitable parts 
are equally real, if one is sublated, the other should necessarily be 
sublated, and if the unsublatable part is not stultified, there is no 
reason why the sublatable part should be stultified. 

Now it may be said that really there is difference between 
nacre and silver, but what is held as sublatable (bddhya) is the 
conception of their oneness. Here also Vimuktatman adopts 
his powerful old weapon of vikalpa in silencing his adversary. 
Even when the difference between silver and nacre is known, 
does their identity continue to be presented in experience? If so, 
the relation of identity between nacre and silver is also equally 
real as nacre and silver. Or, if the relation of identity is unreal, 
then the relata also are unreal. But if it be held that when the 
difference between nacre and silver is known, the relation of 
identity between them does not continue, then the conception of 
of their identity is a case of ajnana. Otherwise, the relation 
of identity also cannot be sublated just as the relata. If it be 
said that the sublatable portion (bddhydmsa) of silver is also 
cognised, then just like the cognition of the unsublatable portion 
(abddhydmsa) the bddhydmsa-Jndna (cognition of the sublatable 
part) has also a real ariha or visaya (object) for its cognition. If 
not, the unsublatable part also will be unreal, since no difference 
can be established between the sublatable and unsublatable parts 
in the sphere of knowledge. And for all pieces of knowledge, if 
there is no knowable (jneya), then there is no badhya-hddhaka-^ 
bhdva (state of being sublated and sublating) between one piece 
of cognition and another. If, on the other hand, every /warm 
(cognition) has a jneya (knowable), then also there is no bddhya-- 
bddhaka-bhdva, for what is known is a sadariha (real object) and 
no siiblation is possible for it. If it be held that the sublatable 
part is experienced as non-existent, there is either no knowledge 
of the bddhydmsa or the knowledge of the sublatable part is one 
without a knowable {jneya-^unya-jMna), In such a case where- 
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* 

from can bhrama arise and its later sublation ? To say that there 
is a jnana (knowledge) and at the same time that it has no jneya 
(knowable) is contradictory. 

Even in the case of Akhyati (theory of non-being’s appre- 
hension, held by the Prabhakaras) il jnana has a knowable 
object exactly as it is experienced, there can never be any illu- 
sion or sublation; so also if the object for bhrama be held to be 
asai (non-existent), there can be no experience of it at all and 
wherefrom can there be any illusion or sublation ? If it be said 
that cognition has an object for it, but in cases of so-called illu- 
sion there arise two positive concepts, both of which are real, 
but their aviveka or non-discrimination arising out of the 
pramusta-taiiaka-smarana^ i.e. recollection of an object robbed 
of its thatness constitutes bhrama, then it may be asked is this 
aviveka (non-discrimination) a piece of knowledge or knowable ? 
If non-discrimination is a knowledge, it should be cognition of a 
real and not an illusion. And if non-discrimination is a jneya 
(knowable), is it cognised {jn&la) or not cognised {ajnata) ? In 
both the cases non-discrimination cannot be an illusion. For, if 


1. The Prabhakaras contend that when silver is cognised in 
a piece of shell, two concepts arise, one the perception of nacre in 
a general way as this (idam) and not as characterised by the dis- 
tinctive feature nacre-ness, and the other the recollection of silver 
previously cognised elsewhere. This recollection is not identified 
as recollection, but only as a cognition since the object of recollec- 
tion vis., silver, is thought of merely as silver stripped of its 
association with the past time and the particular place where it 
was seen. Such a recollection is technically described by the 
Prabhakaras as pramusta-tattaka-smarana.] The non-distinction of 
the concepts gives rise to the non-distinction of their respective 
objects and as a result of such non-discrimination activity is seen. 
Really there is no illusion at all according to this school. In 
certain other types of error as 'the conch is yellow’ etc. the Prabha- 
kara says that two imperfect cognitions arise, one the visual 
perception of the conch as conch with its real colour missed, and 
the other the visual perception of the yellow colour of the bilious 
matter which causes jaundice the relation of the yellow colour to 
the bilious substance being missed, the lack of relation between 
the yellow colour and the conch also being missed. Thus in all 
cases of bhrama two distinct cognitions — either a perception and a 
recollection or two perceptions — arise ; and their distinction being 
missed, the difference between the respective objects is missed for 
the time being; and as a result of such non-discrimination, voli- 
tional decision leading to voluntary activity arises: 

See Vibhramaviveka, Introduction by Mm. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, pp. iii-iv. 
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non-discrimination is a j nata-jney a {cognistd knowable), then it 
is a real one and cannot be sublated, for what is known cannot be 
negatived; and if non-discrimination is ajnaia-jneya (uncognised 
knowable), then by the very fact that it is unknown, there is no 
non-discrimination at all. For discrimination or non-discrimi- 
nation can be thought of only after knowing something and not 
before. And if it be held that this aviveka (non-discrimination) 
is neither a jnana nor a jneya but something else, is it indefin- 
able (anirvacaniya)? The Prabhakara will not say this for he will 
be unconsciously lending himself to the anirvacamya-khyaii.^ 
Thus in all other cases illusion and sublation cannot be satis- 
factorily established, and since both these are very widely re- 
cognised also, the indefinable avidya or mayd alone can be said 
to take the form of bhrama as ‘this is silver’ etc. and of the 
object for such cases of illusion. 

cTWra; WFc!>3 [gr 

1 Istasiddhi., Gaek. Edn., p. 125. 


It can be clearly noted that Vimuktatman with liis very 
pointed weapon of vikalpa never fails to cut asunder and blast 
the theories of error held by others. His criticism of the khyaiU 
vMas and the establishment of the theory of the indefinable's 
apprehension is a most scholarly piece of contribution to the 
development of both in the destructive and constructive 

aspects, destructive with regard to the other views and construct- 
ive with respect to monism. His chief object in view in writing 
an elaborate polemical work is to establish 4 And he him- 
self indicates this in unmistakable terms when he says: 


and 


^ Wdf Istasiddhi., Gaek. Edn., p. 347. 

sq=^R?:il{|?rT II /Sid., VIII, 28. 

1. Further objections to the akhyati with regard to their in- 
ability to explain the unitary activity on the part of the person who 
rushes up to pick up the piece of shell which he mistook for silver, 
etc. can be had from the Akhyativada portion of Tatparyatika and 
Bhamati, T. P. H. Series, p. 30 — 

qqTd., ^ ^ 3 T!t 

etc. 
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From these it seems that if Vimuktatman were asked which 
he would like more, Brahman or avidya (Maya), so far as prior- 
ity of enquiry is concerned, he would certainly have voted in 
favour of the latter. For avidya, though inferior to Brahman in 
all respects, is ista (liked) or even ista-tara (more liked) in ihe 
sense that it has to be got over for the realisation of the self. 
The very same idea seems to have been in Sahkaracarya s mind 

also when he began his sutra-bhasya with 

etc. 

For yusmat (the concept of Thou) signifies all the phenomenal 
woi'ld (which is only mdyika, illusory) and all that is different 
from Brahman. And according to the maxim ‘abhyarhitam 
purvam’ the usage of the word yusmai in the very beginning of 
his master-piece serves to show that Sahkaracarya also had 
greater respect towards wayd than towards Atwan in the sense 
that the former has to be got over in order to realise Atman. 
This has been well pointed out by our Professor, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar in his note 'Abrahma-jijnasa’: 

5qi%d: 3^^^ I 

—Journal of Madras University, Language Number VIII, 2, p. 2. 


CHIDAMBARAM INSCRIPTION OF ACYUTADEVA 

RAYA. 

BY 

S. R. BaLASUBRAHMANYAN, M.A., L.T., 
Chidambaram. 

This inscription of Acyutadeva Raya of the third Dynasty 
of Vijayanagar is a bilingual record — in Sanskrit and Tamil, 
written in Grantha and Tamil script. ^ It refei’s to the grant of 
eighty-two villages towards the celebration of the annual car- 
festival of Nataraja and the construction of the northern 
Gopuram at Chidambaram. It is found on the outer western 
wall of the second prakara — called in inscriptions 'Kulottuhga 
Solan Tirumalikai — enclosing the two shrines of Nataraja and 
Govindaraja. The first line is about three feet below the roof, 
and the last line about twelve feet from the ground-level of the 
prakara. It consists of seventeen lines of which the first fourteen 
are in Sanskrit comprising forty-eight slokas in anustup and the 
rest in Tamil, and even in the Sanskrit part, a few Tamil words 
are mixed up in the names of the villages (like Meyyarrur) 
enumerated in the gift. The inscription is dated Salivahana 
(Saka) 1451 expired, in the cyclic year Virodhi in the month of 
Phalguni, Krsnapaksa, Sunday, Pancami tithi,— probably March 
20, A.D. 1530. 

Slokas 7 — 10. (Line 3) define the boundaries of the sixty- 
four villages which were given for the celebration of the annual 
car-festival of Cidambara-mahesa. They are said to be in 
Viranarayana Sima, in Vira Rajendra Bhayada valanadu, a sub- 
division of ' Vastalapattu Cavadi (called in Tamil, Valudalam- 
pattu Cavadi)* included in Colamandala Rajya. The villages were 

1. This is one of the nearly twenty inscriptions found in the 
Chidambaram temple which had not been previously copied by the 
Epigraphical Department. Most of them have since been copied. 

* Valudalampattu is a village in Kurinjippadi sub-district of 
S. Arcot District 58-(221). 

XU— 22 
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bounded on the east by Putavuru— Sri— Solattapura, on the south 
by Purvadattyu dhagdesam, on the west by Aracharpattu and 
Kilaipattu, and on the north by Northern Arasurpattu and 
Melaipattu. 

Slokas 11-31 (LI. 3-10) contain the names of the sixty-four 
villages whose revenues were granted by the king towards the 
annual celebration of the car-festival of Nataraja. 

Slokas 32-34 (LI. 10) define the boundaries of the eighteen 
villages which were granted for the construction of the northern 
Gopuram and the prakaras of the Hema Sabha. They were to 
the east of Sri-kunta-MaruhCir Sima, to the south of Tiruvali 
Sima, to the west of Kirvalurputtu and to the north of the 
Kaveri. 

Slokas 34-41 (LI. 10-12) contain the names of the eighteen 
villages. 

Slokas 42-46 (LI. 12-14) mention that the King Acyutendra 
Maharaja gave these villages to the Cidambara Mahesa as 
Sarvamanya so as to last as long as the sun and the moon 
endure. 

Slokas 47 and 48 mention a iapasvin caWed Payyadeva to 
whom and to whose disciples was granted the village of Atta- 
kudi, and the grant was written by Cidambaresa. 

The Tamil part commencing at the end of line fourteen 
mentions that the villages situated in Viranarayana Simai, 
Aramaiyappan Vattaltu Simai, were given away by the King for 
the construction of the northern Gopuram and other sacred 
works (Tiruppani) and those of Nahgur Vattattu Sirmai to the 
car-festival of kanakasabbapati {i.e. Nataraja), and that the gift 
was made at the request of Krsna Raya Nayakar and that Saluva 
Dannayakar heard this prayer and obtained the royal sanction of 
Acyuta Deva Raya, and that the eighty-two villages were grant- 
ed for three-thousand pon as Sarvamanya to God Cidamba- 
resvara inclusive of all Samudayas, viz., Kallanai, ponniyudaippu, 
aruvettu, arai-raanaip-pirakkum-palavari, — puduvari, vetti-vari, 
idaitturai, ayam, anuppu, arasuperu and Kaniyiar peru. The list 
of villages will be found in the Appendix. 

It has now been well-established that there was a disputed 
succession at the time of the accession of Acyuta Raya. As 
early as 1526, Kr§na Deva, then ill, seems to have fixed the sue- 
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cession in favour of his brother, “Achetarao", as he had “no son 
of fit age for the throne” and as Acyuta was better fitted than 
any of the others. This decision, though acquiesced in by Rama 
Raya at the time, was later reversed soon after Krsna Raya's 
death by his championing the cause of Krsna Raya’s child, then 
eighteen months old according to Nuniz. And one of the 
strongest supporters of Rama Raya in this struggle for the throne 
was Saluva Nayaka or Saluva Vira Narasihga Nayaka Saluva 
Dannayakar alias Cellappa— called Sal(u)vany by Nuniz — 
“Governor of the Cola country and Lord of Charamaodel, Nega- 
patao, Tangor, Boungain, Dapatao, Trueguei, and Caullium.” 
Perhaps it is this chief that is the executor of the grant refened 
to in line 16 as Saluva Dannayaka.^ 

Two Kancipuram inscriptions of Acyuta Raya mention the 
reduction of his rivals and the unruly vassals and his coronation 
and the performance of some of the mahadanas both in the 
Kamaksi and Varadaraja shrines.2 

He made a gift of a number of villages on the occasion of 
his coronation and directed Saluva Nayaka to assign the villages 
equally between Varadaraja and Ekamranatha shrines, and it is 
further mentioned that as Saluva Nayaka gave more to Ekamra- 
natha, he had them equalised by redistribution^ and thus he 
evinced a spirit of toleration and strict impartiality. The present 
inscription refers to his gifts to Nataraja while according to an- 
other local inscription^ it is said that Acyuta in 5aka 1461(10 
years later) ordered that the image of Govindaraja Perumal at 
Perumparrappuliyur (in Valudalampattu cavadi, a sub-division of 
Vennaiyur nadu, in Rajadhiraja Valanadu) be set up according 
to the ritual of the Vaikhanasa Sutra, and thus the two Chidam- 
baram records confirm the inference drawn from his two Kanci- 
puram inscriptions about his religious impartiality. 

From the inscriptions already published, we know that the 
northern Gopuram of Chidambaram was built by Krsna Deva 
Raja, Acyuta’s predecessor. There are three inscriptions of 

1. For a discussion of the disputed succession in the early 
years of Acyuta, refer to Chapters I & II of “The Third Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara” by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

2. Nos. 49 and 50 of 1900 S. 1. 1, VII, Nos. 52 and 53. 

3. 584 of 1919. 

4. 272 of 1913. 
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Krsna Raya which refer to his building of the northern Gopuram. 
One of them is in Teliigu and the others in Tamil and Grantha.^ 

It must be remarked here that the building of the Gopuram 
should be construed only as that of the supersiructure. The base- 
ment up to the first of the seven tiers has all the features of a 
Cola structure, as in the eastern and western Gopuraiiis, All the 
stone-sculptures in the niches all round the basements are Coja 
images and a few of them have been inserted with difficulty into 
the old niches at the time of the repair. Hence Krsna Deva Rayahs 
claim of the building of the northern Gdpuram of Chidambaram 
needs to be understood to apply only to the superstructure; and 
further, the inscription under discussion leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the renovation of this Gdpuram was started by Krsna 
Deva Raya and completed by Acyuta Deva Raya. 

TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

ii ^ (| 

’TOTFrr qrmg; ii ^ || 
f goqiqf || \ n 

qi ^cq^fq(qOf^: || « |t 

^loi^q i 

^wqi II ^ u 

3itiwi5Ttq=^^n'^% li ^ ii 

^^ceqrq ^*qiq i 

=q SPCR qff^'qiqll |t \9 || 
f^qi^ ^OT^qq^qosqif % j 
^^^iqiji^qiqf #qiqf II II 


1. 174 and 175 of 1872— (Telugu) 371 of 1913. 
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3:%oTr i%mir%TJi;ii ^ ii 
>Tf%TrTO?i3g f^cT’i; I 

II ? o II 

^ ^l^^u|i [ ^ci ^ jj ^ ^ || 

^5qi/o %=gl3^ ?flg;^^qRl;tcTJ3; i 
'ff^JTq^egcTg II ? ^ II 
%^qrag: 5(R%gc?i3; i 
^(q)q[l^qcTJ3; II ^^11 
^#%|:o5ff ^ {q^FRIR5Rqfq;J^ I 
ai3rcl^'l55('f II ? » II 

=f(55ft5^f qRq;onfq RgcrJi; i 

qd^: q##>^%I%?n^ciT II II 

^fl3?Fq^ €raqra^ J7RRqr%ciq^ I 

Rqi^cfg |i ?^ || 
«fR^q=^l^'^JI5^qr^ gg?T*i: I 
«pqraRftW^ 5r5^Rq;R3crq^ II ?v3 || 

5H^5T(«T)^?q5r7^?iqq(ifq)JT|^ai | 

^^2 cfi%#^5f5^iTq II ?<; 11 
g^ i?ilqRi I 

g^ q5^(%)g;?^i^i sn^oi qi?qcr: ii n 
g^ 5TqcT?it?r qf =q ^i^rm i 

qpcif qi^qq^ =er ii ^o n 
RRrg^ g^g^Faq^if^JTi i 
g^ RqiPT^it5Ti ii R? II 

m R^5Rq#Ti:gifRjn i 
qd^«Tqq=cT«fHlsfrf^g.^<dgdg. IRR || 
^wRi«TDn^fqici5T5^qfqq?5?^ i 

g^ II 1% It 
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tltJTe^OTf II R? II 

^ Rrfr%jr 11 ii 

jfw^DT II II 

fcsqffSJTwr mfiw^oT I 
^Fci; 5f?oTr =^iH ^ || Rvs n 

q?tif =grF^5L I 

3?p%^f^JTrai ^ RmliOI RffP^cTq; II II 
#?fT%3^ =^65=£r^5^?43cTJ3: I 


3^ ^'30T3=3I^?n^^oT I 

^ II II 

%i%qF5rctR. fos^loiiiq Rfn^crq; i 

II ^ ni 

«fr302g^^e1wr: ffT^JiT^Sqn«rcTff || ^^ II 
5[f%oir l%^qi5qRqgiHiqf I^JW^cfF | 

qr%nrR ^^qrf^R II \\ |j 
qfili^'qicfkr 3tR?qf i^i% R«?cTq i 

qfl%5^«R3cTq^ I 

=#lo5qno5qJf5^qS^fl^R II II 

H3iFcfqi?r5^(^) mi ri^oi ll 

R3^ ii5Ri3T«fr =g I 

^Rm«ft*T^^?^1frg3cm II n 

^ II II 
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^ 11 II 

^M^TRITO^ITcT 5I5^?nriB3cfB | 

5T?^f?TRggcTH II 8o || 

5nJpcTrrl7 ^fJfRR§gi?JT II » ? II 

egcT^ ^4 cTcf: | 

T%Rf%^qqMoi fe^gis?3Mi%cT: || || 

qi4t^qci3i%^ qitififq gqi%ciR II a^ || 

I%^r^?Ff|irfr 4'Fqqi=q?^l?qiq | 
qf?cT: 3ql: i%t%: || a a il 

fq{^; iq|t; 4 Ict: qiq%5 3n%%f4D i 
3}^3'^RfRTtr nR^iqf II a^ || 

gf|qqiqRi>jfsK I 

qiqiWD2q!^5q’ii3^i{|i%qT%cir || a^ || 
qsq^ ?R ^qicT Rqqfj^q crqi^qji: | 
cRq II av9 n 

#q f%2[i^?t5r ^iiiqqi || a<: || 

[Tamil part]. 

Kallanai ponniyudaippu aruvettu ari-manaip-pirakkum-pala- 
vari puduvari vettivari idaitturai ayam anuppu arasuperu kani- 
yalarperu sakala Samudayam-iilpada Sarvamanniyamaha- 
cidambaresvaranukku ratotsvattirkku viranarayana Simaiyum 
ammaiyappan vattattuccimaiyum acandrarkam vadakku Gopuram 
mudalana pala tiruppanikkmn nangiir vattattuccirmai yacandrar- 
kam inaiyili Kanakasapapati-tanakku ratotsava nadattaven renni 
yivar-kirsnaraya nayaMcar arpittida kudi-tangi uttesittup-panividai 
,mahesvara-raiyun-devap-pama-rasiyan tani-varikkai panniyun- 
ganumadi-pemi nalittup-pattanamaha tan palam-palippam, 
aniperu Saluvanayakar kettu accuta deva-rayarkku arikkaiyarp- 
panni muvayiram ponnukku tirumaccimaiyai Serkappanai tiruk- 
kirama-menpatti-rendatavura pan mahesvara raksaiyahap-padindu 
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candiradittavarai loha-raksayai-padi-tiru-vila nadattidume s. pan 
mahesvara-raksai. 

LIST OF VILLAGES. 

1. Vilakkur. (Vilattur?) 

2. N edumbur. (cdm.) 

3. Vanniyur (cdm.) 

4. Maiyur. (Vaiyur? — 71 (114 cdm.) 
i Mukaiyur. (35—174 cdm.) 

6. Kodiyalani. (23 — 170 cdm.) 

7. SirukavUr. (32 — 162 Koma.) 

8. Meyyarrur. (Meyattur 21 — 187 Koma.) 

9. Ten-muhaiyur. (No. 5). 

10 §ri-mulasthanam. (Tiru-mulastanam 66—232 Mannar.) 
ll'. Vtrana-naita-mjendra-cdla Nallfir. (Virananallur? 
80—265 Mannar.) 

12. Kuliitevankudi* (Tevankudi h 157 Mannar.) 

13. Puttur. (51—285 Mannar.) 

14. Nelavasal. (Neyvasal? 46 (276 Mannar.) 

15. Rajakesarinallur. 

16. Toruppadi. (Torappadi 11 — 169 under Esnai cdm.) 

17. Rudrasdlai. (35—271 Mannar.) 

18. Kulakkudi. 

19. Vilantiyatika-medu. 

20. Adanthakolari-nallur. 

21. Ratha-nallur, 52 (179) — Mannar. 

22. Purvetra-S5la-nalIur, 

23. PaHitMpp^t^'^’ cdm.) 

24. Laksmtkudi. (34—182 Mannar.) 

25. Kalliyur. H (290) Ud.nmr.) 

26. (25— 18 Mannar.) 

27. Sirunelvadai. 

28. Sridevinailur. 

29 ^ §j-jtnat-Mitewo S dlendTondllw . (Uttama Solamanga- 
lam?) 

30. Edirili Solendranallur. 

31. Jananathaka (tva) nalltir. 

32. KaUkadindu-SfiSola-nallUr. (Kalikadandan). 

33. Kalai-nadumbur. (Kil-nedumbur?) 

34. VadamukkaiyUr, (No. 5 & 9). 

Rajendraman^lam. 

v;;;: 36.,^ 
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, ' :37. ■■ Kandaku^^ 

38« ' Bhiiptirantakanalliir. 

39. ■ Vimdha Rajendra— Bhayinkaranallir* 

40. Vardlagiri-yavanda Sri SoIa-nallQr. 

4L Viranarayana Nalliir. 

42. Kanda^mangalmn. 

43. . Mangai-^ndlur. (Manganalltir). 

44. Mariittiir. 

45. Kadatkudi. 

46. Aiiikkudi, 

47. Kurvdnaikudi (Kurumanakkudi). 

48. Kalitkudi. ' ' - ■ 

. 49. ' Kanakkarpattii. 

50. ' llamangalam. 

51. SandapputtOr. 

52. Kadirdmangalam, 

53. Per liman galam. 

54. Mannipallam, 

55. Andainiangalam. 

56. Idaikkudi. 

57. Solakkaranallur. 

58. Kumaramangalam. 

59. Varaliukiidi. 

60. Kandanaputtur. 

61. Tennilaikkudu 

62. Nedunjeri. 

63. Kiindaksetram. 

64. Aminayappan Vatianmr, (Ammayappanpettaif) (for the 

construction of the Northern Gopuram). 

65. Kulasekharanallur. 

66. Mnlliyur. 

67. Muttanif (on the Coleroon.) 43 — 224 Mannar. 

68. Ottimeru. ’ 

69. Tutta-valli-nellur. 

70. §6la-pandya-nallur. 

71. Vada-kattalai. 

72. Gangai-konda-Sola-nallur, (Gangaikopda-golapuram?) 

73. Madhuraniaka-nallur, 29 (156). 

74. Raja Raja Srinallur. 

75. Vira narayana Sriman nallur, 

XII— 23 
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76.. Arumali-dem-sn-nallur, (Arumolidevan?) 5-— 55 Porto 
Novo. 

77 . Jananatha SrI-nallur. 

78. Sri Tirivikrama Sola nallur. 

79. Tenkarai-devanatha Srinallur. 

80. Raja-narayana (tekiyatha) nallur, 

81. Ultama-Solendra-nallur. 

82. Sri-Trivikrama-SoIa-nallur, 

The villages in italics are those which can be identified 
with modern villages. 

2V<?. 25.— Kalliyur may be the same as Kalliyurmulai referred 
to in the Tiruvendipuram record of Rajaraja III as a place sacked 
by the Hoysalasin their campaign against Koppenmjihga. Kaliya- 
raalai may be a corrupt form of Kalliyurmulai. It is on the bank 
of the Viranam tank and near Elleri, the other village mentioned 
in the same record. 

cdm.= Chidambaram Sub-dist. 

Porto.=Porto Novo ,, 

Mannar.=Mannargudi „ 

Koma.=Komaratchi „ 

The numbers after each village represent the serial number 
and old Survey numbers according to the List of Names of 
villages and their hamlets in South Arcot District. 
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' LEeTURE ON ‘RAMO DVIRNABHIBHASATE^^/ ; : ^ 
• , (RAMA SPEAKS NOT TWICE) 

BY' 

■ ' K. BaLASUBRAHMANYA AiYAR, B.A., BX. 

Mr, Chairman and Friends, 

lam, indeed, thankful to the authorities of the Sanskrit 
Academy for affording me an opportunity to place the humble 
offering of my heart at the feet of the greatest national poet of 
India. It is a happy coincidence that I am privileged to do so 
to-day under the immediate guidance of you, Sir, who bear the 
thrice-blessed name of Sri Rama and for whose scholarship 
and intellectual calibre we here have great regard. Friends, 
this is a most sacred and auspicious day not only for all pious 
Hindus but for all students and lovers of literature. It is but 
fitting that we should on this day pay our tribute of profound 
admiration, aesthetic ecstasy and religious devotion, to the 
immortal bard of India who sang the eternal glories of Sri 
Ramacandra, in verses of dulcet symphony and magnetic 

poetic appeal. T? 

il 

For, Valmiki, alone among the world’s greatest poets, achiev- 
ed the almost impossible task of projecting on the canvas of 
time the picture of the hero of his poem and spiritualising the 
name^Rama into a Tarakamantra for the salvation of mankind. 
While Achilles of Homer is transfixed in fable, the hero of the 
Ramayana is God incarnate to millions of our countrymen. It is 
mainly due to the poetic genius of Valmiki that the Rama- 
tapani Upanisad declared in clear terms 

I 

Kalidasa, himself one of the world’s greatest poets and an 
ardent admirer and follower of Valmiki, suggests in his 
characteristic covert poetic manner that the Ramanama, in the 
spiritual plane is identical with the Pranavamantra. 

m ^3^ cRq I 

SRSnWJTf ^ II 

* Delivered before the Sanskrit Academy, Madras, on the 
occasion of the Valmiki Day Celebration, April, 1938^ 
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^<The great seer induced by his attractive figure named him 
Rama which is really the foremost Mangala of the Universe 
(Onkara). That is why Vasistha in the Sloka is not referred 
to by name but is, appropriately styled ^Rsi'^ — a seer of Mantras, 
Saint Tyagaraja, an intense devotee of Rania^ in one of his 
musical compositions, expounds the nature of the Rama-Mantra 
thus: — 

^?SboSo !il 

^^The two letters Ra and Ma are each taken from the two 
great Mantras of Namo Narayanaya and Namah Sivaya'^ The 
Muslim Saint Kabir, in his poems, gave expression to his mystic 
experience of the spiritual efficacy of the Rama-Mantra and the 
great Mahratta Saint and patriot, Samartha Ramdas, fired the 
great Sivaji to heroic deeds and noble endeavours by giving him 
the Upadesa of the Rama-Mantra. The Tamil poet in one of 
his magnificent outpourings sang thus : — 

r^drmLniLjiM Q^<^sii(ipiM {^ei)^(SLD 

ujrenQjiiLb 

^mLnQpiji u^irmrQp ^Q^Qin 

jrfrinQweir iSirmrQL^ 

and Tulsidas proclaimed in clear tones and broadcasted through- 
out the length and breadth of Northern India the words 
<<Ramnam Satya he’' which, even to this day in Benares, are 
uttered by the pall-bearers to soothe the dull cold ear of Death, 

Friends, the Ramayana has a never- waning charm and 
touches the innermost chords of our being. He who reads the 
Adikavya, with taste, culture and devotion, cannot help deriving 
all through life aesthetic joy and moral inspiration from its 
cryptic, exquisite and chiselled phrases. The aching heart will 
find consolation in their soothing messages, and the sensitive 
conscience its moral strength, and the searching intellect its 
spiritual illumination. 

The Sanskrit Academy therefore did a great service when, 
in 1935, it collected some of these beautiful sentences and 
phrases and published the Ramayana Diary. On looking into it 
at page, February 7th, you will read the sentence I 

1 , 

wte {{ 
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In what a simple and artless language it is couched, yet fit to 
point the moral and adorn a tale! It has got an aphoristic flair. 
It is the end of a Sloka in chapter 18 of the Ayodhyakanda which, 
on the first cursory reading, appears an ordinary verse with no 
striking merit or significance. Yet, read with some care and 
imagination, one realises it forms the prelude to the story of 
Rama’s great renunciation and furnishes the key to the true 
understanding of the tragedy of heroic sacrifice and suffering. 
The words are put by the poet in the mouth of Rama himself 
and hence have a profound significance not only as a frank 
revelation by the great hero and superman himself of his true 
spirit, but also as conveying a high ethical ideal for common 
humanity. They occur at the beginning of a great crisis. In- 
vited to the presence of the King, his father, on the morning of 
the day ordained for his Abhiseka, Rama enters his father’s 
bedchamber and, to his surprise, finds the King, his face darken- 
ed with grief, seated with Kaikeyi. On seeing him, the King 
groaned “Rama” and, thereafter with eyes full of tears, was 
unable to look at him or speak to him. Having never before 
seen the King, his father, in that sad plight, naturally Rama, 
in great confusion and fear, eagerly enquired the reason for 
it. The King answered not but Kaikeyi spoke instead. She 
naively told him that the King had given her a boon and finding 
himself caught in a difficult situation was unable to speak to 
Rama for fear of him. If Rama was prepared to abide, she 
added, by what the King said good or bad and if it should be 
that the King’s words should not become futile, she was pre- 
pared to tell him, though the King might never do so. Thus, 
taunted by her, with the possibilty of his disobeying or not paying 
heed to the words of his father, Rama, anxious to remove her 
doubts and please her, addressed these words: — 

l^ll^ ^5 I 

mi w <11^% II 

flwrqrrf? I 
5^011 i%ir #01 ^ =? II 

^ II Ayodhya., 18, 28-30. 

“It is most unfortunate that you should speak thus to me. 
If the King, my father directs, I am ready to fall into the fire 
or to drink virulent poison or be drowned in the sea. Tell me, 
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lady, therefore what the King desires. I shall do it, I promise, 

Rama speaks not twice" It is then, Kaikeyi revealed to Rama 
the substance of the two boons promised by her husband, the 
coronation of Bharata in his stead and Rama's banishment into 
the Dandaka forest for fourteen long years. Before narrating 
what Kaikeyi said, the poet, true artist that he is, interposes the 
following verse : — 

UF II Ayodhya., 18,31. 

which echoes, as it were, the feelings of the reader. Poor Rama, 
when he uttered these words, could have little suspected to what 
extreme dangers he was subjecting himself. 

Students of Indian literature know what a profound impres- 
sion this sentence has made on the minds of 

the scholars and readers of the Ramayana. The Adhyatma 
Ramayana, which closely follows the narrative as found in the 
Ramayana but uses different language, at this place reiterates 
this sentence in the following verse : — 

sicTj ^^11% erg; gl fqcii m \ 

ijeq m II 

which suggests to us the meaning to be given to the expression, 
in its view. The Mahan ataka — a work whose authorship is not 
known but is ascribed by tradition to Hanuman — weaves a whole 
Sloka out of this expression in which the other padas are of the 
same pattern and hit beautifully the similar fundamental aspects 
of Rama’s character. The verse runs thus: 

This has found its way into the anthology Subhasitaratna- 
bhandagara also. The Saint Tyagaraja, a great devotee of 
Rama, in one of his beautiful Telugu musical compositions 
echoes it but puts the idea in the positive form. 

■ " ■ — ft ■ . 

Now analysing with some care the full implications and sug- 
gestions of this expression, we may say that three main ideas are i 

1. *115 I 

%i *n|5 II 
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conveyed, to : our. .m the context it'; inay;.ffl€aii that 

Rama will never say nay to what his father directs. In collo- 
quial parlance we often saj^ sjm^ Os^rriom 

lditlLQl^^^ and the same popular idiom may be said to be used 
here by the poet. The second idea is, it is in the nature of 
Rama never to make a pronouncement and then to detract from 
ii Once he makes it, he is prepared to follow it up by direct 
action to the fullest extent to which his utterance leads one to 
expect. In this sense, he will not speak of it again and has no 
need to do so. It is this idea that is suggested by the Adhya- 
tma Ramayana and by the Mahanataka and by Saint Tyagaraja. 
The third idea is that Rama speaks direct and straight from his 
heart with a full knowledge of the consequences of what he 
says. He does not camouflage or indulge in diplomatic langu- 
age, never equivocates or speaks with mental reservations. He 
speaks out clearly and forcibly his inmost thoughts and conveys 
the full implications to the hearer and does not attempt later, 
when the time for action comes, to interpret his utterance in a 
manner different from what the language conveyed to the hearer 
at the time and justify himself by pleading that the circum- 
stances in which the words were spoken were different. 
Commenting on this expression Tilaka says, <«What is said, 
is said, I shall not revert to this a second time by urging 
in justification the non-existing circumstances'\ Raghava 
Siromani, another commentator annotates thus: I shall not 
say anything contrary to what I have promised^'. Govindaraja, 
however, gives quite a different meaning in which the expres- 
sion has no separate significance at all. According to him, 
the purport is ‘‘without promising, I shall never say it again^'. 
The occasion for saying it again is only for emphasising the 
promise. The commentator, Mahesvara Tirtha, agrees more 
or less with Tilaka, Now we can well realise what an intimate 
bearing the ideas conveyed by this expression have on the moral 
ideal to be kept in view by us in our lives. Few can lay their 
hands on their hearts and say boldly like Rama “I speak not a 
second time’\ In the case of every one of us, occasions arise 
when we are tested by what we have said, praised or blamed as 
the case may be for following up or not by action what we 
promise or declare, without any fear of consequence and 
regardless of any harm or prejudice to ourselves. Occasions 
may also arise when we shall be tempted to plead excuses ©r 
attempt justification of altered circumstances or interpret what 
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we have said by giving a different meaning and saying “this is 
what I really meant” or to use diplomatic language and to escape 
from doing the duty arising in the situation. It is then that we 
shall have need to remember this sentence. As citizens, as 
members of society, of an enlightened public, as voters or 
candidates in elections and in our many social, domestic, 
economic or political relations we shall have to stand the trial 
of this test. Those who occupy high places as leaders of 
thought, of political parties, as statesmen, as rulers or ministers 
are subjected at the bar of public opinion to this test in a much 
greater degree. It is the successful pursuit of the ideal of 
‘Ramo dvirnabhibhasate’ that has endeared Gandhiji to all and 
earned for him the unique appellation of Mahatma. Statesmen 
at the helm of affairs in modern states and great political leaders 
are showing much less regard for this ideal and modern 
international morality seems to ignore it altogether. Even 
the much-maligned Kautilya of ancient India in his Arthasastra 
emphasises the value of the spoken word in international 
relations. But now ‘dictators’ and war-lords defy the sanctity of 
it openly and earn glory and reputation. The progress of 
civilisation and culture and the complicated conditions and 
requirements of modern society render it still more difficult to 
practise this ancient virtue of and it is an irony of 

things that the less cultured and unsophisticated minds are able 
to achieve success in a greater measure. 

But in considering the application of high ethical ideals to 
the conduct of men it has to be borne in mind that the moral 
world is not governed by abstract and absolute standards 
unrelated to the time, place, conditions and circumstances in 
which the moral duty arises and unqualified by conflicting and 
overriding considerations which emerge out of the particular 
situation in which an individual may be placed. Though 
Patanjali in his Yoga Sutras, Chapter II, Sutra 31, 

refers to this absolute ideal as Mahavrata and Sarvabhauma, the 
Vyasa Bhasya on this Sutra makes it clear that this Mahavrata 
is intended for the initiated few and is not of general application. 
The Hindu sages and moralists have always been keenly alive 
to the limitations of practical life and the Dharraa gastras 

emphasize only the relative standard. 
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For example, while Manu applauds the glorious ideal of speak- 
ing the truth, he yet recognises the limitations of it. According 
to him, it is not incumbent upon a person to speak the 
unpleasant truth 

I5rg; 1^4 ^ gcqufgqH | Manu, IV, 138. 

Courtesy and gentlemanliness and the smooth working of 
society require that we should not. always speak out what we 
feel. The great Sankara recognises this necessity in his com- 
mentary on the text of the Prasna Upanisad. 

4 JTiqi in the following 

A famous English writer has said '‘it is society that makes 
us liars.” The Mahabharata Adi Parvan refers to five exceptions 
wherein we commit no sin by falsehood, in the following 
verse:— 

^ {|;i% ^ ^ I 

The principle underlying these exceptions has been explained 
in another place in the Santi Parvan by Sri Krsna in this way; 
It is of supreme importance that Dharma must be maintained 
and the welfare and happiness of the greatest number achieved, 
and hence even falsehood uttered for the sake of upholding 
Dharma and for the maintenance of the welfare and stability of 
society is no falsehood. In illustration of the principle, he refers 
to the story of the Brahmin Kausika who lived in a place outside 
a village, having taken the vow of speaking the truth and 
nothing but truth at all times and at all hazards. Once, a good 
traveller afraid of the pursuit of high-way men concealed 
himself in a bush nearby and Kausika knew it. The highway 
men in search of him accosted Kausika and asked him where 
the traveller was. Kausika in fulfilment of his vow informed 
the robbers of the traveller's hiding place. Speaking the truth 
ill this situation is not to be applauded at all but is even repre- 
hensible. Krsna says: — 

f II 

XII— 24 
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5^4 f9Tfi; 5^^ a^TTMi 

s^Rorapi: e # r^^i: i 

Karnaparva, 77 , 57-59 (Southern Recension) 
cI^Rig; W^^I^g^srr JIRcT^lRtg; Ii Do. 77 , 66 . 

^friHr^ui uicii | 

ncT; §fiS || Do. 77 , 52. 

Similarly, in regard to the absolute Ahiihsa ideal, the limitations 
are well recognised. Manu says; — 

3? ^ m cTT I 

srRcTlfqSTFRFd II Manu, VIII, 350. 

It is argued by him that the killer does not incur the sin of 
killing but the villain is killed by his own unrighteousness. 

Even under our modern criminal law, the right of self- 
defence within limitations is accepted. On the principle of 
Svadharma, the killing of fish is permitted for the fishermen 
and of animals for the hunters in the forest and war for a 
Ksattriya. On medical grounds, to save the life of the mother, 
the child has to be sacrificed. 


So also, as regards the duty to obey and serve our parents, 
there are well known exceptions. If what the parent directs is 
unrighteous, there is no such duty. It is said in the Ramayana 

5H%q5r?q ^RI^ R^R H Ayodhya, 21, 13. 


In modern days, the call of service to our motherland may over- 
ride one’s duty to one’s parents. A young man having the 
patriotic urge may have joined the non-cooperation movement in 
disobedience of the wishes or directions of his father. 

It is the duty of a king even to punish his own father if he is 
guilty of any crime, and Manu declares “May he be a father ora 
preceptor or a friend or a son or a priest, may she be a mother 
or wife, if he has not behaved according to his own duties, 
he is not unpunishable for the king.” 

iqcn=^4: iiRRT gw? gi^itcr: | 

511^^ SIR m ^ fenfa I) Manu, VIII, 335. 
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And acting on this principle king Sagara of the Surya 
Vamsa and an ancestor of Rama, banished his son for crimes 
committed by him. 

From the foregoing, let nobody run away with the impres- 
sion that the high ideals of speaking the truth or of Ahiriisa have 
been lowered in our country. The charge was levelled by Lord 
Curzon when he was Viceroy of India that the ideal of truth was 
not so high in India as in the West. But the land on whose 
soil the tragedy of Hariscandra was enacted need not fear com- 
parison with the rest of the world. Nor need the country which 
has in modern times produced the greatest apostle of non-vio- 
lence and truth be afraid of the charge of lowering the standard. 

I remember during the days when the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms were in the making, Mr. Lionel Curtis defended himself 
against the charge of having broken the promise of keeping the 
secret of the diarchy proposals by stating that he did so in the 
interests of the country. There is also another well-known head 
of exceptions recognised by the Dharma Sastras, namely 
Apaddharma, in times of distress or difficulty or necessity. The 
general principle is recognised that if the strict adherence to the 
absolute standard will be productive of harm or will violate other 
equally important standards of duty, then escape from strict 
adherence to the absolute ideal is desirable and is permitted. The 
story is told in the Mahabharata Karna Parva that Yudhisthira 
hit by the arrows of Karna upbraided Arjuna for not killing him 
in battle and asked him to give up his Gandiva to Krsna. Arjuna 
at once took his sword to kill his brother. When Krsna asked 
him the reason for this hasty and sinful step, Arjuna informed 
him that he had made a vow in the days of his youth that 
whoever insulted him by asking him to give up his Gandiva, 
should be at once killed by him and that he was bound to fulfil 
this vow. Then Krsna vehemently dissuaded him, because, 
in fulfilling this vow he would be guilty of the heinous sin of 
fratricide. Thus we see the difficulty of determining the 
propriety of a particular course of action becomes great. Hence 

the Mahabharata says : — 1! 

In the Tuladhara-Jajali conversations about 
in the Santi Parvan, Tuladhara, the Vaisya,Ksays “As moralityis 
subtle and complicated, one very often does not know what it is." 

^ H SantiEarva,268,37, 
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Should Rama therefore have sacrificed the throne and gone to 
' the forest ? He need not have; but he did. Therein lies the 
essence of the tragedy. All round him would have applauded 
and welcomed the opposite '■ decision. Laksmana held the 
opinion that it was no duty on his part to obey his father 
who gave the direction without any powers of discrimination 
and in utter disregard of his kingly duties. The principle of 
conduct according to him is to be found in the Sloka 

W5F;T^i?3ii?rcT: I 

3cq4 mm 511^^ li Ayodhya., 21, 13. 

“Even a father or preceptor who, disregarding what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done, takes up defiantly the wrong 
path deserves punishment.” This verse occurs in four or five 
places in the Mahabharata also. According to Kausalya, the 
duty of serving his mother was even superior to obeying the 
directions of the father. But, perhaps the most reasoned and 
powerful argument against the course adopted by Rama came 
from Bharata. He took up two positions, one, the established 
law of the State being that the eldest son succeeded to the 
throne, the king had no power to deviate from this law of 
succession and to bestow the kingdom on Bharata. Hence he 
argued that it was no duty of Rama to obey the king’s directions 
and act according to the desire of his father. Secondly, it was 
Rama’s duty as a Ksattriya to rule the kingdom and to work for 
the happiness and welfare of his nation and therefore to assert 
his right of inheritance to the throne. It was wrong, he argued 
therefore, to fly from the post of duty and adopt the life of an 
ascetic. The larger duty to the State superseded, according to 
him, the inferior one of practising the family virtue of obeying 
his father and the individual virtue of keeping his word to 
Kaikeyi. 

^ ^ ^ II Ayodhya., 101, 2. 

He pleads eloquently on that momentous occasion when the 
brothers meet at the Citrakuta Hill in the presence of a 
distinguished gathering of the picked men of the Kosaladesa, the 
ministers and learned sages and the Rsis of the Dandaka forest 
thus: — 

^ q qqig; tl 
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i Ayodhya., 106.18-19. 

3r«r Hrq I 

wwq =^3^ || Ayodhya., 106, 21-22. 

To the first position of Bharata, Rama’s answer was that it was 
not so clearly established that the succession to the throne was 
his and refers to the fact that the king even at the time of 
his marriage with Kaikeyi had settled, in consideration of the 
marriage, the kingdom on the heirs born of Kaikeyi and that 
the kingdom had been gifted as a Sulka to her, 

iqcTi m € mm % I 

Jllciml II Ayodliya., 107, 3. 

He also pleads to Bharata to lock at it from another aspect. 
He argued that it was in the power of the father to divide his 
inheritance among his sons, and as part of that arrangement to 
give the throne of Kosala to Bharata and allot the Dandaka 
forest to Rama. The second position required a more serious 
answer, and here Rama took up the stand that the standards of 
individual morality and the duty of attaining individual perfec- 
tion are superior even to the considerations of State and to the 
Dharma of a Ksattriya and the duty of service to his subjects 
and fellowmen. He says depisively in the following verse: — 

qq ^ q^i*qt aqq i 
qqqf cq# irqq qjlgflqq i 

qiqqWIR: ll Ayodhya., 109, 19-20. 

and argues that after all the duty of a Ksattriya involved cruelty 
and injury to others and considerations of State must be 
subject to the highest standards of individual morality and 
perfection. One will readily see that the position taken up by 
Rama is in sharp contrast to that taken up by the Lord on the 
field of battle in the Mahabharata. He there acclaims the 
principle of Svadharma and applauds the duty of a Ksattriya 
to fight and assert his right even though it involved being 
arrayed in battle against one’s own parents, elders and preceptors 
and the duty to the State is superior to the duty to one’s own 
family. 
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^ f^?r% II Gita, II. 31. 

He said it was wrong on the part of a Ksattriya to 
prefer the life of an ascetic. The reading of the Ramayana 
indicates to us what according to Valmiki was the solution for 
this ethical puzzle. It is wrong to give up one's duty to work 
for the attainment of one's individual perfection. It is also not 
right on the part of a person to give up his Svadharma or to 
disregard his duties which appertain to his particular status in 
life or to look upon his duty to his fellownien and to his 
country as at all inferior to these things. The reconciliation 
therefore is to be found in the individual trying to perfect 
himself and then to work for the welfare of his fellowmen. 
This has been the ideal adopted by the great men of this country. 
It was in pursuance of this ideal that the Great Buddha 
renounced his throne and led the life of an ascetic for years and 
attained Buddhahood and then returned to the cities of his 
country to work for the spiritual and moral happiness of hisfeh 
lowmen. It is again in the same spirit that the great Sankara fled 
from the world even at the age of five but to return to it after 
years of hard striving towards individual perfection and to work 
for the welfare of humanity and to travel incessantly throughout 
the length and breadh of the country to preach his great doctrine 
and bring salvation and happiness to mankind. Again, imbued 
with this ideal it was, that the great Vidyaranya, even after 
becoming an ascetic, led his strenuous worldly life of a Minister 
to the king of Vijayanagara, and the great Mahratta Saint 
Samartha Ramdas in the midst of his ascetic life of devotion and 
non-attachment to family and country, took upon himself the 
task of inspiring his disciple the great Sivaji to work for the 
restoration of Hindu Dharma and the establishment of a Hindu 
Empire in India. We may say therefore without exaggeration 
that the way was shown to these great ones of our land by 
Valmiki of yore. The conflict between Pratyagatma Dharma 
and Ksatra Dharma has appeared in modern times in a 
different garb, between individual freedom and the dignity 
of the Human Personality and the tyrannous claims of the totali- 
tarian State. The modern age has to solve it. In the proper 
solution of this conflict lie tHe safety and happiness of 
humanity. Humanity's realization of itself and of the world 
can be attained only by an ever-increasing liberation of the values 
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that are universal and human. True creative art consists in 
evolving a tragic episode of sacrifice and suffering from un- 
promising events or incidents. As Sir Radhakrishnan says; “To 
produce an impression of terror, Schiller sets a whole town on 
fire, throws infants into the flames and locks up old men in old 
towers. Shakespeare drops a handkerchief and freezes our 
blood”. Valmiki drops a phrase and melts our hearts. 


MA'BAR (FROM 1311 TO 1323 A.D,). 

BY 

N. VENKATARAMANAYYA, M.A., PH.D., 

University of Madras. 

The history of Ma’bar during the years which immediately 
followed the departure of Malik KMur about the middle of 1311 
A.D. is obscure. The trend of events is not definitely known; 
and the few known facts, which throw a feeble ray of light on 
the prevailing gloom of the unknown, have given rise to much 
speculation. An attempt is made in the following pages to take 
stock of the known facts and learn what information they 
actually yield about the progress of events during this period. 

I 

Malik Kafur is said to have raided Ma’bar as far as Rames- 
varara and established a garrison under a governor at Madura, 
before he set out on his return journey to Dehli. 

<The expeditions into the Deccan conducted by the eunuch 
Malik KMnr, the infamous favourite of the Sultan, ended in 1311 

The Hindu kingdoms of the Yadava dynasty of 

Deogiri (Daulatabad), the Hoysala dynasty of Mjrsore, .... 
and of the Ma’bar or the Coroinandel coast were plundered 
and to a certain extent subjugated. Mussalman governors were 
established even at Madura, the ancient capital of the Pandyas.’^ 

‘There seems, however, little doubt that he (Malik Kafur) 
left a garrison behind in Madura, the head-quarters of the 
Pandya Kulasekhara, who had ded for protection to Dehli. 
Whether the garrison was left to safeguard the interests of 
Kulasekhara is not clearly stated, but seems quite likely. There 
are good reasons for believing that a Mussalman garrison con- 
tinued in Madura.'S 

The establishment of a military garrison and a governor at 
Madura by Malik Kafur is a myth of recent origin. There is 

History, p. 233. 

2. S. K. Aiyangar: South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders :p, 123. 
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absolutely no evidence in support of the opinions cited above; 
and the flimsy grounds on which they are adumbrated are too 
thoroughly exposed by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri to need 
further consideration. J There is, however, one point which 
deserves some comment. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar states in the 
passage quoted already that the Pandya Kulasekhara (an obvious 
slip for Sundara, as pointed out by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri) fled 
for protection to Dehli and that Malik Kafur left a garrison at 
Madura, at the end of his Ma’bar compaign, to protect him. This 
statement is partly based on Wassaf who briefly describes the 
history of Ma’bar during this period.^ Sundara Pandya, who 
according to him, was defeated by his brother in the middle of 
the year 710 A.H., fled to the court of 'Ala-ud-DIn for protection. 

Now, the middle of 710 A. H. corresponds to November 
1310 A.D.; and it was exactly about this time that Malik Kafur’s 
expedition started from Dehli.^ Since Wassaf does not give the 
exact date of Sundara Pandya’s flight to Dehli, it may be pre- 
sumed that he might have reached the city before the starting of 
the expedition; but this is contradicted by Wassaf as well as 
Amir Khusrau. 

“In the month of Rajab of the year 710 A.H.”, says Wassaf, 
“the appointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were des- 
patched to conquer Ma’bar, and some of the towns were obtain- 
ed through the animosity which has lately arisen between the 
two brothers; when at last a large army, attended by numerous 
elephants of war, was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans, 
Malik Nabu, who thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to 
retreat and bring back his army,”* 

It is obvious that when Malik Kafur entered Ma’bar the 
fratricidal war was still in progress; and neither of the two 
brothers had obviously gained any advantage over the other. 
T his is corroborated by the evidence of Amir Khusrau. While 

Malik Kafur lay encamped at Bandri, he sent scouts into the 
Hoysala country to obtain intelligence about the state of affairs. 


1. The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 207-8. 

2. E. D., Hi, p. 54, 

3. In the month of Rajab 710, according to Wassaf; 24th 
Jumadi II 710 A.H. according to Khusrau. 

4. E. D., Hi, p. 88. 

XII-25 
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‘He was informed', says Khusrau, ‘that the two Rais of 

Ma'bar, the eldest named Bir Pandya, and the youngest Sundar 
Pandya, who had up to that time continued on friendly terms, 
had advanced against each other with hostile intentions, and that 
Bilal Deo, the Rai of Dhur Samandar, on learning this fact, had 
marched for the purpose of sacking their two empty cities.’^ 

It may, however, be pointed out, as in fact was done by 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, that Sundara Pandya did not seek help from 
the Sultan directly but ‘from the Naib of the Sultan, Malik Kafur 
who was then in the South. Sundara's appeal gave occasion for 
interference, if such an occasion was necessary for Malik Kafur 
at all.’^ This was, no doubt, a possibility, which, however, does 
not appear to have taken a material shape. Malik Kaffir’s conduct 
during the Ma’bar campaign clearly indicates that there existed 
at the time no bonds of friendship or alliance between him and 
Sundara. As soon as Kaffir completed the spoliation of Vira 
Pandya’s territory, he proceeded to the south against Sundara, 
attacked his capital, and set fire to the temple of his favourite 
deity. Sundara had to flee from his capital with all his family 
and treasures to save himself and all those that were immedi- 
ately connected with him from the rapacity of the invader. If 
Sundara had met previously Malik Kaffir on the way and soli- 
cited help from him, Kaffir would not have attacked him in the 
way in which he had done. Neither 'Ala-ud-Din nor his deputy 
is ever known to have attacked an ally. It is evident that 
Sundara did not seek help from Dehli directly or otherwise until 
Malik Kaffir's departure from Ma’bar. Therefore his flight to 
the court of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din must be assigned to a later 
date. 

II 

The departure of the Mussalman invaders from their country 
did not free the princes and the people of Ma’bar from foreign 
enemies. Another invader came soon from the south, and he 
showed no inclination to return to his own country. This was 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara, the king of Kerala; and he marched 
to Kanci in 1313 A, D., and crowned himself the king of Ma'bar 
on the banks of the Vegavati. It is believed that ‘the unsettled 
state of the country consequent on the Mussalman invasion and 


1. E.D., iii, p. 88. 

2. South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 96. 
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the confusion that prevailed in the land immediately after it, 
seem to have offered a nice opportunity for the Kerala king to 
seek his way to the place.’i The presence of Ravivarman is 
thus seen to be due to an act of aggression actuated by motives 
of conquest. A few facts pertaining to his career deserve 
reconsideration, as they seem to represent his character in a new 
light. The main incidents of his life are set forth in his 
inscriptions engraved on the walls of the shrines of Arulalanatha 
at Kanci and of Sri Rahganatha at grirahgam. Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara was the son of Jayasimha of Kerala and his queen 
Umadevi. He was born in S. 1188 (1266-67 A.D.); defeated 
his enemies, and married the daughter of a Pandyan princej he 
took possession of Kerala in his 33rd year (1299-1300 A.D.); 
vanquished Vira Pandya, made the Pandyas and C6}as subjects 
of Keralas, and crowned himself king of Ma’bar on the banks of 
the Vegavati at the age of 46 {Le. 13l2-p A. D.); subdued the 
Pandyas, Colas and Keralas, chased Vira Pandya to Kohkana, 
thence to the forests, conquered the northern country, and 
returned to Kanci where in the 4th year of his reign he made a 
gift of some land to the temple of Arulalanatha.^ 

Now, this inscription mentions two starting points of the 
reign of Ravivarman Kulasekhara: (1) The 33rd year of his 
age corresponding to 1299-1300 A.D., when he commenced to 
rule over Kerala; and, (2) another, reckoned from an unknown 
date the fourth year of which corresponded to the date of the 
Arulala Perumal temple inscription. As the inscription was 
indited sometime afer Ravivarman’s coronation on the bank of 
the VegS'Vati in the 46th year of his age {i, e. 1312-13), Kielhorn 
had taken that year to be the second starting point, and assigned 
the inscription to 1316-17 A. D.^ This calculation is, however, 
based on wrong premises, as shown by another record of 
Ravivarman dated also in his 4th regnal year. The Tiruvadi 
epigraph which registers the performance of the Kumbhabhiseka 
ceremony of the temple of Tiruvirattanam is dated in the fourth 
year of this king corresponding to Kali year 4414 and the Saka 
year 1235 Makara §u, 11 Saturday, Rohini. (29 Dec. 1313 A.D.)< 
It is clear from this that the second starting point coincided with 

1. K. V. S. Aiyar : Ancient Deccan, pp. 62-3. 

2. E. I., iv, p. 146. 
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the year ‘following December 29, 1309 A. D.’^ Therefore, the 
Arulala Perumal temple inscription must be assigned to 1313-14, 
and not to 1316-17 A.Dt 

The circumstances in which Ravivarman felt himself 
justified in reckoning his regnal years from 1309-10 A. D. are 
not known. The suggestion of Sewell that ‘his coronation as 
Kerala king took place’ in that year^ cannot be accepted for a 
moment, as the Arulala Perumal temple inscription makes it 
abundantly clear that his rule in Kerala began in 1299-1300 A.D. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that he waited until 1309-10 to 
celebrate his coronation. An interesting fact which seems to 
have some bearing on this subject must be noticed here. The 
Pandyan emperor Maravarman Kulasekhara I was assassinated 
by his son Sundara Pandya in this year.^ It may be remembered 
in this connection that Ravivarman had married a Pandyan 
princess; and that he had assumed, in his later records, some 
characteristic Cola and Pandya titles sach as Konermaikondan, 
Tribhuvanacakravarti, etc. All these facts, taken together, produce 
on the mind the cumulative effect that the assassination of 
Maravarman Kulasekhara I and adoption of a new mode of 
reckoning the regnal years of Ravivarman Kulasekhara are 
somehow connected. 

Another point that stands in need of elucidation is Ravi- 
varman’s attitude towards Sundara Pandya. How were they 
disposed towards each other ? An epigraph engraved on the base 
of the Perumal temple at Poonamallee states clear ly^ that Ravi- 
varman had conquered Sundara Pandya; but unfoitunately this 
epigraph is undated, and leaves us in doubt about the time when 
Ravivarman secured this victory. It is, however, interesting to 
note that the dated records of Ravivarman while pointedly 
alluding to his victory over Vira Pandya which resulted in the 
subjugation of the Pandyas and the Colas make no mention of 
Sundara Pandya. This is, indeed, singular. Sundara Pandya, it 
may be remembered, assumed supreme sovereignty at Madura, 
after assassinating his father in 1309-1310 A.D.; and he was found 
ruling the city at the time of Malik Kaffir’s invasion in April 1311 
A.D. An inscription dated in his 9th regnal year i.e. 1311-12 A.D. 

1. Sewell, Historical Inscriptions, p. 178. 

2. Ibid. 
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shows that he was ruling at the time over portions if not the 
whole of the Tinnevelly distrct.i He was, therefore, the immediate 
neighbour of Ravivarman and must have first come into conflict 
with him when Ravivarman attempted to conquer the country of 
the Pandyas and the Colas. From the statement of the Arulala 
Perumal temple inscription that Ravivarman defeated Vira 
Pandya, made the Pandyas and the Colas subject to the Keralas, 
and, at the age of 46 {i. e, 1312-13) was crowned on the banks 
of the Vegavati, two interesting corollaries follow : (1) that, at 

the time, the countries of the Colas and the Pandyas right up 
to the borders of Kerala were in the possession of Vira Pandyaj 
and (2) that Sundara Pandya ceased to have any hold on these 
countries. How Vira Pandya gained mastery over these 
countries, and what happened to Sundara are explained by 
Wassaf. Though brief and slightly inaccurate about the date, 
Wassaf’s account throws considerable light on the happenings 
in the country of Ma’bar subsequent to Malik Kaffir's 
departure. 

‘But, as in every religion and faith, evil deeds produce a 
life of insecurity, a matter which is unnecessary to expatiate 
upon, he (Sundara), notwithstanding all the treasures, and the 
good-will of the army, was far from being happy and prosperous, 
entertaining crude notions, and never awakening from his dream 
of pride, and at last met with the chastisement due to his 
ingratitude, for, in the middle of the year 710, TIra Pandl, 
having collected an army, advanced to oppose him, and Sundar 
Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his native country, and 
took refuge under the protection of 'Ala-ud-Din of Dehli, and 
Tira Pandi became firmly established in his hereditary king- 
dom.’2 

The date to yrhich this event is assigned by Wassaf is, as 
already pointed out, slightly inaccurate. The middle of 710 
A.H. corresponds, as mentioned in a previous context, to 
November 1310 A.D.; and as the fratricidal war was still in pro- 
gress at the time of Kaffir's invasion, according to Wassaf and 
Amir Khusrau, and as Sundara Pandya was ruling according to 

Khusrau at Madura, at the time of Kaffir's attack on that city, 
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Vira Pandya's victory over Suiidara must be placed at some time 
subsequent to April 1311 A.D., when Kafur retreated from 
Ma’bar. And as Vira Pandya was in possession of the Pandya 
and the Cola countries at the time of Ravivarman’s invasion 
which terminated sometime before 29 December 1313, Vira 
Pandya’s victory over his brother must be referred to the period 
between April 1311 and December 1313. An interesting fact 
which has not been noticed hitherto may be mentioned here. 
No inscription dated in the 10th year of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya who came to power in 1302-3 A.D. has been discovered 
so far. We have inscriptions dated in his 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th 
years but not one which can be assigned to his 10th year corres- 
ponding to A.D. 1312-13. Vira Pandya’s victory over Sundara, 
and the flight of the latter to the court of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din 
must be very probably assigned to this year. 

What benefit Sundara Pandya had derived by his visit to 
the court of Dehli is not known. ’Ala-ud-Din does not seem to 
have rendered him any material help. Wassaf who descrbies 
Sundara’s visit to Dehli does not refer to any assistance or the 
promise of assistance which he obtained from the Sultan. The 
other Mussalman historians have no knowledge of the facts con- 
nected with Sundara’s visit; nor do they refer to any expedition 
which the Sultan sent to Ma’bar after Malik Kaffir’s return. 

Sundara had to return from Dehli probably disappointed; 
but, on his arrival at Ma’bar, he found that during his absence 
the state of affairs had undergone a radical change. Ravivarraan 
Kulasekhara, the ruler of Venad, defeated Vira Pandya, took 
possession of the empire, and crowned himself at Kanci. Ravi- 
varman’s attitude towards Sundara was not at first probably un- 
friendly. The inscriptions of Sundara dated in his 11th and 12th 
regnal years show that his authority was recognized in the South 
Arcot and Tinnevelly districts.^ A conflict must have soon 
arisen between them over the question of their respective status 
in the empire. This must have precipitated a war which result- 
ed in the defeat and expulsion of Sundara, as mentioned in the 
Poonamallee record. Therefore, Ravivarman's victory over 
Sundara must be assigned to the period following the date of his 
Arulala Perumal temple inscription. 


1. 571 of 1920, 608 of 1918. 
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Ill 

Ravivarman Kulasekhara's rule at Kanci did not, however, 
last long. He was soon obliged to relinquish his imperial 
designs and retire to his native country. It is generally believed 
that he was expelled from Kanci by Muppidi Nayaka, the general 
of the Kakatiya king, Prataparudra.i The belief, however, is not 
based on facts. In the first place, Muppidi’s invasion came in 
1316 A.D., whereas Ravivarman's rule at Kanci seems to have 
come to an end in 1315 A.D.2 Secondly, the available evidence 
clearly shows, as will be seen presently, that Muppidi did not 
take Kanci from Ravivarman but from the Panca Pandyas. 
Therefore, Ravivarman's retirement from the Pandyan territory 
was due to causes other than the invasion of the Kakatiya 
general. There is reason to believe that it was partly brought 
about by the reconciliation of Sundara with Vira Pandya, and 
their union with the other princes of the family. Two facts 
must be noticed in this connection: (1) Muppidi Nayaka was 
opposed by the Panca Pandyas, viz., Vira Pandya, Sundara 
Pandya, Vikrama Pandya, Parakrama Pandya and Kulasekhara 
Pandya. (2) In an inscription of Vrddhacalam dated in his 
13+1 year (1316-17), Sundara Pandya remits certain dues from a 
number of villages for conducting the service named after 
Muppidi Nayaka, established in the local temple by his elder 
brother.3 Only one elder brother of Sundara is known from the 
contemporary accounts, and that was Vira Pandya*. It is also 
interesting to note that Vira Pandya also sustained defeat at the 
hands of Muppidi. The remission of taxes by Sundara for 
the maintenance of a service founded by his elder brother 
presupposes the existence of friendly relations between 
them, A more important cause than the reconciliation of 
the Pandyan princes was the recrudescence of trouble in 
Kerala. Ravivarman, it may be remembered, was at first 
the lord of Jayatunganad. He gained possession of the 

1. S. K. Aiyangar: South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, P. 126; Sewell: Historical Inscriptions, P. 179. 

2. 54 of 1908. The latest regnal year found in his inscrip- 
tions in the northern districts of the Pandyan empire is 4+1. 

3. 72 of 1918, MER. Part u, Para. 50. 

4. AmirKhusrau, E.D., iii, 88. Wassaf however makes 

Sundara Pandya elder. {Ibid, pp. 52-3.) 
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neighbouring district of Venad either by conquest or, what is 
mofe likely, through inheritance. This district was conquered 
during the last quarter of the 13th century by Vikrama Pandya, 
vounger brother and co-regent of Maravarman Kulasekhara 1;^ 
and was made over to Ravivarman who married his daughter, 
probably as a part of the dowry.^ It remained in his possession 
up to the time of his coronation on the bank of Vegavatr, 
when a rival made his appearance, disputing his right to rule the 
district. Vira Pandya who had been worsted in the struggle with 

Ravivarman retired to Kerala, and attempted to undermine his 

power by exciting a rebellion. He proc aimed Vira Udaiya 
krttandavarman, a scion of the supplanted royal family of 
Venad.' as the ruler of the country, and incited him to overthrow 
the authority of Ravivarman.^ The people of the district rallied 
round the banner of their ancient rulers; and thus while Ravi- 
varman was celebrating with great pomp his triumph on the 
bank of the Vegavati, a serious situation developed in his native 
Kerala which threatened to destroy the very foundations of his 
power To overcome this new menace, Ravivarman was obliged 
to hasten homewards with his forces, and make an attempt to 
clear the country of the hostile elements. He was successful in 
his endeavours at first. He inflicted a defeat on Vira Pandya 
who opposed him at the head of the forces of the Keralas, 
Pandyas, and Colas, and forced him to retreat northwards into 
Kohkana; he pursued him thither, and having driven him 


1. The Papuan Kingdom, p. 190. 

2. Lilatilakam (Pisharoti’s edition) p. xvi. 

Dronaya Drupadam Dhamnjaya iva ksmapala balam ball 
Venaninnodaypru Vira Ravivarmakhyo yadUnam patih\ 
Pandyam Vikrama pUrvakam padayil veccattipidiccangane 
Pandyesaya koduttu tasya tanayam padmananam agrahit\[ 

I am obliged to Prof. P. J" Thomas, M.A., B.Litt., D.Phil. 
for having drawn my attention to this verse, 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar who quotes this verse in his learned article 
on Ravivarman Kulasekharain the New Indian Antiquary (Vol. I, 
P 166) makes him marry the daughter of Maravarman Kula- 
Sekhara. This is clearly wrong; for the simile ‘Dronaya Drupadam 
Dhamnjaya iva’ distinctly indicates that the princess whom Ravi- 
varman married was the daughter of Vikrama Pandya whom he 
had defeated even as Dhananjaya had defeated Drupada. 
a TA.q. iv. o. 90. 
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together with a large army into the forests, conquered the 
northern country. It is interesting to note that Ravivarman had 
to fight against the Keralas to whom he made the Pandyas and 
Colas subjects on a former occasion. This is a clear indication 
that the Keralas revolted against him subsequent to the time of 
his coronation on the Vegavati. Although Ravivarman chased 
Vira Pandya out of Kerala and Kohkana, he did not destroy him 
altogether. Vira Paiidya, who retired into the forests of Koh- 
kana, might return again at a favourable moment to renew the 
contest. The Keralapuram epigraph of his subordinate ally 
Udaiya Marttandavarman Vira Pandyadeva dated 14th Feb. 1317 
A.D.^, shows that he did emerge from his seclusion, and make 
an attempt, not altogether without success, to seize Venad once 
again. The reappearance of Vira Pandya in Venad, and the 
success of his protege Udaiya Marttandavarman seem to have 
summoned Ravivarman again to Kerala. xMoreover, Vira 
Pandya appears to have also solicited about this time the help 
of a powerful ally, Ballala III, who readily responded to his 
call. The presence of Ballala and his army in the Tamil 
country at this time is disclosed by the inscriptions. A record of 
Magenahalli in the Chennapattana taluka of the Bangalore 
district dated 1318 A.D.,states that Ballala was at that time camp- 
ing at Arunasamudram^ ; this is corroborated by two viragal 
epitaphs which declare that while Ballala was halting in the said 
place, he was engaged in warfare in the neighbourhood of 
Kannanur.3 pie appears to have been sojourning here even 
earlier; for Pedda Rudra, who led the troops of his father 
Muppidi Nayaka, as far as Gingee early in 1316 A. D., 
came into conflict with him in this region.* The reason 
for the presence of Ballala III in the Pandyan dominions 
is suggested by the epitaph of a hero who perished about this 
time in a battle near Kannanur. It is said that Singeya, the 
son of Sdmeya Dannayaka, a maiduna or brother-in-law of 
Ballala III, who was fighting in the army of Vira Pandya, was 
slain by the enemy.® The presence of Singeya Dannayaka in 

1. TAS iv, p. 90. 

2. EC. ix. Cp. 73. 

3. Ibid., xii Ck. 4 ; MAR 1916, p, 55, 

4. An unpublished inscription at Draksaramam, Mac. Mss. 
1 S_ 4 , 4 , p. 37. See App. at the end of this paper. 

5. MAR. 1913, para. 86. , 
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Vira Pandya’s army, and his participation 

latter ^.’as waging against his enennes ' 

friendly relations between Vira Pandya and Singeya s mastei, 
Rlliaia in It is not unreasonable to assume, m these 
circumstances, that Vira Pandya, in order to dislodge Ravi- 
varman from his dominions, not only helped his fiiend 

Udaiya Marttandavarman to seize Venad, but entered mto an 

alliance with Ballala III. and induced him to march into the 
tL.H country with his army. The outbreak of a fresh rebeU.on 
in Kerala and the arrival of the Hoysala army in the Pandyan 
territory must have compelled Ravivarman Kulas^hara to give 

np his Lbitious schemes, and retire hastily towards his native 
cLntry. A record of his 7th year (lol7 A. D.) at Tinnevelly 
which registers the gift of Kuppayakkudi in Anubhogavalanadu 
To slrSrahmans for founding a village shows clearly that he 
.till held sway over the southern fringes of the Pandyan empire, 
some two years after his retirement from the northd It 
completely disposes of the theory that Ravivarman was slain in 
Muppidi Nayaka’s southern invasion.^ 

IV 

Vira Pandya managed to get rid of Ravivarman Kula- 
sekhara with 'the help of his two allies, Vira Udaiya Marttanda- 
varman and Ballala III, and attempted to establish his authority 
over the empire; but before he could do this, the peace of the 
country was again disturbed by another foreign invasion, this 
time from Warangal. 

The causes that led to the despatch of an expedition under 
Muppidi Nayaka by the Kakatiya Prataparudra against the 
southern kingdom are not known. Vira Pandya’s alliance with 
Ballala III, and the latter’s intervention in the affairs of the 
Pandyan empire perhaps roused the jealousy of Prataparudra. 
A more powerful cause than this was the need for restoring his 
authority on the southern frontier. Malik Kafur’s attack upon 
Warangal seems to have reduced his military power and 
lowered the prestige of his government. The petty chiefs who 
were governing the southern marches threw off their allegiance, 
and asserted independence. This state of affairs called for a 
demonstration of military force on the Tamil frontier. Besides, 


1. 77 of 1927 MER part ii, p. 68. 

2 . Sewell, Historical Inscriptions, p. 180. 
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the desire to revive the Kakatiya rule at Kanci, and the need for 
the acquisition of the required number of elephants to be sent 
to Dehli as a part of the annual tribute might have also prompt- 
ed the despatch of troops in the same direction. 

Muppidi Nayaka set out with the- army probably from 
Wnrangal; accompanied by a large number of chiefs including 
his own son Pedda Riidra; Erra Daca and Nalla Daca of the 
Recerla family, Devari Nayadii and Prolaya Verna/ the 
founder of the future Reddi kingdom of Komdavidu. 
Though Muppidi Nayaka was formally invested with ■ the 
command of the expedition, he seems to have left the actual 
conduct of operations in the hands of his son. The army 
marched at first into the territory of the Co|as of Nellore, 
Srirahganatha, the ruling chief, who took an active part 
in the rebellion, claimed their attention first. Pedda Rudra 
declares that he had frightened Srirahganatha, and scared him 
away from the battlefield; the Velugotivarivamsavali adds that 
a battle was fought at Nellore in which Recerla Erra Daca 
greatly distinguished himself; he is said to have vanquished 
several Mandalikas, and restored Tirukalaraja to the throne of 
Nellore. Tirukalaraja, who had been thus elevated to the throne, 
must have been a scion of the Telugu Cola family and a rival of 
Srirafiganatha.^ Pedda Rudra next came into conflict with a 
chief called Kota Tikka who probably held sway over the 
southern part of the Nellore district, and slew him with all his 
followers in battle. He advanced further south into the hilly 
region around Nar&yanavanam in the Chittoor district, and 
reduced the numerous strongholds with which the neighbouring 
country was studded to subjection and freed the territory 
dependent on Nellore from the enemies. 

From Narayanavanam Kafici was not far off. But Pedda 
Rudra did not immediately proceed against the city; instead, he 
led his troops into the territory of Ballala, which probably lay in 
the neighbourhood, and forced it to submit to his authority, 
Pedda Rudra's operations against Ballala naturally drew him on 

1. Mac. Mss. 15. 4. 4, p. 37., 

The Velugotivari vamsavali (Mac. Mss. 15-4-3). 
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into the interior of the Pandyan territory and provoked the 
anger of the Tamil chiefs in the neighbourhood. They seemed 
to have joined their forces, and opposed his advance somewhere 
in the vicinity of Gingee, but were, however, defeated in battle. i 
One of the important incidents of the campaign was the 
capture of the fortress of Gingee, a stronghold of the Sambu- 
varayas.2 

Prataparudra had no desire to establish his dominion in the 
Tamil country; therefore, following the common practice of the 
Hindu conquerors, his commander restored the conquered 
territory to the vanquished chiefs. Pedda Rudra, having 
penetrated to the centre ot the Pandyan empire had to 
turn round and march towards Kanci owing to the muster of the 
enemy’s forces in his rear. The ‘Five Pandyas’ gathered together 

1. Mac. Mss. IS. 4. 4. p. 37. (^See App.) 

f jfPiT ^4 I 

q; i%: II 

(^f4) 

Commenting on the name of a tax called ‘V allala devar 
van’ referred to in one of the epigraphs of the Yadavaraya prince, 
Tiruvehgalanatha at Tirupati, Sadhu Subrahmanya Sastri opines 
that it was *a tribute to the liege lord who reduced the Yadava- 
raya to submission ; and in this particular case, the conqueror was 
Vira Vallala, and the tax went by the name of Vlra Vallala devar 
varV. (T. T. Devasthanam Inscriptions, I p. 110). If Tiruvengala- 
natha Yadavaraya who was the lord of Candragiri in the neigh- 
bourhood of Narayanavanam were really a dependant of Ballaja, 
the country of Ballala attacked by Pedda Rudra must have been 
the principality of the Yadavarayas. 

2. The title of ‘Cemcumala or Cemcimala curakdra’ ‘the 
plunderer of the hill fort of Ceihci’ (Gingee) borne by Prolaya 
Vema and his descendants points to some victory which Verna 
won at Gingee. As the territories of Vema were confined to the 
Telugu country and as he never fought in the Tamil country 
subsequent to the foundation of his kingdom, the event which 
justified the assumption of this title must have taken place when 
Vema accompanied Muppidi Nayaka’s army as an officer in the 
service of Prataparudra. 
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their troops at Kanci to defend their dominions. The arrival of 
the intelligence of the warlike .preparations of the Pandyan kings 
had probably influenced Pedda Rudra to cry halt and turn back^ 
and march rapidly northwards. When he approached the vicinity 
of Kancii he was joined by his master Pratapariidra^ and they 
soon came into conflict ; with the Pandyan forces. ■. A 'fierce 
engagement took place outside the city. ;^The Five Panclyas'i 
Vira, Sundara; Vihrama^ Kulasekhara, and Parakrama partici- 
pated in the battle. The Pandyan elephants charged the Teiiign 
infantry furiously, and spread panic in the ranks, but the 
Velamas, headed by their chief Erra Daca, as well as the 
Reddi contingents, stood firm and averted the impending disaster. 
Erra Daca is said to have excited the admiration of the 
distinguished warriors of Pratdparudra's court by rushing on 
the leader of the elephant squadron, lance in hand, and checking 
its progress. This act was the turning point of the battle, and 
victory soon declared itself in favour of the invaders. It was 
followed by the fall of the city of Kanci and the installation of 
Mana Vira as its governor. The identity of the governor is not 
known, though it has been declared on very inadequate grounds 
that he was a Telugu Cola prince of Nellore.^ 

L EL, vii, p. 128; The unpublished Draksaramam Inscription, 
Mac. Mass. 15. 4, 4, p. 37. (Appendix at the end of this paper). 

The Velugotivari Vamsavali: — 

55o 1! Kx)6‘<3o55T«efo2>3e5^ 

s5-u^^£iS^C ^«X50/i0 

S)ao-Si?5 ^0-D?^O23i7r»c 

1^0 -u) 23a>DQ-D it® 

dSbo-SJe^i^J^esSc ‘Se£)'!sr*?^?6^‘^e>oc^ 

'^^'eSo^oSki SoKP 
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Muppidi Nayaka appears to have left at Kanci a part of his 
army undsr .Oevari Nayadu, one of the distinguished officers in 
the service of Prataparudra, probably to protect Mana Viia from 
the attacks of the Pandyas. Such a protection was in fact 
needed. The defeat which the Pandyas sustained at Kanci did 
not shatter their power. Both VIra Pandya and Sundara seem to 
have been making active preparations to expel the Teiugu army 
from their dominions. Devari Nayadu was obliged to march 
against them at the head of his forces. He inflicted a defeat on 
Vira Pandya and his ally the Malayala Tiruvadi Udaiya Mar- 
ttanda Varman at the battle of Tiruvadikunram and seized all 
their wealth. Next, he turned against Sundara Panqlya and 
appears to have won over him a victory. Then, he proceeded to 
Jambukesvaram on the Kaveii and recorded his victories on the 
Pandyas in an inscription which he caused to be indited on the 
walls of the temple of Siva in the placeh The Pandyas were 
thoroughly subdued, and acknowledged their submission to 
Muppidi Nayaka by instituting a sandi in his name in a temple 
at Vrddhacalam.2 

V ' ■ ' ■ : 

How long Prataparudra was able to maintain his old on 
Kanci is not known. The Pandyan power appears to have been 
revived in parts of Tondaimandalam. In the present uncertain 
state of our knowledge of Pandyan chronology, it is not possible 
to deduce any historical information from the available epi- 
graphic material. The interval between the departure of 


1. S. 1. 1, iv No. 430, 29 of 1891. I am obliged to Mr. 
A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, Assistant Epigraphist in the office of the 
Superintendent of Epigraphy, Southern circle, Madras, for having 
drawn my attention to this record. 

The name of the Malayala Tiruvaqii whom Devari Nayadu 
defeated together with Vira Pandya at Tiruvadikunram is lost. 
There were two princes at the time to whom the appellation, 
Malayala Tiruvadi might apply: (1) Ravi varman Kulesekhara and 
(2) Udaiya Marttanda Varman. As the former was a deadly 
enemy of Vira Pandya he could not have joined him. The latter 
was a friend and subordinate ally of Vira Pandya, Therefore, 
he must have been the Malayala Tiruvadi alluded to in the Jambu- 
kesvaram record. 

2. 72 of 1918. M.E.R. 1918, Part ii, Para 50. 
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Muppidi Nayaka and the final subjugation of the country by 
Muhammad Tughlaq constitutes the darkest period in the history 

of the mediaeval Pandyan empire. Nevertheless, the scanty in- 
formation furnished by a few Hoysala records of the period, and 
contemporary notices of the Muslim historians relieve the gloom 
to some extent. The vtragal epitaphs of 1318 A.D., noticed 
already, allude to the war which Vira Pandya was carrying on 
with the assistance of Ballala III against some unnamed enemies in 
the neighbourhood of Kannanur in the Trichinopoly district.^ 
Another record dated 1322 A.D. discloses the names of these 
enemies. Samudra Pandya, a son of Vira Pandya appears to 
have revolted against his father, and having allied himself with 
Parakrama Pandya, whose seat of government was probably at 
Madura, marched on Kannanur and closely invested the fort. 
To raise the seige, Vira Pandya proceeded against them, accom- 
panied by a Hoysala contingent under the command of Singeya 
Dannayaka, the son of Maiduna Someya, the brother-in-law of 
Ballala III. But in the battle that ensued Singeya was slain, 
and Vira Pandya was defeated. The fort of Kannanur fell into 
the hands of Samudra Pandya and his ally.2 It is evident from 
this that a grim fight still went on among the Pandyan princes, 
notwithstanding the lessons taught by the series of foreign in- 
vasions that swept over the empire. The malady which had 
such a firm hold on the members of the ruling family proved 
beneficial to the petty chiefs. They endeavoured to assert their 
independence taking advantage of the growing feebleness of the 
central government. Of these, the most important was Kula- 
sekhara Sambuvaraya who cast off his allegiance about 1318 
A.D.3 

While the Pandyan princes were thus absorbed in the 
interminable internecine feuds, a second Mussalman invasion 
reached the country from Dehli. Sultan Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak 
Shah sent an expedition under the command of his favourite 
Khusrau Khan to Ma’bar in 1319 A.D., probably with the object 


1. EC. ix, Cp. 73 ; MAR. 1916 p. 55 ; EC. xii, Ck. 4. 

2. MAR. 1913 Para 86. My grateful thanks are due to Dr. 
M. H. Krishna, Director of Archaeological Studies, Mysore, for 
kindly sending me, on request, a copy of this epigraph, for the 
purpose of consultation. 

3. The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 214. 
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of reducing it to subjection. Khusrau marched from Dehli and 

halted for some time at Devagiri putting down the rebellion of 
the governor Yak Lakhy who had recently declaied his inde- 
pendence. As soon as he completed that task, he set out trom 
Lvagiri towards xMa’bar. The events of the jmpaign except- 
ing the unfortunate incident of the merchant Siraj-ud-Din laki 

Khan, are not recorded. It is said that Khusrau Khan went on 

prundering the country along his route until he reached the sea.5 
On his approach the rulers of Ma’bar fled Irom their places 
carrying away with them their treasures. Khusrau plundered 

two cities and captured about a hundred elephants.'* On his 

arrival at Ma’bar, Khusrau Khan was compelled to remain in- 


active at Pattan, if Ferishtah can be trusted, for ‘about one year’ 
mvin- to tlie outbreak of the rains.^ The governor of Pattan 
was a wealthy Mussalmaii merchant called Siraj-ud-Din Taki, 
who, trusting "to his faith, remained in the city, in the expecta- 
tion of being left unmolested. But Khusrau Khan did not 

allow himself to be influenced by considerations of religion 
when he anticipated to gain wealth. Therefore, he seized Siraj- 
ud-DIn with all his family, and appropriated his treasures, de- 


1. ’isamy ; Futuh-us-salatin:— 

Chun an khan-i-khasrau pas as chand gah 

Ba suy-i-patan rand yak sar sipah 
Hamy rand lashkar ba sad kar zva far 
Haniy takht itaraf-i-har bUm wa bar 

Chitnan rand bar Hinduwan be darlgh 


Ki dar ab-i-darya firushast ilgj^ 


2. Barni ED, iii, 219. Yahya>bin-Ahmad mentions a country 
called Malki (Saitly or Hatly) where Khusrau y_ian, while 

marching towards Ma’bar captured^ ‘twenty elephants, and a 
diamond weighing six dirm.’ (Tankh-i-Mubarak Shahi. G. O. S. 

7 XTII o SSL Badloni refers to the country as Maithili and 
while mentioning the capture of the elephants arid the diamond, 
enhances the number of the former to 920 ! (A1 Badaom, Rankm s 
trans. i, p. 286). Ferishtah states that the elephants as well as the 
diamond were captured in Ma'bar itself. (Brigg s Ferishtah, i, 

P-39L) . ... 

TTprishtah. i. D. 391 ; Bami, hi, p. 219. 
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daring that they belonged to the Sultan’s treasury. When 
Siraj-ud-Din and his family were brought before Khusrau, he 

beheld among them the beautiful countenance of the merchant’s 
daughter; and becoming enamoured of her he asked for her 
hand in ’ marriage. On hearing the request, Siraj-ud-Din felt 
immeasurably outraged, and considering that death was prefer- 
able to enforced compliance took poison and died.i 

The immense wealth that fell into his hands kindled the 
flame of ambition in Khusrau’s bosom, and he contemplated 

treason. As the Muslim historians give varying accounts of his 
intentions, it is not possible to discover what he actualy aimed 
at. Ferishtah’s assertion that ‘he proposed to establish himself 

in the Deccan in an independent sovereignty’2 is not supported 

by contemporary evidence. Barni suggests that ^usrau’s 

ambition soared even higher. ‘Whilst he remained in Ma’bar’ 
says he, ‘he did nothing but plot with his confidants as to the best 
means of seizing and putting to death those nobles who sup- 
ported the reigning dynasty.’^ But ’Isamy declares that Khusrau 


1. ’isamy ; Futuh-us-Salatin : 

Chu lashkar dar amad aba dar wa glr 
Shud an mard bar dest-i-lashkar aslr 
Hamu dar Patan bud farman ravd 
Ki ham rad budast ham parsa 
Ba burdand u ra ba dargah-i-khan 

Hasare sih chare shutar bar mal 
Zar wa gauhare dukhtare ba jamdl 

Chu Khan did dar mansir-i-dukhtarash 

Nasar dukht az jumla mal wa zarash 

Ba gufta badan mard parhlzgar 
Ki dukht-i-khud andar nika ham darar 

Chu bashnid an mard afzUn girlst 
Ba gufta nabaygd azln blsh zlst 
Ki khwahad chunln sufla-i-du^taram 

Hainan ba ki yakchand zuhre khuram 
Shanidam haman rUz zuhre bakhurd 
Wa zin karvan-i-kuhn k&ch kard. 

2. Brigg’s Ferishtah, i, p- 391., 

3. ED, iii, p. 219, 

YTT_27 
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wanted to carry away in a ship all the booty to some distant 
country, where he would be beyond the reach of the Sultan's 
arm.i Whatever might be Khusrau's real schemes, he complete- 
ly alienated the feelings of the nobles who accompanied him 
by his high-handed action. They suspected his loyalty, thwarted 
his designs, and forced him finally to accompany them to Dehli 
practically as a prisoner. Therefore, Khusrau Khan’s expedition 

proved little more than a raid which involved the plunder of the 
outlying districts of the Pandyan empire. It totally failed to 
produce any influeuce on the political life of the people. 

The history of Ma’bar during the years that followed 
Khusrau Khan’s expedition in 1320 A,D., is enveloped in darkness 

of Cimmerian intensity. All that is known to us is that the country 
had passed into the hands of the Sultan of Dehli sometime 
before 1335 A. D. When and how the country had been subju- 
gated by the Mussalmans is left to surmise. A few facts however 
may be noticed in this connection. 

1. An inscription of Tiruvamattur in the South Arcot 
district dated in the 14th year of Venrumankonda Sambuvaraya 
(1335-6 A. D.) refers to ‘an invasion of the Turukkar, i. e. the 
Muhammadans which took place ‘in the previous days', and to 
‘the ruin in the country’.^ The epigraphist suggests that the 
Muhammadans might be ‘either the followers of Malik Kaffir, or 
of the Sultans of Madura.’^ It must be pointed out that the 
inscriptions refer to a past event, and as Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din 
Ahasan Shah revolted in 1334-5 A. D., and as he could not feel 
secure in his position until 1336 A.D,, it is very unlikely that 
the Sultan of Madura could have been the cause of the ruin of 

1. Futuh-us-Salatln ; — 

Chu bar Khan khasana base jama gasht 

Khaiyale mar & rd ba khdtir gusasht 

Hamy khwdst an sahib-i-inquildb 

Nishinad ba kishty wa uftad ba db 

Bay&bad sar as khusrati^i-namwar 

Zanad khaima berOn asin bUm wa bar 

Ba sadr-i-sad&r archa glrad qardr 

Buvad’asm-i-HindU barah dor fardr. 

2. 4.34 of 1904, MER, Part ii, para 27, 

3. Ibid, 
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the counfry referred to in the inscription. The elimination of 
the Sultan of Madura does not, however, lead definitely to the 
conclusion that Malik Kafur was the author of the destruction; 
for, since the departure of Kafur, the country was successively 
overrun by the armies of Khusrau Khan and Muhammad bin 

Tughlaq. Therefore, the inscription does not enable us to 
determine the date of the Muslim conquest of Ma’bar. 

2. A passage in the history of Barni indicates that Ma'bar 
was subbued by the Sultans of Dehli sometime before the 
transfer of the capital to Devagiri by Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

in 1327 A. D. 

‘The second project of Sultan Muhammad, which was 
ruinous to the capital of the empire and distressing to the chief 
men of the country’, says Barni, ‘was that of making Deogir his 
capital under the title of Daulatabad. This place held a central 
situation; Dehli, Gujerat, Satganu, Sunar-ganu, Tilang, Ma'bar, 
Dhur Samundar, and Kampila were about equidistant from 
thence, there being but slight difference in distances.’^ 

It is evident that Ma’bar was included in the Dehli empire 
at the time cf the transference of the capital to Devagiri. As this 
event took place in 1327 A. D. the conquest of Ma’bar must 
have been accomplished sometime before that year. This is 
the upper limit. It is often stated that Malik Kafur had establi- 
shed a Muslim garrison at Madura in 1310 A. D. which became 
the nucleus of the later Sultanate. But this statement is not 
based on facts. The hollowness of this contention has been 
sufficiently exposed in an earlier context in this paper; and it is 
needless to examine it further.^ It is enough to state that no 
Muslim historian, either contemporary or later, ever alludes even 
indirectly to this incident, nor is there an 5 rthing in the Hindu 
sources to suggest that there was a Muslim garrison at Madura, 
since the time of Malik Kaffir’s expedition. Though Kaffir’s 
expedition added to the already prevailing confusion of the 
fratricidal war, it did not produce any effect on the political 
life of the country. Khusrau Khan who came nine years later 

was not more fortunate. Though he plundered the towns, his 


1 . E. D., hi, pp. 238-9. 

2. Cf. The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 207-8. 
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progress was completely checked by the internal dissensions in 
his camp, and he had to return to Dehli without achieving his 
object. Ma’bar thus remained in the hands of its Hindu rulers 
until 1320 A. D. Therefore, the Mussalman conquest appears to 
have been effected in the interval between 1320 and 1327 A. D. 

Now, what purports to be the actual date of the Muslim 
conquest is furnished by the Pandyan chronicle. According to 
this work, an army came from Dehli in the month of Avani of 
the year Rudhirodgari corresponding to §aka 1246, and 227th year 
of an unknown era reckoned from the destruction of the city of 
Kollam; defeated and captured Parakrama Pandyadeva; and 
established Muslim government at Madura. ^ The Saka era is 
well known, but not so the other. It is not, at any rate, identical 
with the Kollam ei'a that commenced in 825 A.D. As its 227th 
year corresponds to S. 1246, its initial year must have coincided 
with S. 1019 when the destruction of Kollam, which was the 
cause for its starting, should have taken place. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the city of Kollam was actually des- 
troyed by Naralokavlra, an officer in the service of the Cola 
emperor, Kulottuhga U As the earliest mention of Nara- 
lokavira's exploits occur in the inscriptions of the 28th regnal year 
(§. 1020) of the emperor, it is not unreasonable that the 
events mentioned therein took place a little earlier. As the 
initial year of this Kollam aUnda era coincides with the year of 
the destruction of Kollam by Naralokavlra, it may be held with 
reason that he started the era to commemorate this victory over 
the city. Both dates to which the Pandyan chronicle assigns the 
Muslim conquest of Madura work out correctly to May-June 1323 
A.D., and as there is nothing improbable in this, it may be tenta- 
tively accepted as the actual date when Ma’bar was brought 
under the sway of the Sultan of Dehli. In that case, the 
achievement must be laid to the credit of Ulugh Khan, who had 

overthrown the Kakatiya dynasty and sent Prataparudra as a 
prisoner to Dehli in the same year. Parakrama Pandya who is 
said to have been carried away to Dehli as a prisoner must be 
identical with the king of that name who came to power in 1315 


1. Taylor: Hist. Mss, i, p. 203. 

2. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri; Colas ii, pp. 21-2; Cola Studies, 
p. 191, 
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A.D, An obscure allusion in ’Isamy’s Futuh-us-Salatin pro- 
bably refers to the captivity of this monarch.^ 


APPENDIX. 

[An Unpublished inscription from Draksaramam, Mac. 
Mss. 15— .4— -4. P. 37]. 

Edited and Translated by V. Raghavan, m,a., ph.d., 
Madras University.] 



^ .RcTH%: 

c\ ^ 

^jrilT?cie%:) ^ ? 


(2^0 ecqr(or I 





sT^nRi- 

RRJ3C5ftq=^i%: I 

ii4[ ii ^ 


1. In one of the peliminary sections of his work in which 
Isamy describes the main achievements of the Sultans of Hind, 
he refers to the capture of the king of Ma’bar. 

Nakhustln ki zad khaimadar Devglrl 

Ba-daste ki shud ray Ma'bar aslr ? 

Ki ba-girift az zdr4-bazu Tilmg? 

Ki ba-girift Jdjdmgar td ba Bang? 

As he enumerates the exploits in a series of questions without 
mentioning the names of the Sultans responsible for them, it is 
difficult to discover the identity of the captor of the Ray of 
Ma’bar. 
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ticftnifU wicftfiifa q|?:4 i 

fs^i, £Ri5f^^g#(Ta) ^ mw^D i 

!%^f, '^H55T; IT^: II 

fcSfT, S 

^i^i q: afaq?! 

cIsrFF^T ^ 5FiW5^(2=^°T'T('^f) 11 ^ 

(f|{%cq) 

»{jgpqsf5q(qq)fqi% gl%%qiq^# (qiqqi^q) I 
q^I 5531%: 

s^m(m) sqcftffl^ 11 's 

#sq qiTsfJi^q'k’^gw^rfi sn^fr =w cif c 

(The three other lines of this verse are lost), 

^rsivn%3 iqqiT%q3:33n% (?) 

giwi=q(^) % q?q{q?^cT (sfk?'^) (?) 

% or %....fr^ 5«ifl^^^^(^;) (?) q. 

mm (?) 

^g]Kqj(3jrai?rf)^Fq m\ PT%?icTqr ttmiq ?iqi«fq I 
g?3si(s)?cf?q ?^qr ^HceicT^graRgqi^gRi 

^ qi l%?T’i{^(qn'^) i# T^qqcir f%cq5^q?cflf IH O II 

gq^^nfq^ (1243) 
qil «lf3{5(li I 
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5ffg^IFQcq{i^^%{^^q^; SfltftllJTiqiq g: || { \ 

iTTJ??«? <llcTt ^T%qcf: 

qT%HcT: ffW mw. I 


1. . with the spaces of the quarters 

fragrant with the flower of his pure fame blossomed on the 
creeper of his own good qualities, like God Hari eternally intent 
on giving prosperity to the gods, he who ceaselessly poured out 
the water for gifts, like God Siva having his w^hole body in 
horripilation by the embrace of Parvati, he wdiose whole body is 
in exhilaration on accoimt of all kinds of auspiciousness attending 
him 


* 


* 


* 


2. He had a son (iiamed Muppidi Nayaka), with prosperity 
in accordance with his truthfulness, (or equally prosperous), 
resembling his own right hand, being entrusted with the bearing 
of and capable of relieving him of his affairs as well as his 
sword, a bee at the lotus-feel of the pure Somanatha, a veritable 
Kalpatxee, to the wishes of the good (of the gods). 

3. To him there was this son named Pedda Rudra, glad- 
dening his subjects like the fresh spring, always bringing 
prosperity to the good (to the flowers) and pleasing always the 
good poets. 

4. ‘^Bearing the sword in his hand, this fierce and efficient 
Pedda Rudra, mounts his horse and attacks . . . . . , . . , . . 
therefore let us have nothing to do with him”— -thus thinking of 
whom their {i, e. the enemies') elephants (or his enemies) flee 
in haste to every quarter, every wood and every mountain-top. 

5. Having first frightened and turned away from the 
battle king Sri Ranganatha, having in batlle sent to heaven, 
along with his followers, king Kota Tikka, having conquered the 
forest region called Narayana full of several “Manniya” forts, 
he (who) gradually made the Nellore territory of his father rid 
of enemies. 

6. He who having made his bride, with the price of ample 
fame, the kingdom of king Ballala, having conquered and again 
reinstated the Sarobhuvaraya king, reached Kanci, shining like 
the golden girdle of Earth, there worshipped at the feet of 
Kamakfi and obtained his wishes (from Her). 
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7 “Conquering the Pandyas in battle, I shall 

alumdred of theio elephants’-as if falfilling this (vow) of h.s 
father) Muppidi Najaka, he who (did that) and biought (the 

elephants) before king Vira Rudra. 

9. ifMuppidi Nayaka winning battle and earning fame and 
arali tying Vira Rudra are here described in terms of propitiation 
of some deity and getting some boon from that deity. 

10. Muppidi’s pilgrimage to Draksarama is described in 


this verse). 

11 In Saka 1243, in the meritorious year of Durmati, 
in Siavana month, on the third day of the bright fortnight, 
Monday, commander Muppidi gifted to God Bhimanatha the 
village of Gahgavara, along with the territories of Dharmavisaya 
and Addahki. 

12. To the east of this village is the village named Ihkalavi, 
Kanaki to the south, Candaluru to the west and Sdmapura to 

the north. 


1. Substance of Vs. 8 and 9 is given here. 


SRI PURAMBIYAM 

BY 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
University of Madras. 

There is a famous verse in the Udayendiram plates of 
Prthivipati II Hastimalla which runs: 

Yah sripurambiya mahahava murdhni dhirah 
Pandyesvaram Varagunam sahasa vijitya] 
KrtvarthayuktamAparajitasabdamatma- 
Pranavyayena suhrdastridivam jagama|| 

It is agreed on all hands that this verse refers to the death 
of Gahga Prthivipati I. And till recently the battle of gripuram- 
biyam was dated in 880 A. D, and the Pandya Varaguna, 
opponent of Aparajita, taken to be Varagunavarman who was 
the son of Sri Mara gri Vallabha and ruled from A. D. 862-880. 

In a recent memoir— “Prthivipati I, Varaguna and Aparajita”^ 
—Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma has reopened the question and 
sought to prove that the battle was fought much earlier than 880 
A. D. and that Varaguna of the verse cited above must have 
been' Varaguna 1 whose reign extended according to his cal- 
culations from A. D. 768 to 818. ^ ^ ^ 

The importance of a correct understanding of this celebrated 
battle can hardly be exaggerated, and it is therefore necessary to 
examine the arguments on which Mr. Sarma bases his new 
conclusions* 

One preliminary question may be cleared out of the way* 
Recent studies in Pallava chronology have gone to show that 
Nrpatuhga's reign lasted for some, years beyond 880 A. D.; 
Mr. Sarma gives him the period A. D. 863-888, and this 
may well be accepted; but considering that the conquest of 
Tondaimanclalam by Aditya I Cola from Aparajita took place 
about 890 A. D.,^ it has to be necessarily assumed that the 
eighteen years or so of Aparajita's rule for the most part overlap- 
ped those of Nrpatuhga. And if this was so, Aparajita must 

1. JOR, ix. pp. 210-237. : , 

2, Cdlas, i, p. 136. 
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have fought at gripurambiyam on behalf of Npatunga , that is 
suDDOsing that that battle was fought in 880 A.D. Unfortunately, 
we hav^ no direct evidence on the relation of Aparajita to 
Nrnatuhga The dates advocated by Sarma for the later Pallava 
kings are calculated throughout on the assumptions that the 
rule of one king came to an end with his last regnal year found 
in inscriptions, and that his successor began his rule only after 
the demise of the predecessor. These assumptions may or may 
not be true, but may pass as working hypotheses. In the case of 
the Colas where epigraphical evidence is copious, the decisive 
calculations of Kielhorn showed that overlapping reigns were the 
rule. And there is no reason to think that this feature was a 


monopoly of the Colas. 

We may now turn to Mr. Sarnia’s arguments. He asks 
first: What authority is there for assigning 880 A. D. as the date 
of the death of Prthivipati I ? The answer is that scholars like 
Hultzsch Fleet and Dubreuil, working from difieient points of 
view, have reached this date, and it is found to work quite well. 
In fact, as already observed, we can be sure of any oi these 
dates only as approximations within five or even ten years. 

One important link in the evidence relating to the date of 
Prthivipati 1 is the fact that he is mentioned in two records 
from Ambur, North Arcot, dated in the twenty-sixth year of 
Nrpatuhga.2 Mr. Sarma holds that Pirudi-gangaraiyar of these 
records should be taken to be not Prthivipati 1 as Hultzsch did, 
and all the others who have followed him, but Prthivipati IL 
Why? ‘^Since Prthivipati,” says Mr. Sarma, “mentioned in the 
Ambur records of Nrpatuhga’s 26th regnal year, i. e. A. D. 880 
(possibly later), and Prthivipati II, son of Maramarayar men- 
tioned in the Takkolam record® (assigned to 894 or 895 A. D.) 
are separated from each other only by a short interval of about 
15 years it is not unreasonable to hold that they are identical.” 
nif this identification be accepted,” he adds, “it is impossible 
that the battle of gripurambiyam could have been fought in 
A. D. 880, Therefore this date has to be rejected.’’^ 


1. Cf. Sarma at JOR, ix, p. 231 
contra Paiidyan Kingdom, p- 77, 

2. El, iv, 180-3. 

3. Of Aditya Cola. 

4 . TOR. IX. p. 216. 
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SRIPURAMBIYAM 

I do not see why Mr.-Sarma should feel disturbed at the 
shortness of the interval between the Ambur records and the 
Takkolam record* There should be no difficulty in believing that 
grandfather and grandson (Prthivipati I and II) were con-' 
temporaries for part of their lives, and much might happen, and 
it seems, ' in ■ fact, did ■ happen, • in the interval of the. few years 
(only five or, six years according to Mr.'Sarma) betwen the close 
of Nrpatuhga's reign and. . the date of the Takkolani record of 
Aditya. The Pallava power ceased to exist, the ' Colas rose 
in prominence, and the feudatories of the former (including 
Prthivipati II) had , to .change their allegiance accordingly. 
Mr. Sarma has somehow convinced himself that ^^Prthivipati I 
must have lived long before his grandson Prthivipati II, the 
vassal of Nrpattihga/'^ This is the root cause of his search for 
anew date for Sripurambiyam and a new identification of the 
Varaguna who lost this battle. 

But he has not succeeded in his quest He has landed 
himself in great, in fad insoluble, difficulties. For if Sripuram- 
biyam was fought and lost in fact by Varaguna I, a glorious 
monarch who in reality seems to have known no defeat in his 
long reign, who was Aparajita? Mr. Sarma can only answer: 
is for future research to decide who this Aparajita was'',^ or 
term may be interpreted as a title rather than as the 
personal name of the king,'"^ a suggestion which to my mind 
seems to be precluded by the wording of the verse which I think 
indulges in a play on the personal name of the ally or Prthivi- 
pati rather than on one of his titles; and Mr. Sarma is aware 
that Aparajita is the personal name of the last Pallava ruler 
overthrown by Aditya I, according to the Tiruvalangadu 
plates. 

Mr. Sarma quotes my remark : 'dt seems strange that the 
victor of Sripurambiyam appears to have left no inscriptions to 
the south of Kaficipiiram,'' in support of his new position. But 
I made the remark in the belief that Aparajita had a long reign 
as sole ruler of the Pallava kingdom after Nrpatuhga. And if, as 
it now seems, Aparajita and Nrpatuhga ruled conjointly for 
several years, and Aparajita was overthrown by Aditya in a few 
years, two or three, after Nrpatuhga ceased to reign, then we 


h JOR, ix, p. 219. 
2, ib. p. 230. 
ib^ p. 230. 
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may assume that Aparajita was normally ruling over the area 
from which his inscriptions come, and that, in an emergency, 
he marched south with his ally Prthivipati I to give battle on 
the Pandyan frontier and that his success put off the evil day for 
the Pailava power by some years. 

There is just one more point in Mr. Sarma’s argument. 
In the 18th year of Nrpatuhgavarman, a Pandya Varaguna- 
maharaja made a large endowment m Tiruvadi.i This was 
doubtless Varaguna 11. Mr. Sarraa argues that as Varaguna was 
the friend of Nrpatuhga and a foe of Aparajita, therefore 
Aparajita and Nrpatuhga must have been enemies and their 
conjoint rule over a common territory becomes inexplicable. ^ 
This somewhat startling application of the bookish theory of the 
Mandala on interstate relations is a clear warning against our 
Dutting too much faith in our own theories. The Tiruvadi 
inscription, in fact, fits in very well with the other known facts 
of the relations between Pandyas and Pallavas in this peiiod. 
The Bahur plates of Nrpatuhgavarman narrate how he gained 
a great victory in his youth against the Pandyas on the banks of 
the Aricit (Arisilar), also perhaps fought near Kumbhakonam, 
like Sripurambiyara later. The battle of Aricit must have been 
towards the close of the reign of Sri Mara Srivallabha, and 
since then the Pandyas must have recognised Pailava dominance 
in some way.3 The Tiruvadi inscription must be taken to 
belong to this period of subordinate alliance with the Pallavas 
which must have been irksome to the Pandyas. Varaguna’s 
attempt to shake off this relation which ended in the disaster of 
Sripurambiyam came at least eight years later, i. e. after the 
twenty-sixth year of Nrpatuhgavarman. 

The result of this discussion goes to show the soundness of 
the chronology and identifications relating to the battle of 
Sripurambiyam on which we have been working so far; only 
the date 880 A. D. for the battle must be treated as a good 
approximation rather than as an immovably fixed date; and few 
will yet be prepared to treat many dates in Indian History as 
anything more. 


1. 360 of 1921. 

2. JOR, ix, p. 233. 

3. Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 74-77 . 
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has a number of coins of this type which were used to illustrate 
the paper on that coin type by the late Mr. Srinivasaraghava 
Aiyangar who, like some writers before him, held the view that 
the figure represents Durga.i The coin has been discussed and re- 
discussed for about a century and each writer has given his own 
identification of the figure on the obverse. Bidie and Elliot 
took it to be a representation of Durga. There is, however, one 
coin (No. 175) that Elliot considers has seated LaksmI with 
gahkha and Cakra on the obverse. It may be noted that the 
only female deity entitled to the conch and discus is Durga. 
Hullzsch has taken this figure to be a representation of Visnu. 

But the most puzzling identification seems to be that made 
by Father Heras who, disappointed in his hope to see in it the 
portrait of Krsna Raya himself, presumes the figure to be that 
^ sannvasin whom Krsna Rava seated on his throne for a 
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OBITUARY. 

We have heard with great regret the passing away of the 
veteran scholar Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Retired Judge of the High 
Court of Travancoreon the 26th of June 1938. Though by profes- 
sion he was a lawyer and later filled the high office of a Judge of 
the Travancore High Court with distinction, he pursued, as a 
second interest in his life, the study of Sanskrit and Tamil 
literature. He was an erudite scholar in Tamil and made care- 
ful research in many problems relating to chronology in Tamil 
literature. He had contributed many articles and gave solutions 
to many problems. In his death the world of scholars has lost 
a scholar of great learning ripe wisdom and long experience. 
He was, from its inception, a member of the Editorial Board of 
our Journal and took a keen interest in its progress. The Journal 
had always profited by his wise guidance and advice and it is 
our duty to express our sincere condolences to the members of 
the bereaved family, especially to his son, Mr. K. S. Gopala 
Aiyar. 


BRA H MANIC SURVIVALS IN SIAM 


BY 

RAO SAHEB C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A., 

Professor of History and Politics, Annamalai University. 

(1) Introduction. 

Among the Indian culture-colonies so widely spread out in 
South-east Asia and the adjacent Archipelago, Siam possesses a 
peculiar importance on account of its retention, even at the 
present day, of an appreciable quantity of Brahmanic ritual and 
ceremonial. Of this quantity, a great proportion is associated 
with the ceremonies and functions of the royal court; and it is 
an obvious fact that Brahmanical influences, transmitted from 
the highly Brahmanised Khmers Cambodia to the Thais of 
Siam, were most impressed on the royalty and aristocracy and 
continue to survive to some extent, though superimposed on, and 
supplanted by. Buddhism. The Menam valley was, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, in the hands of the Mon-Khmers 
whose sway embraced, at one time, the whole of the fan of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, from Cambodia to Southern Burma. 
They were gradually replaced by the Sino-Tibetan race of the 
Lao (Lava)-Thais, the ancestors of the modern Siamese who 
advanced from the north and contrived to secure dominion over 
the whole of the delta of the Menam and over Cambodia 
and the Malay Peninsula as well. 

At a later stage, the combined tribes of the Khmers and the 
Lao-Thais established the powerful kingdom of Sukothai-Sawan- 
Kalok (Sukhodaya and Sajjanalaya), wherein prevailed a Hindu 
culture embodying both Buddhist and Brahmanical elements 
and contributed chiefly by the Khmers of the South. This 
kingdom flourished for several centuries and reached the zenith 
of its glory and power in the eleventh century. 

There was another kingdom in the South, that of Lopburi 
(Lapapuri), which formed a part of the Cambodian hegemony, 
known to the Chinese as Fu-nan and even extended to Southern 
Burma and a greater part of the Malay Peninsula, i.e. from 
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Thaton-Pegu to Kedah and Ligor (Sri Dharmaraja Nagara). The 
chief city of this kingdom was Dvaravati, afterwards Sano and 
later the site of Ayuthia. There was a fresh invasion of the 
Thais at the beginning of the 13th century, owing to the 
northern pressure of the Mongols who pressed on South China 
in their turn. About the end of that century the Thais had come 
to occupy the whole of the Menam valley and to ravage 
Cambodia. Subsequently they got portions of the Malay 
Peninsula from Sri Vijaya; and their power actually came to 
extend to the Straits of Malacca about 1400 A. D. It is these 
that built the city of Ayuthia, about 1350 A. D., on the site of 
Sano, under a prince of the name of Ramadhipati. The kingdom 
of Sukhodaya lost much of its territory already; and its last 
remnants passed under the sway of Ayuthia about 1400 A. D. 

(2) Modern Siam. 

Thus the modern kingdom of Siam came into being; and 
the splendour of the royal city of Ayuthia began to wax; it 
remained the capital for four centuries till it was destroyed by 
the Burmese in 1767; and, after a time, the capital was trans- 
ferred to Bangkok. The political history of Siam is full of bloody 
wars with Burma on the West and less serious struggles with 
Cambodia on the East. Friendly intercourse was maintained 
with Ceylon; and it was mostly of a religious character. In 1431 
King Paramaraja II captured the Khmer capital of Ankor Thom 
and brought about a large influx of Khmer statesmen and Brah- 
mans into the Siamese capital. His successor, King Paramatrai- 
lokanatha (1448-88), completely reorganised the administrative 
system and supplanted the old feudalism. King Naresvara was 
the hero of resistance against the Burmese; and he further con- 
solidated the power of the central government. This monarch 
saved the country from Burmese occupation which lasted fifteen 
years (1569-84) and consolidated it by further victories during his 
reign (1590-1605). The resuscitation of Siam after its second 
Burmese conquest in 1767 was effected by one, Brahya Tak, 
who was deposed, after some time, by one of his generals, Cau 
Brahya Cakri, the founder of the present ruling dynasty of 
Bangkok. Both Brahya Tak and Brahya Cakri recalled the 
exiled officials and court-Brahmans who had held office before 
the fall of Ayuthia and restored the national institutions as they 
had existed. The founder of the Bangkok dynasty of the 
Cakris. who took the name of Rama, and his two successors of 
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the same name showfed little inclination for foreign contact. 
The 4th ruler, Rama IV (1851-68), was also a supporter of the 
indigenous cultural institutions, though he opened up diplomatic 
intercourse with the European nations. Thus Siam remained Old 
Siam till 1868 when a new era of rapid material progress began. 

(3) Old Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Hinayana Buddhism was accepted as the national religion 
at Sukhodaya in the 13th century. We learn from inscriptions 
that King Dharmaraja I (1347-cz>. 1370) was well versed “in the 
Tripitaka, in Hindu ritual, skilled in astrology and able to cast 
the calendar.” He established a school for Buddhist and Brah- 
man priests and despatched a mission to Ceylon to bring away 
certain Buddhist relics; and, Asoka-like, he actually became a 
monk at the end of his life. 

When King Rama Gamhen ascended the throne of the 
newly-formed Thai state, he opened up political relations with 
China. Hinayana Buddhism was now accepted as the national 
Siamese religion. Rama Gamhen has left a famous stele, in 
which we read the following:— 

“On days other than those on which the (Buddhist) precepts 
are recited. King (ba khun) Rama Gamhen sovereign 
(cau moa'n) of Sri Sajjanalai and Sukhodai, seats him- 
self on this stone slab, and presiding over the assembly 
of nobles and dignitaries {luk cau luk khun) discusses 
with them the affairs of state.” 

“In the entrance of the gate (of the palace) a bell is hung 
up; if a subject of the realm has any trouble or any 
matter that distresses him within or torments his heart, 
and which he wishes to declare to his prince, there is 
no difficulty. He has only to ring the bell that is 
suspended there. Whenever King Rama Gamhen 
hears this appeal, he questions (the plaintiff) concerning 
his case (and decides it) according to the right.”i 

The audience-bell persisted in Siam until much later times; 
in Cambodia it is said to have lingered till the 19th century. 
Probably the custom was derived from India as the Mahavam^a 

1. Coedes — Les Inscriptions de Sukhodaya — quoted from, 
by B. Quaritch Wales in (1) Ancient Siamese Government 
and Administration (p. 69) and (2) Siamese State Ceremonies 
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states that ‘'at the head of his bed he had a bell hung up with a 
long rope so that those who desired a judgment at law might 

ring it.” 

(4) Intercourse with Ceylon. 

It is said that King Dharmaraja I was animated by a great 
desire to emulate the actions and conduct of the great king, 
Parakrama Bahu, of Ceylon who lived shortly before the epoch 
of king Rama Gamhen. About 1360, the Siamese king sent to 
Ceylon for a Hinayana abbot; the contact was strengthened by 
the importation of a branch of the Bodhi tree and various sacred 
Bauddha relics from Ceylon and India. From this time on- 
wards, the Siamese monks were able to ti-ace back their apostolic 
succession, through the Mahavihara of Anuradhapura, to Prince 
Mahinda, the great Asokan Apostle of the Island Buddhist 

Church. 

The religious connection with Ceylon was continued; and 
we hear of the despatch of a religious mission from Ayuthia in 
1753 in response to the request of an embassy from Ceylon, “to 
bring about the purification of the Buddhist faith which was 
said to be effete there.” “And this most virtuous lord (Kirti 
Raja Sinha of Ceylon, acc. 1747 A.D.)...with the desire only to 
perpetuate the religion of the Great Sage, sent ministers with 
divers presents and offerings, and an excellent letter to the 
noble City of Ayojjha for the purpose of bringing priests there- 
from, in the 2293rd year of the Parinibbana of the Buddha... 
and those ministers departed hence in a ship with the Dutch 
people... and the wise king Dhammika (of Siam) who had 
devoted his life to the support of the religion and the practice of 
the ten Par was astonished to hear of the decay of the 
Buddhist religion in Lanka... called together the Sangha Raja 
and many other great elders of the kingdom of Siam who were 
skilled and learned in the Doctrine and the Law... .and chose a 
chapter consisting of more than ten priests at the head of whom 
was Upali...and the king sent in charge of them books of the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya such as were not to be found in the 
island of Lanka, and also an excellent royal letter, with divers 
presents, by the hands of the royal ministers of Ayojjha."4 
Again we read of the king of Siam sending, supplementarily, a 

1. The Mahavamiatr. hy JWijcsmha and Tumour, (1889), 
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chapter of priests exceeding ten in number, headed by two 
elders, Maha Visuddhacarya and Varananamuni who were set 
up in the Puppharama monastery in Ceylon. In return for the 
despatch of Siamese priests on two occasions, the king of Lahka 
sent to Ayuthia “a likeness of the Tooth-Relic, an image of the 
Conqueror made out of a very precious stone, a conch-shell with 
the whorls thereof to the right and numerous other gifts;" and 
King Dhammika was glad to receive these gifts and was “greatly 
delighted, as if he had obtained the Tooth-Relic itself." The 
Buddha image is still to be seen in one of the temples of Siam. 
In return, the Siamese monarch gave “numerous books that 
were not to be found in Lahka, and a beautiful likeness of the 
print of Buddha’s foot (Siripada) and a golden pavilion (of s ma ll 
size), and umbrellas as offerings to the Tooth-Relic, and presents 
of divei'se beautiful and lovely things meet to be used by kings” 
and also an excellent letter setting forth the reasons for the 
continuance of the friendship between the two kings.i 

It is surmised by scholars that Southern Siam should have 
had contact with Eastern India and Ceylon through the Malay 
Peninsula; and the Pali Buddhism of Northern Siam should 
have also followed this route. Sir Charles Eliot thinks that it 
was only subsequent to the middle of the 18th century that the 
Siamese Buddhist Church recognised the seniority and authority 
of the Singhalese Buddhist Church, and that, in earlier times, 
the Siamese could have had hardly any direct relation with 
Ceylon; when they were subject to Cambojan influence they 
must have felt the influence of Chinese Buddhism and probably 
also that of Mahayana Sanskrit Buddhism. As there was no 
trace of Pali Buddhism in Camboja until it was imported from 
Siam, the Pali creed should have spread into Southern Siam only 
through contact with Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 

(5) Ceremonial Survivals of Brahmanic Influences. 

There is a curious inscription engraved on an image of Siva, 
found at Sukhodaya and dated 1510 A. D. It asserts the identity 
of Buddhism and Brahmanism. At Lopburi, ancient buildings, 
originally constructed for the Brahmanical cult, became later 
adapted to Buddhistic uses. Among the numerous national 


1. The Mahammsa, p. 367; and The Culavaik§a—Pa.rt II 
tr. by "W. Geiger and by Mrs. C..N. Rickmers, (1930), pp. 288-S9. 
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festivals, a few still retain traces of their distinct Brahmanic 
origin. Among these is the ploughing festival, “recalling to our 
mind the Nidanakatha, in which the Buddha’s father celebrated 
an imposing ploughing ceremony.” Another is the swinging festi- 
val, evidently a harvest thanksgiving; and a third is the loj- 
Kaihang — a float-raft festival, when miniature rafts and ships bear- 
ing lights and offerings are sent down the Menam to the sea. 
Some distinctly Hindu samskaras are still being observed by the 
nations of Indo-China, like the ear-boring ceremony and the 
ti&Ma-karcinant (name-giving) ceremony. The tonsure ceremony 
is a rite of initiating youth and is the most important of the 
Hindu samskaras still surviving in Siam. Mr. Quaritch Wales 
and earlier writers like Gerini find a close relationship between 
the coronation and the tonsure ceremonies and hold that the 
tonsure of a prince of rank is an imposing state ceremony deemed 
second only to the coronation of a king. There is a parallelism 
between the two ceremonies; and perhaps both are derived from 
some earlier common rite of installation. The Brahmanical rites 
connected with this ceremony were introduced about the 9th 
century and have passed through the Sukhodaya and the Ayuthia 
epochs into the present or Bangkok period. It has been greatly 
superseded by the samanera or Buddhist novice initiation which 
is a part of the living religion of the people. 

The main features of the royal cremation ceremonies are 
held to imitate the ritual favoured by the Buddhist kings of 
Ceylon and to have endured from the time of the Sukhodaya 
period; but “since the early Siamese kings were imbued with the 
Khmer cult of the Deva-Raja, the Hindu-Buddhist rites of 
Ceylon were grafted on to a very evident substratum of Khmer 
Brahmanism." The Satapakarana rite is still practised in Ceylon. 
It is held by Quaritch Wales that the present Siamese royal 
cremation has not changed greatly since it took shape in the 
13th-14th centuries, when Sinhalese Buddhist influences were 
definitely established, being grafted on to the Khmer cult of the 
Deva-Raja and founded on Indian Brahmanism transmitted 
through Sri Vijaya and inherited by the first Thai kings. 

The Tulabhara of the king was performed at Ayuthia in the 
9th lunar month (Sravana) of the year, but fell into disuse about 
the middle of the 18th century. The king and queen were both 
weighed; and the royal alms were given to the Brahmans. The 
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festival of the Baruna Satra (Rain or Varuna Festival) has con- 
tinued on from the dajrs of Sukhodaya and was entirely Brah- 
nical, until as late as the Bangkok period when Buddhist modi- 
fications appeared in it. It is celebrated in the month of Sravana 
when the commencement of the rains is urgently needed for the 
rice-crop. “It is difficult to trace the path along which this 
Siamese ceremony has journeyed from India by reason of the 
fact that perhaps no Brahmanic ceremony shows greater 
variations in detail in the various countries influenced by 
Indian civilisation.” This ceremony appears to be derived 
independently from India and to be made up largely of Tantric 
rites. 

The ceremony of the speeding of the outflow of flood-water, 
usually performed only in years of unusually heavy rainfall, 
is also supposed to be of Brahmanic origin, though no Brahmans 
took part in it. There is a closely similar rite in Cambodia; and 
according to Quaritch Wales, the Siamese form of the ceremony 
is Brahmanic and was derived from India, probably through 
Cambodia. The Dhanya-daha (burning of the ears of paddy) 
was a state ceremony of harvest thanks-giving in the month of 
Magha. It was elaborately conducted in the Sukhodaya and 
Ayuthia periods and included a mock fight between the followers 
of Indra and those of Brahma for the possession of the cere- 
monial umbrella of paddy which was set fire to. There was also 
the supplementary ceremony of carrying the paddy home. The 
latter was, perhaps, a Siamese addition to the former; and the 
former, practised also in Cambodia, has been attempted to be 
traced back to the Vedic offering of first fruits or Agrayanesti 
described in the Satapatha Brahmana. Evidently the ceremony 
is the development of a ritual, a later stage of the primitive con- 
cept of Sacrament of First Fruits. 

In another festival, known as Bidhi Sarada, which means 
merely the Feasting Ceremony, Mr. Wales could discern, on the 
basis of an old book, elements of a nucleus Brahmanic festival in 
which special food prepared by the Brahmans was offered to the 
gods and the manes and which very likely corresponded to the 
Hindu sraddhas. A similar ceremony observed in Cambodia 
pays more attention to deceased ancestors than is now the case 
in Siam. According to Gerini, at the beginning of every 
domestic ceremony, oblations, similar to those of the Hindu 
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sraddhas, are ofifered in Siam to the gods and the pitrs.'^ The 
festival has been attempted to be traced also to the Sakamedha 
offerings of Vedic literature, the Sakamedha being a seasonal 
liturgy inaugurating the beginning of autumn; and the latter was 
probably an autumnal agrayana festival. Thus the original 
meaning of sarada was lost in Siam and Cambodia, as there was 
no noteworthy autumn harvest there, the rice-harvest being 
celebrated by the Dhanya-daha in Mdgha. “Thus, while Indian 
colonists brought with them their autumnal festival of the first 
fruits and perhaps sought to graft it on to some indigenous sacra- 
ment of the first fruits transposed from another time of the year, 
in an effort to keep up the customs of their fatherland, the 
endeavour was doomed to failure because this was not the rice 
harvest season in Siam.” 

The Swinging Festival, performed in the second month, and 
earlier in the first month, was an important state-ceremony from 
the Sukhodaya period. It symbolised the stay of Siva on earth 
for fifteen days, attended by the Sun and the Moon, the Earth 
and the Ganges, as well as by other lesser gods. Siva is imperson- 
ated by a high state official who proceeds at the head of a mighty 

procession now transformed into a kind of Siamese Lord Mayor's 

Show — goes on the seventh day of the waning moon to the swing- 
place and offers suitable rewards to the swingers who are 
supposed to be nagas. The theory has been put forward that the 
festival was originally a sun ceremony and Siva came to be 
substituted for Surya; again it has been fantastically imagined 
that the swinging symbolises the churning of the ocean, the 
swing-posts representing Mount Meru and the ropes the serpent 

1. “The offering of Khau dibya to the pitrs and the gurus 
(deceased spiritual professors) is, as already stated, no longer 
taken seriously, but at least until the modern revivals, it was 
always the custom to expose some of the food on tables, especially 

at the cross-roads These offerings are the same as Hindu 

srdddhas, and the food thus offered is called Khau pinda. But the 
Siamese do not distinguish between the Hindu Ekdddisia-sr&ddha 
offerings to the pretas, i.e. the spirits of those who have recently 
died and are wandering as ghosts, and the sapindlkarana offerings 
due to those who have escaped from that stage and joined the 
company of the ‘fathers’. The Siamese pinda offerings are made 
indiscriminately to all spirits of the dead” (p. 234 of Siamese 
State Ceremonies, \93i). 
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Sesa. The Brahman temples in Bangkok witness a great 
amount of ritual in the course of this festival, similar to those 
performed in connection with the coronation; and Court 
Brahmans' officiate as Brhaspati and others and help in . ihe 
following public tonsure ceremony to which people bring their 
children and which is performed free of charge. 

In what is known as the Ceremony of the First Ploughing 
which should happen on a day in Vaisakha, both Buddhistic 
monks and Brahmans carry the images of their^ respective go ^s 
to the paddy fields of the Crown; and therein, the King s deputy, 
la% the minister for agriculture, ceremonially ploughs three 
conceffiric furrows and then three more. The ploughing festml 
is mentioned in the Ramayam as well as in the Jatakas^ and^it 
also prevailed in Burma and China. The part played by th 
Brahmans in the ceremony evidently means that it was derive 
from Indian usage, though it might well have been that the early 
Thais might have adopted a Chinese form of the iit . 

The feast of lamps when the king sprinkled lustral water on 

lamn nosts and lighted them with candles, both prepared by 
lamp-posts a g originally a Brahmanic ceremony. 

Brahmans, must have been ongmaiiy and 

Three of these posts represented Siva, Visnu and Brataa, and 
three oossMy represented their Saktis, though they were 
I^rgtn a ShMc'igniheanee. This feast is celebtuW 
at Thf same time as the Hindu Dipivali; and it was kep up tor 

Is; ■s'.s 

the extinct ceremony of the worship of the Sacred Bull, the 
festival of Sivaratri which took place on the full moon day of 
Magha, the Mesa Sahkranti when the king takes a 
toth of puritieation-these are among rites that have a Hmdu or 

Brahmanic origin. 

(6) Orfgw of these Influences, 

Most of the 

similar Brahmanic ceremomes 

r;:t-d . th. ^ 

mainly through the ea i introduction 

Sri Vijaya and Cambodia. Even aiier 

XII-^0 , 
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of HInayana Buddhism from Ceylon in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, “royal ceremonial remained predominantly Hindu, 
since the Thai rulers sought to imitate the splendour of their 
former Khmer suzerains." Hindu influences persisted in the 
life of Siam as late as the reign of Narayana (1656-84) who 
favoured Brahmanism. The growing hold of Buddhism which 
culminated in the reign of king Rama IV (1851-68), is seen in the 
Buddhist modifications that went into nearly every state cere- 
mony, though “many of the ideas contained in the later Buddhist 
modifications are extremely ancient and were probably introduced 
in imitation of the forms in use among the early Buddhist kings 
of Ceylon.” Many of these ceremonies, though relating to the 
king, have a value for the people and for the conception of the 
integrity of the state, and indicate the stress laid on the divine 
nature and position of the king, this itself being largely built on 
the Khmer conception of the Deva-Raja and of the deification 
of kings, which in turn was “only a highly specialised form of an 
earlier conception of Indian divine kingship." 

The rise of Mahayana Buddhism in Cambodia did not 
bring a great reaction against the cult of the Deva-Raja, 
although Buddhistic deities supplanted the Brahmanical ones to 
a considerable extent. When Hinayanism rose up, the Maha- 
yanist deities ceased to be recognised; but the Hindu gods which 
continued to be used on ceremonial occasions, particularly in the 
coronation ceremony in Siam, became “reduced to the rank of 
spirits ministering to the Buddha or demi-gods ruling over the 
inferior heavens.” They were indeed fitted into the Buddhistic 
scheme of things which developed the conception of the king as 
a Bddhisattva or an incipient Buddha or else a Cakravartin or 
universal monarch. This belief of the present-day orthodox 
Buddhism of Siam is “derived proximately from imitation of the 
great Sinhalese kings and is strengthened in the minds of the 
people by the evidence of the popular Indian Jaiaka stories.”^ 
The Buddhist king of Siam would not willingly agree to be 
regarded as being animated by the spirits of Siva and Visnu or 
as being enthroned, Siva-like, on Kailasa or Meru. The old 
Brahmanic-tinged court ceremonial of Siam continued largely 
unaltered till the time of King Rama IV (1851-68) who was the 
last monarch of the old school and had the reputation of an 
extremely learned and pious mao. 

1. Quaritch Wales— Fieweie State Ceremonies, pg, SQ-AL 
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(7) The Brahmans of Siam at the present time. 

The Brahman priests who are now attached to the court of 
Bangkok, still dress in white and are preserving, in their ritual- 
istic life, many Hindu usages. They wear their hair long, in the 
form of a chignon, and also the sacred thread on ceremonial 
occasions. They represent both the Vaisnava {Brahmana 
Brdhipasa) and the Saiva {Brahmana Bidhi) sects and have three 
temples in Bangkok dedicated to Siva, Ganesa and Narayana. The 
altar of the Siva temple is most elaborate and contains a number 
of images including the Dancing Lord (Nataraja), Siva astride 
the Sacred Bull and Uma. Some images of Harihara, removed 
now to the National Museum, were formerly housed here and are 
said to be definitely of the Cola period. There are some large 
images of Ganesa in the middle temple and one of Visnu in 
the last. These Brahmans do not understand Sanskrit; but they 
have corrupt Sanskrit texts and a Tamil hymn, written usually in 
an Indian character, which some say they are able to read, 
but do not understand. There are instructions in Siamese for 
the performance of the temple rites, of which a portion is not 
available. The Brahmans mumble both instructions and mantras 
indiscriminately. There is now no daily worship in the temples; 
and the state ceremonies are performed with the aid of written 
instructions. The Sanskrit texts are said to contain a quantity of 
quotations from the Three Vedas {Trai Beda) and the Sastras, 
but not from the Atharva Veda. 

According to Mr. P. S. Sastri, the Indian Sanskrit scholar on 
the staff of the Royal Institute at Bangkok, the Brahmanical 
Mss. in the possession of the National Library at the capital, 
refer to ''the preliminary rites used for all state ceremonies, the 
instructions being in Siamese, the mantras in corrupt Sanskrit, 
written usually in the Indian character, but sometimes in 
Siamese.” The Indian script of the mantras is, according to 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, Pandyan (Grantha?) and can be ascribed to a 
period not later than the 13th century. Besides, the Mss. include 
a Tamil mantra (opening the portals of Kailasa) and a few 
yanira diagrams. The mantras are said to retain traces of 
metrical composition and of perfectly correct Sanskrit words. 
Owing to the predominant Buddhist influence, the court Brah- 
mans have got to pass the novitiate as Buddhist monks before 
they can undergo their own ceremony of initiation {pvaj Brat) 
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ccnprehending two stages, the taking of the cord oi three strings 
and ae subsequent wearing of the cord of six strings. 

(8) Decay of Brahmanic Influence, 

Traces of Brahmanism are found in other places fa Siam 
like Na“ra Sri Dharmaraja and Batahlun m the Peninsula, in 
the sha[J of temples. The Thais recruited their Brahmans from 

Khmer f^mbofa^ had a knowledge of the Vedas, as 

Ireadv told King Dharmasokaraja (eir. 1510 A D.) desired 
toSS both Hinduism and Buddhism, according to an iiiscrip- 
to exalt 00 Kamben Bejra. Court Brahmans 

rt'lo hane been recruited by the kings of the Ayuthia period 
both horn Cambodia and from places in the Malay Peninsula. 
wL Ayuthia was destroyed by the Burmese ^d its Brahmans 
Ted to Srinagara Dharmaraja (1767 A. D ), their tradition was 
a irLd and King Brahya Tak of Dhanpuri who restored 
s2m e tdc^"dence and ruled from 1767 to 1782 preceding 
fr c+llish4eiit of the Cakri dynasty, could not make good the 

Sfn Jkok came to power, the Brahmans who were recruited came 
from Ligor and even from South India; and hence the modern 
£Lse Brahmans are «not the relics of a once powerful rehgi- 
ous caste; but have been brought m later (from Ligor Nagara 
Sri Dharmaraja and elsewhere) to conduct the court ceremonies 
fn imitation of other courts with an Indian ceremonial. Thus 
John Crawfurd who was sent as envoy to 

Cochin-China by the Indian Government in 1821-22, says that 
he saw at Bangkok three Hindu temples m one enclosure, one of 
thich had fiftfen large handsome images, including a mne-feet 
high figure of Mahadeva, and figures of Parvati, Padmi, Vi?pu 
S Brahma. The second was dedicated to Ganesa; and the 
third “appeared to be dedicated to the worshp of the Lmga 
of whicrthere was a large gilded figure in the centre of the 
altar surrounded by forty or fifty small brass images—such as 
thosi of Siva, Ganesa, Narayana, Hanuman, the Bull Nandi, 
etc.''z Crawfurd was told that these images were brought at 

' ^T^oted from Aymonier by Quaritch Wales in his Siamese 
State Ceremonies. 

2. Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of Stam and Cochin- 
China — Z Vols. (1830) — ol, 1. pp. 182-83. 
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different times from Western India (i.e. India). The Brahman 
priest, one of several, so Crawfurd was informed, was fifth in 
descent from his ancestor who had first settled in Siam and came 
from the island of Ramesvaram. The principal Brahman at 
Bangkok in his time was Prah-Maharaja-Kro-putra-guru, being 
the son of the first of his family that came to Siam about seventy 
years ago. These emigrants from Ramesvaram came without 
their families and intermarried with the women of the countrj'. 
They wei'e all priests and soldiers and of the Saiva sect. They 
had lost the use of the language of their forefathers, but had 
books in the Sanskrit language and “in the provincial character 
of their original country." They honoured Buddha, not as a god, 
but as a saint of great reputation. Their learning was small, and 
they lived mainly upon their reputation for astronomical know- 
ledge, “being constantly consulted by the court and by persons 
of rank, to give prognostications, for astrology, as an art, is 
forbidden to the Talapoins.” It was from these Tamil Brahmans 
that La Loubere^ obtained the first Indian astronomical tables 
brought to Europe, which excited a great amount of curiosity. 

The Brahmans told Crawfurd that the images in their 
temples were brought to Siam from Western India {i.e. India 
lying across the Bay of Bengal) in the year 765 of the vulgar era 
of the Siamese, corresponding to 1406, i.e., really one century 
before the Europeans found their way into Siam. 

Crawfurd describes the tonsure of the eldest son of the 
Siamese noble, in the celebration of which the Brahmans acted 
as astrologers. He also tells us that the Brahmans ate food pre- 
pared by Siamese cooks and containing flesh, eggs and other 
articles which would have been an abomination to their ances- 
tors. Anyhow he postulates a migration of South Indian 
Brahmans in the l5th century, long before the second known 
migration in the 18th century. 

(9) The Brahmanic Element in Siamese Laws. 

Siamese administrative laws and edicts are said to be deeply 
impressed with early Khmer influences, largely dating from the 
time of the reorganisation of the administrative system by king 
Paramatraildkanatha, like the hierarchy laws of A.D. 1854. But 
the general principles of Siamese law seem to be Hindu. One 

1. He brought out in 1693, New Historical Relation of 
the Kingdom of Siam, . , ■ 
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writer opines that the Mons and the Khmers were the sources 
from whom the Thais received most of their Indian culture and 
that the Mon-Burmese law represents a stage between Hindu 
law and Siamese law which is not directly derived from India, 
but by the medium of the Mon-Burmese forms.^ 

A Pali Dharmasastra was introduced into the land about 
A. D. 1344, and the Icing probably appointed a Brahman to help 
him in the interpretation of this imported system of law. After 
the Thai capture of Angkor Thom, Brahman jurists were import- 
ed from Cambodia, who were learned in Hindu law. Even in 
the Corpus of Siamese law, drawn up in 1805, compiled under 
the orders of King Rama I of the Cakri dynasty of Bangkok, we 
are told that the object was only to restore the legislation that 
was in force in the Ayuthia period; and the first law-chapter is 
entitled Brah Dharmasastra; and the other law-texts that follow 
are, nearly all of them, intimately connected with it; and “through 
it with the legal system of ancient India. The 18 law-titles of 
the Code of Manu are present in the Siamese Dharmasastra, as 
well as “the seven classes of slaves, the classes of persons inad- 
missible as witnesses, and the recognition of the Hindu principle 
that interest ought never to exceed capital.” Appropriate rubrics 
of the Dharmasastra are linked to the other law-chapters and to 
royal edicts, perhaps to ensure their continuity. It has been 
now proved that a Pali Dharmaiastra existed in Burma as early 
as the 12th century and was introduced into Siam in the Sukho- 
daya period; and an inscription of 1344 A.D. contains both the 
terms, Dharmaiastra md RSjaiastra, consisting of royal decisions 
and edicts founded on particular cases. We further learn that 
an advisory body of Brahmans was constituted in the reign of 
king Paramatrailokanatha to take care of the corpus of the law- 
texts. It was composed of twelve Brahman officials who were 
both learned in the Dharmaiastra and cognizant of royal decrees 
and decisions; and the two senior members were the Brah Maha- 
raja Grit Purohita and the Brah Maharaja Gru Mahidhara. 
Before the time of this monarch, there prevailed ancient royal 
courts attached to the palace and administered by the Brahmans 
under the supervision of the king; these fell into disuse in the 
Bangkok period. 


1, Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, p. 176. 
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Thus the Siamese social and political organisation has been 
marked by a high degree of assimilative power which has enabled 
the adoption of those features of Hindu Brahmanic and Khmer 
cultures which the country found to be suitable to its needs. 
While the Siamese kings have been mainly Buddhist, they con- 
trived to retain much of Brahmanic ritual in their court cere- 
monies and to surround themselves with <‘the paraphernalia of 
Hinduism." 


IN THE TOLKAPPIYAM 
BY 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., PH.D., L.T. 
Tolkappiyanar says in the first sutra of kalaviyal that, of the 

eight forms of marriage mentioned in Vedic scriptures, 

kuttam or kalavu belongs to the type of gandharv a?- •, znA in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth sutras he says that the last 
three belong to kaikkilai, the first four belong to perunhnai and 
the gandharva has five places of action.® 

Now arises the question whether the kalavu form mentioned 
by Tolkappiyanar applies only to velalas or to all the four castes. 

In Akattiuaiyiyal he mentions that pirivu or separation may 
take place on account of study, war, embassy and amassing of 
wealth.® He then mentions the kinds of people who could take 


1, SlTlni iK-LIL-.® sn‘‘^ 

wmpQujrrir tD^p 

(BioSipiumm isioeSaJir^^ iPin^Qu* 

(Q^fT^B s0r€Sia<so^ 1.) 

2. m^sQhtrs (s&r, 14«) 

L9<sDr<si5r/f Qu^Qwo (s&r, 15») 

Qp^Qi 30 rr(Bi t^mn-irikp ujirQipiTiT Qiam 

&pLJiS 2ssrsfSe)}ih Gu^Qw, 16*) 

The order of the eight forms of marriage taken here should 
be brahma, prdjdpatya, drsa, daiva, gandharva, dsura, rdksasa and 
paisdca as is found in the Gautamadharmasutra, and not as is 
found in the Manusmrti where the order of dsura and gdndharva 
is reversed. The five places of action are forest, mountain, desert, 
agricultural tract and sea-shore, 

3 * umsQoj 27 .) 

j^isiipsi^ 

^P0}i Qij$€sr (id. 28.) 

^Q^ir Qsp^ih Qi^p^p (id* 29.) 
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to the different kinds of separation. FYom the mention of the 
words nalvarkkumf veniafLy uyarntor znd pinnor by Tolkappiya- 
nar here and that of the words meldr muvarkkum and Bldrkku 
in karpiyalf^ it seems to me that the kalavu and the karpu^ 
which he mentions apply to all the four castes. 

What is kalavu ? It is the union of lovers with reciprocated 
love without the knowledge of the lady-love's parents. Karpu is 
the ceremony performed to sanction the previous union, where 
the lady-love's parents may co-operate or may not^ 

It has already been said that kalavu belongs to the gan« 
dharva type. It has been mentioned in the Gautamadharmasuira^ 
the Manusmrti etc., that the gdndharva form of marriage is 
dharmya or righteous to all the four varnas^. The Kdmasutra 
mentions that, after their love is reciprocated, they may go round 
the nuptial fire thrice and then inform the lady-love's parents^. 

Lommir LmiEiQjh i 5 * 6 Sr 60 irrr(^u (id, 32 .) 

SLiUT^ Guffs' (id. 36,) 

Qi£)Q<sO(rn- rjpesipmLD QpiflpQp (id. 51.) 

1, GuoGieJonrl y3SuS«l§& i^mrirpp sirmriii 

sn-Scu siT^Qp (iptomQL^ 3.) 

Since the word karpu is equated with sir<smiJD^ the word kalpa 
is used in the sense of vidhana in ksatrena kalpena upaniya 
(JJttarardmacarita) , and karanam is used in the sense of homa in 
expressions like agnail karanam, it is evident that the word karpu 
is the tadbhava of kalpa through karpam, Cf. accam accu (Pari- 
patal). 

2. The meaning of chastity to the word karpu seems to have 
been later. 


3, spQu&sru sffmrQtXifrQ L^mrirs 

Glsi7<sfrp^ffl LoffiSp 

Qsn‘mL^S(^^ u>ifiSI(S(!^iT QsrrQuudQsn‘(ok Qi^Qeu (^spiS^ L) 
Q^frQuQufT ffl<dsrjSiijisj siT<s(ssr (ip<smQL^ (id. 2.) 

4. =g?gT^ spJlT: ir«mr: ; 1,4, 12-13) 

II ( 113 ^: 3, 23 ) 

=? I ?rar iirafic ^ i 

3iflraTf^^ f| Cc!ir3T%»iq:: \ ^ ids 

XII-31 
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From this it is evident that, wherever girls attain their 
maturity before marriage, it is possible to have the kalavu {orm 
of marriage. It was recognised to be righteous by Tolkappiyanari 
and also by the authors of the Kamasutra and Dharmasutras. 
The commentators on Tolkappiyam also hold the same view.2 
The author of the 39th stanza in Kalittokai also is of the same 
opinion since he speaks of a lady who had kalavu form of 
marriage that she could make the clouds shower if she likes . . 

eri^Q(nj‘i0 cf. 

@p^m QuQ^eamtuQsir. 


I ciW 

^51^ I , III, 4, 11-15) 


1* ^muQpi^ Qufr^^rn^m Qwm(rtj>fBi^ L) 

2 . ^QjOQitrQ^ssisit^dr . ,smQ&jm 

Q^^uu(BSmp ^ p]uauUJ€0{r p 

sisfrQejfr{^ss^ th Quit^wmeSm €ii0€mr ppn'ird^Lh ^(utr 

~QS>fieSQ(i3/rirm^m 




THE TRUE DATE OF BUDDHA*'" 

BY 

K. G. Sankar. 

There is a ti'adition among Buddhists that Buddha died in 
544 B.C., and that date is the epoch of the Buddha-varsa. This 
tradition can be traced to the time of Sahasamalla, King of 
Ceylon, whose Polonnaruva inscription dates his anointment 
in A.B. (after Buddha) 1743 years, 3 months and 27 days, on a 
Wednesday, Bhadrapada sukla dvadasi (E. Muller: Ancient 
Inscriptions in Ceylon, no. 156). The details work out correctly to 
the 23rd August 1200 A.C.; and 3 months and 24 days is the exact 
interval between Bhadra sukla dvadasi and Vaisakha purnima, 
the traditional day of Buddha’s death. The tradition cannot at 
present be traced back beyond 1200 A.C. But as the date is not 
historically impossible, it was accepted as correct by the earlier 
Orientalists. When, however, the Yavana kings mentioned in 
Asoka’s rock-edicts were identified with some successors of 
Alexander, who were ruling in C. 250 B.C., Max Muller, on the 
basis of the uniform Buddhist tradition which dated Asoka's 
anointment in 218 A.B., inferred that the date of Buddha’s death 
was 477 B.C., and not 544 B.C.; and though Goldstucker pointed 
out that the Buddhists were more likely to have remembered and 
handed down the date of Buddha’s death rather than the correct 
interval between that event and Asoka’s anointment, Max Muller's 
views have prevailed with modern Orientalists, with, however, 
slight modifications (E. M. Subrahmanya Pillai— 493 B.C.; 
V A. Smith-486 B.C.; J. F. Fleet-483 B.C.; L. D. Svami- 
kannu Pillai— 478 B.C.). This change of date for Buddha has 
led to other consequences. Jains, both Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras, had been unanimously dating Mahavira’s death m 528 
B.C. But as, from Buddhist scriptures, he is known to have 
been a contemporary of Buddha and of the Magadha kings 
Sreniya Bimbisara and Kunika Ajatagatru, and as both Buddha 
andMahavira are believed to have died in Ajatasatru’s reign, 
Mahavira’s death also had to be post-dated by about 60 years. 
Since these results are in conflict with Hindu and Jam cbrono- 
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logy, modern Orientalists are inclined to discredit them in 
favour of Buddhist chronology. The object of this paper is to 
examine whether the Buddhist date for Asoka’s anointment is so 
infallible and Buddhist history and chronology in general so 
much more reliable as to warrant all these arbitrary assumptions 
and consequences, and to discover, if possible, the true date of 
Buddha. 

If may be pointed out at the outset that the tradition regard- 
ing the interval between Buddha’s death and Asoka’s anointment 
is not an independent tradition, but only the aggregate of the 
figures for the individual kings of Magadha in that period. It is 
moreover inconsistent with the evidence of Asoka’s own inscrip- 
tions. The meaning of the words “256 vuthena” in his minor 
rock-edict No. 1 is much disputed. But the evidence of Kautalya 
{Arihasdstra, ii. 6) equating ‘vyusta’ with ‘rajavarsa’ (era) is 
decisive; and 256 is evidently the year of the Buddhist era, 
especially as in this edict Asoka confesses himself a Buddhist. 
Now, when this edict was engraved, Asoka had been an upasaka 
(lay disciple) for about 2| years; and, as he is stated in Buddhist 
tradition to have become a Buddhist in his 4th year, minor rock- 
edict No. 1 must be dated in his 6th year, and his anointment in 
250 A. B. This inference is confirmed by the Kapilesvar inscrip- 
tion {Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 752), dated in his 
20th year and ‘vutha’ 270. It is therefore certain that Asoka was 
not anointed in 218 A. B. The date of 250 A. B. for Asoka’s 
anointment is in fair agreement with the evidence of the Puranas, 
which date Asoka’s anointment 251 to 273 years after that of 
Ajatasatru, and of the Jain chronicles, which place Candragupta 
Maurya’s accession in 215 A. M. (after Mahavira), as Buddha is 
said to have died in Ajatasatru’s 8th year, and Candragupta and 
Bindusara to have ruled for 24 and 25 years respectively, just 
before Asoka. 

Modern scholars, however, including Dr. Bhandarkar and 
Dr. Pradhan, prefer to believe the Buddhist chronicles as com- 
paratively sober and honest. But they are no more sober or 
honest than Hindu and Jain chronicles. They all belong to the 
same category, with Greek and Chinese chronicles, of genuine 
but uncritical tradition, recorded long after the events they refer 
to. Tradition is only the combined testimony of various persons, 
who may all be interested in handing down the truth, but who 
cannot all be competent to sift it and keep it pure and free from 
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exaggeration or distortion; and though all these chronicles may 
be honest, if not critical or even unprejudiced, not one of them 
is exclusively trustworthy, because of the corruptions inherent in 
all human testimony. That the Buddhist chronicles are no more 
worthy of implicit trust than Plindu or Jain chronicles will be 
clear from the statement of the Mahavamsa (Chs. 2 and 4) that 
5 kings in succession, beginning with Ajatasatru, were all parri- 
cideslmd that the citizens of Magadha banished Nagadasaka, not 
when he in his turn had murdered his father, but after he had 
ruled for 24 years. Ajatasatru is known indeed to have been a 
plrricide from the (Nos. 239, 283 and 492) and the 

DUha Nikaya (sutta 2). He is said to have imprisoned his father 
Bimbisara and starved him to death, but afterwards expressed his 
repentance to Buddha. This fact is the nucleus round which the 
legend of a dynasty of parricides was spun. Sisunaga has also 
been misplaced by the Buddhist chronicles, which make him a 
minister of Nagadasaka, who was anointed king, when his master 
had been banished. The Puranas make him, on the other hand, 
the first king and founder of the dynasty known after him as 
Saisunaga; and Bimbisara could not have been, as modern 
scholars incline to believe, the first king of the dynasty, as the 
Mahavamia distinctly says that he was anointed by his own father, 
who must hence have been likewise a king. 


Buddhist chronology is no more reliable than its history. 
This is clearly seen from a study of the early chronology of 
Cevlon as developed in Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa. Pandu- 
ka^ava anointed when 37 years old, is said to have ruled for 
60 years! Nay more, his sons are said to have ruled altogether 
for 80 years, not including 12 or 22 years for Sena and Guttaka, 
who usurped the throne before Asela, the last of the brothers, 
must thus have died 92 or 102 years after his father’s death. 
This period of 210 years at least for 3 generations of kings 
faveraL 70 years for a generation) has no parallel in the world’s 
history It is therefore unsafe to date the death of Buddha on 
the sole authority of the Buddhist chronicles. 

We have seen already that Asoka’s anointment must be dated 
in 250 A B. Now it is possible to fix the limits of Asoka’s 
anointment within a single decade. ; On the one hand, in his 

1 A^oka refers to his missions of dharma in me 

countries of his Greek neighbours A#yoka, Turamaya, Aijtikini, 
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Maga and Alikasundara. These have been rightly identified with 
Antiochus I of Syria (280-261 B. C.), Ptolemy II of Egypt (285- 

247 B. C.), Antigonus Gonatus of Macedon (276-239 B. C.), 
Magas of Cyrene (285-259 B. C.) and Alexander II of Epirus 
(272-255 B. C.J. As it was only after his conquest of Kalihga in 
his 8th year that Asoka abandoned conquest by force in favour 
of conquest by dharma (rock-edict No. 13), Asoka’s 8th year was 
not later than 259 B. C., when Magas died {Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. VII, p. 712), and consequently his anointment must 
be dated before 267 B. C. On the other hand, both Justin 
{Hisioriae Philippicae, XII, 8) and Plutarch {Life of Alexander, 
Ch. 62) assert that Candragupta, before he became king, met 
Alexander in 326 B. C. Candragupta’s accession therefore 
cannot date before 326 B. C. and Asoka's anointment must date 
after 277 B, C. Asoka’s anointment may thus be fixed between 
277 and 267 B. C., with the effect of dating Buddha's death 
between 527 and 517 B. C. 

The higher limit here arrived at (527 B. C.) for the date of 
Buddha’s death is confirmed by a study of the relations between 
Buddha and Mahavira. It is well known that they were con- 
temporaries, and the traditional dates, 544 B. C. and 528 B. C., 
for their deaths would imply that Buddha died before Mahavira. 
But the evidence of the Buddhist canon {Dlgha Nikdya, suttanta 
29; Majjhinia Nikdya, sutta 104) clearly favours the view that 
Buddha died after, not before, Mahavira, and that the interval 
between the two events must have been short. When Buddha 
was in the Sakya village Samagama, his disciples heard of 
Nigantha Nathaputta’s death at Pava and the consequent schisms 
among the latter’s disciples. They became naturally anxious lest 
the already existing differences of opinion among themselves 
should likewise develop into schisms on their own master’s death. 
They therefore directly carried the news to Buddha, to get his 
advice as to what they themselves should do in case, as was fear- 
ed, he should shortly die. Nigantha Nathaputta of the Buddhist 
texts is certainly identical with Mahavira, who died at Pava on 
Karttika amavasya {KalpasUtra, tr. Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol, XXII, pp. 264-265), 605 years and 5 months before theSaka 
era (Jinasena; Hamawtia, 783 A.C., Ch. 60, st. 83-88), that is, 
on the 22nd October 528 B.C. Buddha therefore must have 
4ied fh^rtly after 528 B. C, 
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Alone among Orientalists, L.D, Svamikannu Pillai has based 
his date (478 B. C.) for Buddha’s death on astronomical data 
relating to events in the life of Buddha {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XLIII, pp. 197-204). These data are found in the Burmese chro- 
nicle Malla-linkara-woutiou (1773 A, C.), as translated by 
Bigandet in his Life of Gaudama (1880). The chronicle is no 
doubt of recent date, and the data, the week-days in particular, are 
not mentioned in earlier Buddhist chronicles. They could not have 
therefore been handed down by tradition from the days of Buddha 
himself. But in the first place the data are not astronomically 
impossible and work out correctly. They are therefore calcul- 
ated, not merely haphazard, data. Again, they do not agree with 
the epoch of 544 B. C., as we should expect them to do, if they 
were calculated after 1200 A.C., when the Buddha-varsa (544 
B. C.) had come into use. It is therefore evident that the week- 
days were calculated before 1200 A. C. to suit the traditional 
tithis and naksatras relating to the various events of Buddha's 
life in years corresponding to a centra] event (Buddha’s death), 
definitely dated by tradition. It is likewise clear that there must 
have been earlier authorities from which these data had been 
taken over by the Burmese chronicle, which in other details 
closely follows the Jaiaka commentary. This inference is con- 
firmed by the fact that the various events of Buddha's life are 
dated in years of an otherwise unknown Afijana era. 

The astronomical data found in Malla-lihkara-wouttou 
are: — 

1. Afijana era began on Sunday, Caitra sukla pratipad 
(Bigandet, Vol. I, p. 13); 

2. Buddha was born in A.E. (Afijana era) 68, Friday, 
Vaisakha Krsna sasthi, Vi^akha {ibid., I. 47; II. 71-72); 

3. Buddha left Kapilavastu for the wilderness in A.E. 96 
or 97, Monday, Asadha purnima, Uttara Asadha {ibid., I. 
62-63; II. 72); 

4. Buddha attained sambodhi in A.E. 103, Wednesday, 
Vaisakha purnima, before daybreak {ibid., I. 97; II. It-Th)-, 

5. Buddha’s father Suddhodana died in A.E. 107, Satur- 
day, Sravana purnima, at sunrise {ibid., 1 . 208); 

6. Buddha entered nirvana (died) in A.E. 148, Tuesday, 
Vaisakha purnima, Visakha, before daybreak {ibid. II. 69, 73); 
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7 New religious era started by Ajatasatru after the first 
Buddhist council in A.E. 148 from Monday, Phalguna sukla 
pratipad (i&fd., N. 113). 

Among these data, there is only one astronomically 
impossible ^datum. On the day of Buddha’s birth, Visakha 
is said to have co-existed with Vaisakha krsna sasthi. But 
on Vaisakha krsna sasthi, the moon’s longitude cannot be 
less than 240° (at 12° per tithi), while the longitude of Visakha 

is only 200° to 213°. The naksatra therefore of Buddha’s birth 
cannot have been Visakha. The other data, however, are all 

astronomically possible and work out correctly. Visakha seems 

therefore to have been wrongly inserted among the data of 
Buddha’s birth by a later author, ignorant of astronomy, who 
evidently believed that Buddha was born and died on the same 
naksatra days. 

Svamikannu Pillai was an eminent and ingenious astro- 
nomer. But he made the mistake of calculating by the apparent 
and not the mean motions of the sun and the moon. Apparent 
motions, however, came into vogue only with the extant SUrya 
Siddhanta (10th century A.C.), and . even later, mean motions 
continued in use side by side with apparent motions until Sripati 
(1039 A.C.) protested strongly against their continued use in his 
Siddhanta-Mhara, when they were finally given up. In making 
calculations for early times, therefore, we have to use only mean 
motions, but in view of the possibility that the astronomical data 
of Buddha’s life were calculated in the transition period, I have 
calculated by both mean and apparent motions, using the eye- 
tables of Svamikannu Pillai’s Panchamg and Horoscope, in 
deriving dates suitable to the given data. 

I have tested every year between 544 B.C. and 477 B.C. as 
a possible epoch of Buddha’s death. I found six years to satisfy 
the given data for Buddha’s death alone, that is, 542, 525, 515, 
501, 498 and 484 B.C. But among them all, only one date, 
525 B.C. yields dates to suit the data of the other events in 
Buddha’s life. But as Svamikannu Pillai claimed that the true 
date of Buddha’s death was 478 B.C., 1 have worked out all the 
details for both the dates, and the results are discussed below. 

With the epoch of 525 B.C. the Afijana era began on 
Sunday, 14th February 673 B.C., on which day Caitra sukla 
pratipad ended at *19 of the day. On Friday, 1st April 605 B.C. 
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(A.E. 68), the day of Buddha’s birth, Vaisakha krsna sasthi 
ended at *63 of the day. On Monday, 13th June 577 B.C. 
(A.E. 96), the day on which Buddha left Kapilavastu, Asadha 
purnima, which ended at -90 of the day co-existed at midnight 
with Uttara Asadha, which began at *38 of the same day. On 
Wednesday, 29th March 570 B.C. (A.E. 103), the day on which 
Buddha attained sambodhi, Vaisakha purnima, which began at 
•48 of the day, was current shortly before daybreak. On Satur- 
day, 10th July 566 B.C. (A.E. 107), the day on which Suddho- 
dana died, Sravana purnima began at *61 of the day and was 
therefore current at sunrise before the next day began. On 
Tuesday, 10th April 525 B.C. (A.E. 148), the day of Buddha's 
death, Vaisakha purnima, which began at *03 of the day, 
co-existed with Visakha, which began at -25 of the same day, 
shortly before daybreak. Lastly, on Monday, 29th January 525 
B.C. (A.E, 148), the day on which the new religious era began, 
Phalguna sukla pratipad ended at •17 of the day. It will be thus 
readily seen that the epoch of 525 B.C, and the other dates 
derived from it agree perfectly in their details with the given 
astronomical data. 

The case is otherwise with Svamikannu Pillai’s epoch of 
478 B.C. In the first place, with this epoch, the Anjana era 
began on Sunday, 5th March 626 B.C., Caitra gukla pratipad 
having been current the whole day. But the corresponding date 
for Buddha’s birth would be Thursday, not Friday as required, 
10th April 557 B.C., as Vaisakha krsna sasthi ended at ‘81 of 
the same day, and the year would be A.E. 69, not A.E. 68 as 
required. Svamikannu Pijlai has therefore substituted Vaisakha 
purnima for the given tithi, following the Dtpavamsa (ch. 21), 
and he finds a suitable date for it in Friday, 4th April 557 B.C. 
But we have to follow the data of the Burmese chronicle and not 
the Dlpavamsa, which gives no week days, as the week days 
were evidently specially calculated to suit the tithi and naksatra 
as given in the Burmese chronicle. Svamikannu Pillai’s date for 
Buddha’s renunciation (22nd June 529 B.C.) requires us to 
suppose that it happened on Sunday night and not on Monday, as 
clearly stated in the chronicle, as Asadha purnima ended at -07 
of the next day (23rd June) and Uttara Asadha ended at -91 of 
the same day (22nd June). The date for Buddha's sambodhi 
(8th April 522 B.C.) would be in A.E. 104, not AE. 103, and as 
Vaisakha purnima ended at -64 of the day, the actual tithi at the 
XII— 32 ' 
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time of sambodhi (a little before daybreak) would be krsna 
pratipad, not purnima. The date for Suddhodana’s death (20th 
July 518 B.C.) would be in A.E. 108, not A.E. 107, though 
it was a Saturday, and Sravana purnima began at *78 of the day. 
Even with regard to the central event of Buddha’s death, Svami- 
kannu Pillai’s date (Tuesday, 1st April 478 B.C.) fails to satisfy, 
as by mean motion, Visakha began only at *25 of the next day, 
though Vaisakha purnima was current from -29 of the 1st April. 
Finally, as Phalguna sukla pratipad ended at '43 of Sunday, 19th 
January 478 B.C., the week day of the new religious era was not 
Monday as required. AVe thus find that the epoch of 4/8 B.C. 
fails to yield satisfactory dates for any event of Buddha's life. 
Svamikannu Pillai has himself noticed most of these discrepan- 
cies. But he has tried to explain them away by assuming the 
data to be incorrect whenever they disagreed with his dates, 
instead of finding other dates to suit the given data. 

We may therefore safely conclude that 525 B.C. is the only 
epoch for Buddha’s death between 544 and 477 B.C., which 
satisfies completely all the given astronomical data, and, as this 
date falls within the limits (527 to 517 B.C.) indicated by literary 
and historical evidence, that it is the true and exact date of 
Buddha’s death, until at least definite evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming. 


SOME WORDS DENOTING RELATIONSHIP IN THE 
DRAVIDI AN LANGUAGES 

BY 

ViDVAN G. J. SOMAYAJI, M.A., L.T-, 

Andhra University. 

There is a peculiar system in the Dravidian languages by 
which some pronominal bases are prefixed to words denoting 
f amil y relationship with no change of meaning. The words 
•Engai’ *Nahgai’ ‘Nungai', ‘Taiigai’ 3.nA^Mangai appear to have 
been formed from the same word ‘Kai* to which the pronominal 
fragments ‘jEm’, ‘Nan’, ‘Nun’, ‘Tan’ and ‘Man’ are prefixed. The 
first four words mean ‘sister' in Tamil, and the last means a 
woman. The five prefixes split up above are undoubtedly pro- 
nominal in origin, and the last of them clearly shows a semantic 
divergence from the rest. The word ‘Tahgai’ exists in Canarese 
in the from ‘Tange’, meaning sister. There are also other words 
formed in a similar way as ‘Enbi’, ‘Nambi’, ‘Tambi’; all of them 
mean brother in Tamil, and some of them like ‘Tamma’ - Canarese 
(brother) and ‘Tammudu’ - Telugu (brother) are current in the 
other dialects with absolutely no semantic change and with only 
a little of phonetic change. The word ‘Akka’ occurs in Telugu, 
which means an elder sister, and I think it reasonable to explain 
it as having been derived by prefixing a demonstrative base ‘a’ 
to the word ‘Kai’ as split up above. The words ‘Tandai’, Tamil 
(father), Canarese - Tande, and Telugu - Tandri appear to have 
been related to the word ‘TSy’ mother (Tamil and Canarese) in 
the same way as the forms analysed above are related to each 
other. The above examples clearly show that some cases exist 
where there have been semantic changes. Almost all the 
examples referred to by me were noticed by Dr. Caldwell in his 
‘Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages , pp. 395-402, 
Revised Edition 1913. 

When studied as an extension of this principle I find that 
some of the words which denote relationship (family) app^r to 
have undergone some semantic changes in the various Dravidian 
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dialects both with and without the prefixing of pronominal 
fragments. 

‘Magan’ (Tamil) son J 

Tamil (husband) ^ (Canarese) ‘Maganu’ - son. 

(Tamil Lexicon) ' 

In Telugu this word has undergone a change and assumed 
the form ‘Magadu’ or ‘Magandu’. The earlier form is*Maganru’ 
and is identical with the form in Tamil. But it means only the 
husband at present and the meaning ‘son’ has entirely gone out 
of use. The Sabdaratnakara, a standard Telugu Dictionary, does 
not give the meaning ‘son’ to this word. The word ‘Magan’ has 
in usage not the meaning of husband either in Tamil or Canarese. 
As shown by the Tamil Lexicon, the word existed with both the 
meanings in the early stage and one dialect specialised in one, 
whereas the other dialect specialised in the other. 

The word ‘Annan’ - means elder brother in Tamil. Telugu - 
*anna’. Canarese ‘anna’, Malayalam ‘annan’, Tulu ‘Anne’. The 
word ‘aiina’ is said to have the meaning of ‘father’ in colloquial 
usage in Tamil - (Tamil Lexicon). Canarese people also call the 
father ‘anna’. The Telugu people address the father as ‘Nanna 
or ‘Nay ana’ and these two words are compounds of ‘Na+anna’ 
or ‘No, A- ana’ (a form of ‘onMfl’). ‘Na’ is a pronominal prefix 
meaning ‘my’. The word ‘amma’ in Telugu means mother and 
tM amnia’ means grand- mother or father’s mother as distinguished 
from ‘ammamma’ mother's mother. Here the semantic change 
has been accompanied by the prefixing of the pronominal base 
‘nia’. Another expression used to denote the father’s mother is 
‘Nannamma’ or ‘Nayanamma’ which is evidently a compound 
derived from ‘Nmna + i^nima’ or ‘NdyanaA- amtna’ . The word 
‘Tata’ in Sanskrit means father as is shown by the Amarakosa 
‘Taiastu janakah pita’. The same word ‘Tata’ if regularly 
brought into Telugu ought to be ‘Tatudu’ but that form is no- 
where used. The word ‘Tata’ in Telugu means grand-father, 
— father’s father or mother’s father; and I have no doubt that 
this word must have been the same as the Sanskrit one with 
a semantic change. The word ‘Kodalu’ in Telugu means a 
daughter-in-law, and Brown’s Telugu Dictionary, page 325, gives 
two meanings; “A daughter-in-law, also a wife, Bharyd’, ‘Aid 
k5dalu’—‘Md Bharyd’ ”. A number of village folk even to- 
day use the word in this sense; and this sense which is not 
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familiar to the classes, makes them question the user what 
exactly the meaning of the word is, as the only meaning 
‘son’s wife’ known to them does not fit in with the context. 
The word ‘kddalu* appears to be a compound of two words 
‘Koda + alu’ or ‘alu’ as in ‘maradalu’ and ‘cellelu’. Koda (or 
appears to mean tenderness, or youth, (Kittel's Canarese 
Dictionary, Page 483). As such in origin it means ‘young wife’. 
The counterpart of the above usage may be found in the way in 
which a wife speaks of the husband. In those classes in which 
it has been represented that the wife is addressed as ‘Kddalu’ the 
husband is spoken of or referred to by the wife as ‘mama’. 
‘Mama’ is the word which denotes an uncle or father-in-law. 
[n the higher classes, to distinguish between the two senses, the 
father-in-law is spoken of as ‘mama-garu’. The last portion 
‘gam’ is only an honorific and is clearly a latter addition. 

As has already been shown, some of these pronominal 
prefixes do not bring in a semantic change, and Dr. Caldwell is 
of opinion that these are merely honorific, which seems 
probable. Another explanation also appears to be possible. 
These pronominal prefixes might have been added in their 
original and usual significance, e.g. ‘amma’ mother, and 
‘mamma’ our mother, to distinguish the mothers of others, and 
the compound might have been afterwards extended back to its 
original general signification of mother. Such instances are not 
lacking in Telugu. ‘Abb&yi’ — a boy, ‘Ammayi - a girl, and 
‘Siiayi’ - Sita, possess a suffix ‘&yi’ which is nothing but the 
vocative ‘ay’ {by) with ‘i’ for enunciation and the vocative forms 
afterwards came to be used as the nominatives. The various 
honorifics that were once used have to-day become part and 
parcel of the names. 

Now the most important task of explaining the semantic 
changes that have taken place in the words mentioned above 
remains. It can be seen that all those changes appear to have 
been due to one and the same cause, viz. the family relationship 
of the individual members in olden days amongst the Dravidians, 
If we can prove by other independent evidence or authority, that 
in the ancient Dravidian family, there were circumstances which 
must necessarily have led to the confusion or identification of 
the relationship above pointed out, the answer is given. The 
semantic transition may be grouped as follows;— 
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‘Anna’ 

‘Nanna’ 

Tata. 

Tata:.. , 

Elder brother 

— Father 

Father 

=: Grand- 




father 

‘Ammo! 

= Mamma 



Mother 

= Grand-mother 

Magan 

= Magandti 

‘Kddalu’ 


Son 

= Husband 

Daughter-in-law 

= Wife 

M mna 

— Mama 


Kddalu 

as (ma Kddalu) 

Father-in-law 

Husband. 


All these changes appear to have been the result of a 
custom, which must have been widely prevalent in the Dravidian 
tribes, of the father marrying an older girl than his son to him 
and thereafter taking up the duties of the minor husband on 
himself until he comes of age. Traces of this custom appear to 
have existed till very recently, though 1 cannot say that they 
exist to-day. 

The following extracts from the District Gazetteers form 
authoritative evidence as to the existence of the practice mention- 
ed above, at least once upon a time. 

“A sudra custom in Koimbatore By J, D. 

A father marries a grown-up girl 18 or 20 years old, to his 
son, a boy of seven or eight, after which he publicly lives with 
his daughter-in-law until the youth attains his majority when his 
wife is made over to him, generally with half a dozen children. 
These children are taught to address him as their father. In 
several cases this woman becomes the common wife of the father 
and the son. She pays every respect due to her wedded husband 
and takes great care of him from the time of her marriage’ 

"They (the marriages) take place after puberty, the male 
being about 20 and the girl about 15; the only exception is when 
a boy of 7 or 8 is occasionally married to a maternal uncle's or 
paternal aunt’s daughter of perhaps 16 or 18 in order to avoid 
losing so specially proper a relationship for marriage; in this case 
it is said that the boy’s father is the defacio husband. But this 
barbarous and objectionable custom is more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and is hardly practised, though 
it is alleged that it can be enforced by appeal to the community, 
and that upon any objection, the boy's mother is entitled (to 
threaten) to drown herself in a well, or (as is not unfrequently 


1. Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 
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the case) she will incite her friends to tic a on the girl by 
fraud or force. ^ 

«The rule that a man can claim the hand of his paternal 
aunt's daughter in marriage is enforced with a rigour which 
sometimes leads to curious complications. 

The idea underlying this last custom appears to be the feel- 
ing that a woman is bound to replace the loss to her father’s 
family occasioned by her marrying out of it, by returning one of 
her daughters to that family. The simplest way of making the 
restoration is to marry her daughter to her brother’s son. But 
if the brother has no son he can still demand that the girl be 
restored to his side of the family and can require that she shall 
marry some other boy belonging thereto. This latter alternative 
is adopted in some castes where the age of the girl is much 
greater than that of the mother’s brother’s son, but in others 
custom requires that the latter shall marry her however old she 
may be, and the result is naturally the subversion of all the ordi- 
nary rules of morality. "2 

Kunnuvans. These are.the principal cultivating caste on 
the Palni hills. They speak Tamil. 

"The claim of a man to his paternal aunt’s daughter is 
rigidly maintained and the evasions of the rule allowed by other 
castes when the ages of the parties are disproportionate are not 
permitted. Consequently a boy sometimes marries more than 
one of these cousins of his, and until he reaches manhood those 
of them who are much older than he is, live with tlie other men 
of the caste, the boy being the nominal father of any children 
that may be born. A boy of nine or ten may thus be the putative 
father of a child of two or three.”® 

Tottiyans . — The only Telugu caste which is characteristic 
of the district is that of the Tottiyans. Centuries ago, they say, 
they migrated to this district. 

Among these people "Marriage is either infant or adult. A 
man has the usual claim to his paternal aunt's daughter and so 
rigorously is this rule followed that boys of tender years are 

1. Manual of the Coimbatore District, (p. 58) 1887. 

2. The Gazetteer of the Madura District, Vol. I, pp. 87-88 
(1906). 

3. Madura District Gazetteer, p* 103. 
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frequently married to full-grown women. These latter are 
allied to consort with the husband's near relations and the boy 
is held to be the father of any children which may be born. ^ 
“Of the Canarese-speaking castes of this district, two, the 
Kappiliyans and Anuppans, are worth a note.” 

“A man’s right to marry his paternal aunt’s daughter is so 
rigorously insisted upon, that, as among the Tottiyans, ill-assort- 
ed matches are common. A woman whose husband is too young 
to fulfil the duties of his position is allowed to consort with his 
near relations and the children so begotten are treated as his.”* 
“The right of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter is as rigorously maintained as among the Kappilians 
and the Tottiyans; and leads to the same curious state of 
affairs. A bride price, as usual, is paid.’ ® 


l^^jjjyalis observe the rule of ^menarikam with un- 
usual rigour and curious results. An inconvenience inherent in 
the “Menarikam system” is that sometimes the ‘Urimai’ girl is 
a good deal older than the husband allotted to her fate by 
custom. Hence it sometimes happens that ‘sons when mere 
children are married to mature females and the father-in-law of 
the bride assumes the performance of the procreative function,' 
and raises up a progeny on his son’s behalf. ‘When the putative 
father comes of age and in their turn his wife’s male offspring 
are married, he performs for them the same office that his father 
did for him.’ If the boy-husband’s father is dead, or is not 
particularly fond of his daughter-in-law, one of his brothers or 
some other near male relative may be requisitioned to take 


charge of the girl,”* 

Now that the quotations given above appear to confirm the 
existence of such a habit in at least some of the Dravidian tribes 
talking the four cultivated dialects, viz. Tamil, Telugu, Canarese 
and Malayalam, I feel that the linguistic evidence shown above 
goes to prove that the habit must have been widely prevalent in 
the past ages. There is no evidence so far as I could gather to 
state that the above mentioned habit exists to-day or existed in 


1. Madura District Gazetteer, pp. 106-107. 

2. Ibid., p. 108. 

3. Ibid., The Anuppans, p. 109. 

4. Gazetteer of the Salem District, p. 157, 
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the recent past in the Telugu country also, and the intimate touch 
the Telugus had with the Aryan civilisation is responsible for its 
disappearance in the Telugu country earlier than n the farther 
south. The south always prided in maintaining the integrity of 
the past tradition (Dravidian), though even there the disappear- 
ance of this custom in the modern age has to be traced to the 
influence of the Aryan civilisation at a later stage. 

The influence of Sanskrit language and Sanskrit culture on 
the Telugu language and literature is certainly much greater 
than on Tamil and its literature, and in more ways than one it 
can be proved that the nearness of Sanskrit culture has influenced 
the Telugu people more than it has affected the Tainilians as a 
race. 

Now it is easy to imagine how the semantic confusion could 
have been possible in the early stages in such a family. But I 
shall explain it for clearness. For a child born in such a family 
the eldest son of the family is a father as well as a brother, 
because he is his real father’s son, and the husband of his mother. 
So has arisen the confusion between, ‘Anna’ and ‘Ndnna’, The 
young wife is at the same time a young wife to the father and a 
wife to his son, and as such the word ‘Kddalu’ came to mean 
both a wife and a son's wife. The young wife is again a mother 
and a grand-mother to the child, because she is not only his 
mother but also his grand-father’s wife. Hence the confusion 
between ‘amma’ and ‘mamma.’ Again the grand-father and 
father are identical in the old man of the house and hence the 
semantic change of ‘tata’ from father to grand-father. The con- 
fusion between the senses of son and husband is also easily 
explained in the above condition because the husband to the 
young wife is not only a husband but also a son being the son of 
her virtual husband, and being much younger than herself. 

All the changes are explained in the above manner, but it 
may be pointed out that though not so easily and directly yet 
in a round-about way explanations may be offered for these 
semantic deviations and specialisations. The existence of this 
practice in the tribes has been established, I feel, by the quota- 
tions presented above, and the corroboration afforded by the 
linguistic forms does not appear to be a matter of chance. A 
lot of evidence, I think, has already been adduced by the 
Orientalists as to the individuality of the Dravidians as distin- 

XII-33 
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guished from the Aryans and this piece of evidence also goes to 

strengthen the conclusions already established. 

In this connection, the story of Sarahgadhara and Citrahgi, 
said to have occurred in the time of Rajarajanarendra, is worth 
mentioning, as it can be interpreted to have something to do with 
this practice. Rajarajanarendra had a son named Sarahgadhara 
who was very handsome, and a princess called Citrahgi 
was selected as wife to the young man. This was done, after 
the likeness of the young man was shown in a picture to the 
bride But after the old man saw the likeness of the girl in a 
drawing, he himself wanted to marry her and did actually marry 
her under the pretence of marrying her to his son. When she 
actually came to live wHh her husband she found that she was 
deceived and she longed to have the object of her love brought 
near her. The man was one day brought by chance to her 
palace where she is said to have compelled him to treat her as his 
wife but the young man was adamant as she was a mother to 
him She, not being able to bring him round, thought of revenge 
and reported to her husband that his son was a source of trouble 
to her, he having tried to seduce her. This enraged the father 
and he cut off the legs and hands of the son. Later on, a Siddha 
came that way, and having understood the innocence of the 
young man by celestial sight, (Divyadrsti) made his limbs grow 
by a mysterious process. There is absolutely no historic 
evidence as to the existence of Sarangadhara and it must 
undoubtedly have been a myth. That this myth is authenticated 
and probably believed to be true in the Telugu country can be 
proved by two independent sources. This story has been written 
ill the verse form by Chemakura Venkatakavi, a poet who lived 
in the time of the Nayaka Kings of Tanjore, (1614-33) in the 
first quarter of the 17th century, but his version is slightly 

different. 

Appakavi who is supposed to have lived in the 2nd and 3id 
quarters of the 17th century refers to the story of Sarangadhara 
in his grammar where he states that Sarangadhara became an 
immortal Siddha and handed over the Telugu Vyakarana written 
by Nannayya Bhatta and learnt by him by rote, in the year 
'Kilaka” (1656-7). 

All this proves that the story was current in the Telugu 
country and that it was a myth. If it were a myth, why was it 
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created at all ? There is clearly a didactic purpose in it, that the 
son should have nothing to do with the woman whom the father 
was living with as a de facto liusband. The story must have been 
created some time after the 11th century, i.e. after Rajaraja- 
narendra, by some who saw the clash and incongruousness 
of both the Aryan and Dravidian systems. According to the 
practice that was held up by the story as moral, if the old father 
was living vrith a woman as his second wife, the son after he 
grows up shall have nothing to do with the woman though she 
was originally fixed up for him and she should be left alone as 
his father’s second wife. This would be a happy solution and 
probably this is what is aimed at by the author of this story. 
I feel that there is an intimate connection between the habit 
referred to by me above, and this story. By itself the story may 
lead us to nothing, but when read together with all the other 
evidence it appears to fit in with the explanation. 

There is another story (the story of Kunala) which appears 
to be similar to the myth of Sarangadhara current in India in the 
7th century. Cf. Buddhist records of the western world by 
Beal (Ti'ubner's Oriental series) page 139 (Vol. I). Though 
this story is different from the episode of Sarangadhara in details, 
still the principle involved in both is the same and both are 
myths. It appears to me that this might have also been intended 
to discourage incestuous relationship. 

A direct discouragement of this Dravidian habit in the 
Telugu country must have started about or after the time of 
Rajarajanarendra by the upholders of Aryan institutions. 

I may once more state that this adds to the evidence already 
adduced to prove that the Dravidian culture and languages are 
distinct from the Aryan languages and culture in origin. 


(Read at the Oriental Conference, 1937 held' at Trivandrum,) 


NOTES ON THE ANCIENT POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 

SOUTH INDIA 

BY 

M. Venkataramayya, m.a« 

[Attempts have been made by scholars to reconstruct the early political 
geography of India. Lassen, Cunningham, Pargiter and Macrindle sought to 
elucidate the early geography of India from data available from the Puranas, 
the Epics and the accounts of foreign travellers. Since the advances made in 
Archeaology in India, began the systematic utilisation of epigraphical data 
for purposes of historical reconstruction and with it the attempt to correlate 
these data with the evidence from classical and Purapic literature on the 
ancient geography of India. Apart from this effort to explaizi classical and 
purapic geography, epigraphists like Hultzsch, Rice and Fleet tried to identify 
the geographical names occurring in inscriptions with their modern represen- 
tatives and thus helped to build up a knowledge relating to the early political 
divisions of India and their nomenclature. Among the notable contributions 
to the study since their time may be mentioned those of P. V. Kane : Ancient 
Geography and Civilisation of MaharavStra (J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XXIV (1917) 
p. 616-21); S. N. Muzumdar: Introduction and Notes to Cunninghan/s 
Ancient Geography ; B. C. Law : Geography of Early Buddhism. In view of 
the importance of the subject and the increased material, mainly epigraphical, 
that is now available, I propose to follow up their studies and, on the lines 
adopted by Fleet in his notes on Indian History and Geography (LA. Vols, 
30-2), to publish, in the form of ‘Notes on the ancient political geography of 
South India* the results of my investigations. The studies are confined to 
South India only.] 

1. aSmaka. 

According to the Sutra of Panini^ the term Asmaka was the 
common form employed to denote a people, their country and 
also their king and consequently it becomes easier to locate 
Asmaka with the aid of the numerous references to it in the 
Sanskrit and Buddhist literatures and in the early inscriptions of 
the Satavahanas. From the available evidence it is known that 
it was a country watered by the river Godavari with its capital at 
Potana or Potali^. It is found associated with Mulaka both in 
inscriptions and in literature. From the order in which the 

1. IV. I 173. 

2. Jatakas: II No. 207 (Assaka Jataka) ; III, pp. 3 and 5; 
vide article on the Mulakas by Srikantha Sastri, Q, J. M. S., XXI, 
p. 62. B, C. Law; Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 21-2, 
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kingdoms ruled over by Gautamiputra Satakarni is mentioned in 
the Nasik cave inscription it is possible to infer that the Asmaka 
country lay adjacent to Mulaka^. The Suttanipata^ makes this 
clearer by stating that the capital of Mulaka was Paithan and that 
the Asmaka country was situated immediately to its south along 
the river Godavari. Therefore the Asmaka country is to be 
located somewhere in the regions of the Godavari to the south 
or, more correctly, south-east of Paithan, the position of which 
is well known. 

The capital of Asmaka is known to be Potana, a city as 
famous as Dantapura of Kalihga in Buddhist literature, for both 
the cities were supposed to have been the creation of Maha- 
govinda^. The Mahabharata mentions Paudana as the capital of 
Prince Asmaka. Paudana is a variant of Potana and the prince 
takes his name after the country. It is on the identification of 
this city in the modern maps that the exact location of Asmaka 
depends. 

A city of the name Bodana is mentioned by the Canarese 
poet Pampa (940 A. D.) in his Bharata or Vikramarjunavijaya, 
a work dedicated to the Calukya chief Arikesarin II.^ The city 
is also referred to in an inscription of the same monarch at 


1. Nasik cave inscription. A. S. W. I. IV, p. 108, 1. 2. 

2. Suttanipata, Pali Text Society V. Parayanavagga v.v. 
976-7 and 1010 and 1011. These verses state that Baveru, a 
Brahman coming from Kosala settled in Assaka on the Godavari 
in Daksinapatha adjacent to Mulaka. From Assaka he sent his 
pupils northwards first to Patithan in Mulaka, thence to Mahissati 
and Uj jain etc. The verses read 

1010. Bavarim abhivadetva Katvacanam padakkinam| 
jatajinadharasabbe pakkamum Uttaramukha\ | 

1011. Mulakassa Patitthanam purimam Mahissatim tada| 
Ujjenin capi Gonaddham Vedisam vanasahvayam|| 

3. Mahavastu III, 208, 209. Dighanikaya II 235, translated 
in Dialogues of Buddha, II, 270. 

Dantapuram Kalinganam Assaka nan ca Potanam 
Mahissati Avantinam Soviranan ca Rorukam 


.ete. Govindamapitati. 

4. Pampa : Bharata I, vv. 16-7 ; edited by the Department of 
Public Instruction, Mysore. 
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Vetnulavada,! a place situated in the Kariranagar district of the 
Ni/am’s dominions. From the information relating to the city 
ar^^the country of its situation afforded by Pampa and the 
Irnulavada inLription it is possible to locate the city and 

identify it with Potana of Asmaka. 

Pampa states that Bodana was situated in the Sapadalaksa 
country ruled over by the Calukya chief Yuddharna^h ^ 
first of the dynasty of his patron, Arikesarin 11. The veise in 
Pampa Bharata seems to state that Yuddhamalla I bathed in the 
big Lks intended for royal elephants at Bodana filling hem 
;?h ragrant oil. This fact is repeated with ^ight vamtions 
Z poeic fancy in the Vemulavada inscription, which n 
fact gives almost the same account, even in regard to 
hiStori'al details, of the genealogy of the king as ^that given 
by Pampa, thus imparting a genuineness to Pa^P^ s account, 
if does not take us long to locate the Bodana of these refer- 
ences for in the district of Nizamabad, which lies adjacent 
0 the K nmnagar district, to the west, is found a place 
Tailed Bodhan, situated a few miles south of the river Godavari 
Ld rich in antiquities of early date^ Tha this was the place 
meant by Pampa is confirmed by a " 

inscription of the Calukya King Trailokyamalla (1056 A. D.) at 
the very places. The record, after referring itself to the i eign of 
Trailokyamalla, relates that the Indranarayana temple erected at 
the capital Bodhan by the Rastrakuta emperor IndravaJHbha 
having gone to ruin, Perggada Jogapayya, a servant of Ahava- 

malla renovated the temple in S. 978 (1056 A. D.). The Pastra- 
kuta king, as suggested by Narasimhacarya, is very probably 

Indra III (915-17 A. D.) for the reason that one of his generals 


1 Bharati. Vol. VIII. p. 260, text lines 13-15 ;Telingana ins., 
173 The inscription which has been edited twice, requires a 
thorough re-reading. Line 13 ought to be read, 

**Yarp5dane Soudhamyiga-j^i^am 
Vidhaya vapimapi tailapuraih” etc. thus giving us the 
reference to Pddana and to the tanks of the elephants. 

2. Lqt. 18° 50' long 77° .53', lying about 200 miles. S. E. of 

Paithan. ' . ■ c t • 

3. R. Narasimhacarya; Bodhan stone inscription of Irai- 

Idkyamalla ; Hyd. Arch. Series, No. 7, 
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Calukya Narasimha who was associated with him in his 
campaigns against the Gurjaras and Mahipala of Kanouj belonged 
to the family of the Calukya chiefs described by Pampa, being 
the father of Arikesarin IR, whose common ancestor Yuddha- 
malla I had Bodana for his capital. These chiefs, for generations, 
appear to have been hereditary feudatories of the Rastrakuta 
kings. Of the members of this family Arikesarin I was the 
feudatory of Nirupamadeva Dhruva^ (c. 780-94 A. D.) and 
Arikesarin II that of Govinda IV (c. 715-935 A. D.) and Amogha- 
varsa Baddega^. Again the son of Arikesarin II, Vagaraja was 
the samanta of Krsna III (939-68 A. D.) as mentioned in the 


1. Altekar: Eastrakutas p. 102: Pampa Bharata I vv. 26-9. 
This campaign finds an echo in Ksemendra’s drama Candakausi- 
kam, a verse in the prologue of which states that Mahipala, in 
whose presence the drama was enacted, established himself at 
Kanouj after driving away the Karnatas. The Karnatas appear 
to be the army of Narasimha who were subsequently driven away 
by Mahipala and his allies. The Calukyas and their armies are 
generally termed Karnatas, as e.g. the Samangad plates of Danti- 
durga (I. A. XI P, HI) refer to the army of the Vallabha Kirti- 
varman II as the Karnataka army. This identification would thus 
lend support to the position taken up by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri in respect of the date of Candakausikam. (Ce/a^ /, p. 287-8). 

2. Fleet D. K. D. p. 380-1 : Depending on the Bibliotheca 
Carnatica edition of Pampa Bharata, a faulty edition. Fleet stated 
that Arikesarin I invaded the kingdom of Nirupama Dhruva 
with the ministers of Vengi ; and Altekar (RastrakUtas.-p. 51) sees 
in this a confirmation of the civil war between Nirupama Dhruva 
and his elder brother Gdvinda. But from the improved edition of 
the work now available it is found that the verse relating to Niru- 
pama conveys no such meaning. In truth, it seems to say that in 
the reign of Nirupama, Arikesarin conquered Vengi and Trika- 
linga, the two together, and caused his name to be written at the 
ends of the directions. There is thus, no enmity suggested be- 
tween Nirupama and Arikesarin, but on the other hand, Ari- 
kesarin effected the conquests as a feudatory of the former. 

3. Altekar p. 107-8: Pampa Bharata canto IX prose 

passage after v. 52 states that Arikesarin caused the downfall of 
Govinda IV who was vicious and offered the throne to his uncle 
Amoghavarsa III Baddega, he being content to remain the fore- 
most of feudatories* ; , , 
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colophon of yaastilaka of Somadew, a v,ork composed 
AW. nntronaee. The close alliance that existed between 
uLtn'^and the Rastrakutas makes it fairly certain that Bodhan in 
hrNkamabad strict, v,here Indra III built a temple, was he 
LCna mentioned by Pampa. Vemulavada where Ankesarm Us 
fnscriplion is found is not tar removed from B=<ihan as it hes m 

the adjacent district. From the description of Bodhan as being 
me aajac number of old Ta na and Brahmamcal 

‘"rurtavL thfee”:.?^^^^^ ->■ 

and idth a line°f fortifications consisting of thick mud walls 
which run round the city", given by Naras.mhacarya, .1 may 
he inferred that Bodana reached to a greater antiquity than the 
«h century A.D„ the probable date when Yuddhamalla ruled 

"’'"in regard to its situation, Pampa and the Vemulavaja 
inscription both agree in stating that Bodana was situated m f e 
Sto country ruled over by Yuddhamalla I. Now m the 
Smmentary of Yasastilaka, a work the irnportance of which for 
WsTorical purposes is easily recognised, Srutadevasun comm_e„l- 
on Asinantaka occurring in the text equates it with &pada. 
Ssanivasint. Though the date of the commentator is not known 
hi intamation given is trustworthy. Bodana or the modern 
Bodhan being a city of great antiquity in Sapadalaksa, a country 
fvteh is equated with the Asmaka country, 1 stands o reason 
M It was the same as Potana of the Asrnakas mentioned in 
B,1dHhist literature. Not only is great antiquity testihed to 
blithe ancient remains at the place, but its very name and 
iLhon make its identification as the capital of the Asm^ 
ountrv certain It lies south-east of Paithan in the same valley 
?!, r-H3v-jr? thus tallyins with the statement of the Suttani- 
pLa that’ the Mmaka lay along the R. Gddavari, south of Mulaka, 
of which Patithana was the capital. 

The location of the Asmaka country in the Nizamabad and 
the adjacent districts of the Nizam's dominions with its capital 
Potana represented by the modern Bodhan beats out ^0 th 
details relating to the country recorded in inscriptions and litera- 
fure and excavations at Bodhan, one can be sure, will confirm 
the identification of one of the oldest cities of ancient India. 


1. Yasastilaka I vv. 207-8: Commentry on. 
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No definite idea can be had at the present of the limits of 
the Asmaka country as the epigraphical information relating to it 
is so scanty. The Jataka stories, especially the Cullakaliiiga 
Jataka, which describes the fight between the king of Kalihga and 
king Aruna of Assaka, seems to imply that the Asmaka borders 
touched the western borders of Kalinga in which case it might 
be said that the Godavari which runs in an almost southerly 
direction on the eastern borders of the Nizam’s dominions was 
probably Asmaka’s eastern boundary. But much depends on the 
epigraphical survey of the Nizam’s Dominions and further 
identification of some of the territories that were under the rule 
of the Satavahanas, more especially of Asika^, which forms the 
first of the three kingdoms Asika, Asaka and Mulaka mentioned 
in Satavahana inscriptions. 


1. In the Hatigumpha inscription the Kalinga king Khara- 
vela without taking into account king Satakarni is stated to have 
caused a large army to move towards the Western quarter and 
strike terror into Asikanagara. This would indicate that they 
were adjacent territories. 
xn-34 


VALMiKI, HIS MIND AND ART 

BY 

T. R. Ramakrishna Sastri, m.a., b.l. 

Among the ornate poems in Sanskrit, the Ramayana of 
Valmiki holds the first and foremost place, both by intrinsic 
worth and by priority of date. Its importance and permanence 
have been enhanced and ensured by its illustrious hero and its 
exalted subject-matter. The sublimity of its theme and thought 
and its beautiful and forceful expression are indices of the 
master-mind which produced it under divine inspiration. 

Several views have been held regarding the purport of the 
Ramayana. To some it has been an allegorical representation of 
the Aryan conquest of the South of India and to others a picture 
of the spread of Aryan culture to the South and Ceylon. It is 
in another view, based on Indian mythology, the traces of which 
could be seen in the Veda. It has also been considered an 
illustration of self-dedication to God as the means of salvation of 
mankind. The philosopher has also read into it the science of 
the Soul. 

This poem appeared in an epoch-making form, new and 
distinct from those in existence prior to the date of its origin, 
and was consequently styled “Adi-kavya", the first poem. Its 
form became the ideal for the future — not only its metrical 
setting, but also its thought and method. The standard for the 
later Kavya — classical poety — was set by this earliest poem, and 
later rhetoricians have emphasised the importance of the purport 
of the Kavya as one of the main elements leading to its popular- 
ity and permanence. The subject-matter and the hero are 
essential factors in the success of a poem and in their superiority 
lay the beauty and appeal of the poem. This function of the 
Kavya, as interpreted by Sanskrit literary critics, was to convey 
the teachings of the lord-like Veda and the discourses of the 
friend-like Purana in a fascinating form even as a beloved 
appeals to and leads her lord. 

The main purport of the Veda is Dharma. 
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A Kavya, if it purports to convey the teachings of the Veda in a 
beautiful and relishable form, has necessarily to devote itself to 
the description of a righteous:and virtuous life. The Adikavya 
which set the standard for all future poems and which narrated 
the life of a person who was to shine as an ideal for all times and 
beings could therefore not have had for its main purport any 
subject other than the development of this eminently practical 
and ennobling theme of Dharma. 

Indian exegetists would apply certain recognised tests to 
ascertain the purport of a text, viz. 

3q^qi'TteR*qi#is<i5ffi I 

Applied to the Ramayana, these tests also lead us to the same 
conclusion, viz, that it is essentially devoted to the expounding 
of Dharma, and that it is a and a 

The poem begins with an incident which is characterised by 
injustice and the emotions of the author which were stirred 
spontaneously gave rise to the exquisite Uoka and the great poem 
which followed in its form. In search of a fitting subject for the 
employment of this new literary form he seeks to ascertain from 
his teacher, <^who in the world is a Dharmajna?'’ The poem 
thus begins with a specific mention of this subject (Dharma) and 
emanated out of pathos arising from a sense of injustice. 

The hero and his superior qualities are given foremost 
consideration in the choice of the subject of this poem; and in 
the enumeration of his special qualities at the commencement of 
the poem, prominent mention is made of Dharma. 

^i%crT ?q?q ii 1. 1- i3-i4. 

The Creator directs Valmiki to narrate the life of Rama, a 
Dharm^man. 

wicqqr «rmcr: i 

q:qq || i. n. 32-33. 

And the poem was composed in the form of a 
(I. iii. 8), and taught to the Kusilavas for the purpose of. elabora- 
tion of the Vedic teaching, viz. Dharma. 
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The culmination of the narrative in the death of Ravana and 
the triumph of righteousness points to the same theme. Cf. 

JTF? II VI. 131,94. 

# II VI. 131, 102. 

This idea is also repeated and emphasised frequently 
throughout the poem. The aged Dasaratha, reluctant to part 
with his sons, is obliged to send them with Visvamitra, having 
promised his aid, for the sake of Dharma. The great qualities of 
the hero, a Dharmatma, have endeared him to the subjects, who 
unanimously welcome the proposal for his coronation. His 
banishment is calmly accepted by him who subscribes himself 

#1% HrwiRqdq ii 

The sages welcome him to the forest as the protector of Dharma 

qqqrtf ^nr^qRq | iii. i. is. 

His beloved advises him to wield his weapons for the protection 
of the afflicted. 

| HI. ix. 31. 

Even the demon Marica recognises this essential quality in him 
when he dissuades Havana from his ignoble desire. 

TT% gig: ii 111.37,13. 

His associate, Jatayus who was also attached to Dharma 
III. 50-3) appeals to the Raksasa king in the name of Dharma to 
desist from his disastrous act. In the cause of justice and 
righteousness is Valin killed and this action vindicated by Rama 
mainly on the ground of Dharma (IV. 18). In the thick of the 
fight, at the critical hour, it is the Dharma of Rama that is 
invoked for the annihilation of the foe. 

gqkr i vi. 91, 73. 

To his enemies too his righteousness made the greatest appeal 

^ | VI. 28, 19. 
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:TIie efficacy and necessity of righteous ':Conduct have been 
stressed frequently and the consequences of its absence also 
emphasised. The justification for and the rationale of Dharma 
have been explained and commended whenever an opportunity 
occurred^ e.g.^ in the Jabali episode in the Ayodhyalcanda, in the 
argument with Valin, in Sita’s defiance of Havana's entreaties 
and threats. 

It is amply clear from the evidence presented by these tests 
that Dharma as conceived by the illustrious author is the tdtparya 
of this great work, and the hero was one who was well-versed in 
the Dharma, who was practising Dharma in its entirety and who 
was himself Dharma in form and spirit. 

While presenting a poem with a didactic trend in a relishable 
form, the author's art has been no less exquisite. He is 
depicting an ideal man, but in doing so, he presents him in 
human form, full of human feelings, sentiments and actions. 
Nowhere is anything of a superhuman touch or connection 
introduced in the character and conduct of any of Valmiki's 
creations in the poem. To illustrate that righteous conduct 
(a Dharmic life) was within easy reach of all human beings, the 
author has thrown light on the commonness of his characters by 
introducing in them as much of human feelings and actions as 
are found in the commonest of men. Rama bewails the loss of 
his wife, is afflicted with pain and grief at his separation from his 
beloved (IV. i; VI. ii), and is cairied away by the ordinary sense 
of fairness and prudence when he goads his beloved to the ordeal 
of fire. Sita, with ail her ennobling qualities, misses her sense 
of justice and propriety and suspects her brother-in-law, 
Laksmana of infidelity (III. 45). The human element has thus 
been maintained and preserved to the utmost, and the value of 
the poem as a true picture of life is thereby enhanced in a large 
degree. 

This human element has helped to make his delineation of 
character a perfect one. The ideal person, son, brother, husband 
and king — at the same time an essentially human man; a faithful, 

dutiful and affectionate housewife— the ideal of Indian woman- 
hood; the ministers and counsellors like Hanuman learned and 
loyal to the core ; friends like Jatayus, Guha, Sugriva and Vibhi- 
sana, sincere and helpful at all tiriies of need; in these, as in 
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others, is seen the deft hand of the artful Valmiki in sketching 

stiblitne chSttacters. 

But the appeal which the poem makes to the Sahrdaya 

is by far its greatest merit. 
S-ahma’s direction to the author was to produce the purificatory 
story of Kama in a verse-style delightful to the responsive heart. 
This task was fulfilled by the artist in a form and style which are 
mellifluous and captivating like the song of the Kokila. The 
diction, simple and dignified, was befitting the ennobling Artha 
of the poem and the sahda and ariha complemented each other 
in sweetness and beauty (.d <;.i W 5^ . 

Figures, particularly the simile and have been 

adopted'’ with a facility and mastery of an unsurpassed degree. 
All the sentiments which stir the emotions of the heart, referred 
to in the verse 

() i. iii. 9. 

have been introduced and developed in an excellent and inimit- 
able manner. 

The sentiment which permeates the whole poem from the 
Krauncamithuna episode to the final culmination in Ravana’s 
death is pathos or Karuna rasa. Poetry, to Valmiki, was only an 
expression of this sentiment of pathos arising out of Vipralambha 

(soka=sloka). 11 

He recognised that the sentiment was better appreciated when 
suggested rather than when expressed. He has success- 
fully suggestsd this sentiment throughout his poem which 

consequently ranks as a foremost . 

The Ramayana has served as a source-book to later master- 
poets who have drawn from it liberally, not only its subject, but 
also its form and style, viz. the sentiment of pathos and Vipra- 
lambha, the simile and Svabhavokti in its simple and telling form 
and the exquisite but inimitable mellifluous style. Rightly and 
truly was it therefore predicted 

111 ?# 1 



il n 

BY 

^^\ JTfST^r^ff^Tf^RT^ ^ ll r=?r: I 3r«rrf?, 

%T%3[sfi f^Hmr%q?Tr: ^¥^ %f^, 

II 

f^%wr ^r r%'^g:, ^i^7%f^: €r ^ ^Jrrq-.* 

ifgr%cr # JiigiF^Tci mzi- i%. \ 

3f^t?!^ i gm^riw— 3rr^T#^»i# ^n%?5fR5r^r> — 

“*irg: W> 1%^:” [2. 364] 

fwq'jfm 5q«ikqi%qT ^sTHgorJir ii 

'Eftr^ fi^r?^ %= n ” ii% ii 

i Itp %?i; ; ^rmsf^- 
Jiqicj: 5rr=t% gT^TRcs^oirfRi ^qqwsssfnRgirrf qr^- 

5qrqi%%t %sqsfR^% ir n 


1. Vol. VI. part I. 

2, pp. 83“90. 
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JT 'J^F” 

1 31^ 3p?cH{5[F^lt ^r^m— 

jutrirI I 

^3^1 5r|: 

^^m 3 ir [jTf. i(>.4] 

mm “ 330 T^rf^iTcin^” “^rRmcfiR” 

ffw:, 5[qr— “«^f^^lr%^Hl- ^rl 3 5 ^%:” %m 

‘3r4i%qR|:’ ^ sforFf^ ^rsjrtr^iFSf^^FR m- 

«fRci^5f^^°’^rTRr«riF^»TciiR i M 

^ ^ 

^ i%?g oti ^Sff^r 

I JT «?# p^rf^, 

nmm 1 ^«Fr— sR^ir 

^?43jFira:5rJT?!R p # ?r m- 

im 

tf^WTTPi: mr%^rriF5fRrTNr^ I 

5KHi 3r#iRts ^rfs^ri i%%sri 

TOJJiqnH^fRRR^cft ff%! MTORf^f^rCr 

[VoI.IL p.297] “p%‘* 

cTS^oT JiR ssfoig: I ...........p^qrl fyqjrrJR^- 

-«r^Tq-3 wft I 

3 F*r€??^ i^oi n.pp. 299-300] 

to:, “Jfi %*Tcr;, ^ TORmf 

sfsjorpi^ I m p 3rr%5r#r%: % i%f^?ir ^w- 

^^v?i5r ^ir sn^rw^i^^^TOTif^#: € 


1 . 5r3?»qrin::, arf^r^nFfTO^L 1 
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[p- 305] “3^q^RMniiorf %%5?rjTfif5sr%i 

m f|— 3'^i3^r^^rarr 5rt^w»Tr, 

3if%^n%: 

3]g*f^, ^i^s2THT[;[q^[?r^45r[d ^itef*nfrrt?r*njr 

[p.3zi] 

g f55TO” 

[p. 297] ; “qs]f ft If Iff 14511011 f^fflfgf 

gf^ifsiR:, ^ffiifgoi.', s#f^^fiif5^ffgfif:, mi 
goififisf r4^ s^ofiff m ^FfJiff” fp- ; “?isji5rg % 
ff^JIfigflfSfPlflRoi:, ffl fls#:, f WR'!fIf5[^ri^^aiRM 
fflffFf^ fiaif^, fflfflsflll^R^fFcII MlflfflSql^cIf- 
5e€If^f If fIfFKflf 5rf^<Tf-f fiff M'flf'lW ^IfFf^foig:” 

[p.298] ; “srg^pfteF^Sff f| flfRfI%5^ 

f| gflMcgfjq; I ^3^I%R(^Ifff) f| 
fcr%?T f cig^oiffllf I fffiwf^'iT^fi- 
f^f^F^f fl%f54 55^qrfFIf sflfF:’’ [p. 317 ] l^ll^W 
f^FMfoi f ff If€? ^^fFfl^ff: I 
fif4| f5§s^ff If g gfOT^iifSiir^T^^f ifi- 

Wl^ ffF^flf^f l4^ f 511^*11551^ I fJJIffOffq 
f^ff If I ifff^ ^f^fg{?ipra: i wgff^f4 w r- 

gfrfffOTifl ifpf?if^^7ff, ^ffi^if^ fiffi, 



1 . 3iq 53iq^5r: ^^Iipft 
^ I ^’!Trft ^ STtq-ri%^ 

# 55^?iiRcft53=5JT%! sj^ f| %5Rjr?r?cTJnr%- 
% 5jrrBiT^^']4?^TO^K^ WJ ?n-f% ; ?r#iTT§?m- 

^'TRT, ^ ^w'3n#i: 1 12t ^ 

W. ?r ^ 

3T31T^^ ^?J?cr^ I 3i[<ii'gRI«lT«f^ *RP^ ^:, 

w =5fiRq’ f?5R5wr*n% f rit^Pt f 5i^fIT l R^lsRn: 
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n” |16. 5] 

^ifr 3WRm5r^i55f 

“ aiiR^fiRPR^ I 

cllsTTt^im ?T?i; ^ 3 

cI^R^OTFt 11” 

3 1 ^siRfRi#3n%fTlq5^ li” [i^. is] 

^qjn?r itflfgHT =q 

=^i%qp^i3Wf^ I wrs^mfTf^' 
^RSnqftli^'^HT 3qi3fRiR5^mR^^^^4 q^r^fiRf^ 

m %f%3 srRqf^SR^— 

gf*R3 ? ^ fk 3®ri3gKn%#qr^"rR3#iT 

w^rtrcir^jfT 

3fTfi5rrfH^r^rCr3T 

wRr?iqfrRqR*^^ %^«Rir3^# i 

i{rq«r#3rfq ^rRr%i i m Rf ^swf 

^ 1 ?:iMi3R?5rqf ?i-qfi€f5T5fjR«»r %r%a- 

f^S^ ^tRR- 

ij%f qjiR^ioii^ i ^=q'3^^r*RS’=4^ ?rlqr# 
q;is?i^fqi ^ q ^tg^# =3 ^ 

^ ST^FCr: F5J% | 3Tp{ =f ^^^^ori^RW^rT 

I ^s%sf^f osgoir^ri 

ia^‘»^rdt‘^5t5^i«fe4fiiR-*«'i+i.j ?f=it¥?r3R'^s^ii, , sfcf i3:^f ^^r«0gr4?4 
==r sqq^dT^ II 

1, !(IsftDiTqJR[If?IRT^W; ftf^rf^cTcf: I 
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^n^JE^iJrraTr^JTgws-??^ i cr^ ^ 

JTR^ I =^rr%sorf^K%%g?frfTgRr7^^ mm- 
sf^gK^ I m ^iwgrg^^r’TcTHfs^firf^r- 

Crt g't^ I cRr«fr ‘^r 

[%R^r JTWcffjmM’ mm ^^R^gr^gR^?rg?TRr 

csfor^g^ I <3:^^ ‘^^#fr ^rfr’ f ^rfr ^r^rRofr- 

o^oTg, i Eir1:m3fRRWfg tl^qsR^ cJ^QI- 

Ri^ I m ^r% R^fEr^i i ^r f| RR^i^r: rrc^- 

=g-s:^5:%Rrf?fri*TRaT 5i?rr i 3<Jir%gT^TOt 

g^f^^gf'TfrrgR'?i^% 5^1^: TRRr3['. i 

Rf I 3rc5f FrqR«?[^S{^ 

3TRT I ^ ^r%sR r%3fi- 

^if7 ^HgRi 1 sfR =gi^RmT g^irOTrgfT rr 

w5^^R5r?r^R i jt ^ i-^sR 

W' ^ T%%cT:, 

gRcrR5ff5RfRr% ^J, SffRRI^R I ^cf^SOTF ?«rR 

I goiRRf^ %grCRr ^rgf%?r- 
sE^TRI r%RRif I E!?r«[r— ?T*n?r«^«TR^fRE?: fe^fR 
#r^^rfCr ff 51 1 WRrIr m ^sf ®r- 

^ »RR I gqefjjfr^gf ?«riw 

3T?3T^R?sRtifr^R5iff^R: ggr^cin 

^ II 


1. sTsp^joTT ^*11^ i%A^'rsRir^ 

2. “gorrmfii?! ^s^r. . .” ir^ 1 
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#%TqHW ^1% I tir# Tl^%^5{^JfiiTTO- 

(sqiqm^qqjn'^) q^isqsror^Rqmiq^iiiq 

^qiqq H®qTRgs[ii?:ar i w g^’q^'qi j^i^qp?q“ 

3^'nqm «Fq^F:~‘3'qfqq^^ ^i^^’-- 

^ i m giq:--%sw: q^iq: ^51% q5-qi3T% 

qf qqqw q^. q^Ttoq^- 

^qiq 5'qq'qqfqf^ ^h'jt sqiqiH q^qtqr^^fq 3’q^icfq 
igi% qf q • qq^Hu i %i%'qqif ^ t* » » qq^^t^WRR 
%i%i%WH«n gfqifq gwq^q fq^rqqi5^q5w«qw^q- 
q^q I qt % q ‘ ^ 

5q^Mw%fqqqmt mr- »gqqT qq 

gqrgqi^i^q i 3 %q5 q:q^^q 

g?«qtrqmfq ifqiqqqsnq s^qTfira i ®Ftq 

gjsqfRiqf^ ^^rqiqfem^q ’sqiq T%^q5iq w qqf^ ' 
qf|q i.=qqfq q^q* q^r^qri^ qqnq i’ |f^ « 
fqi^qfqq i q^^qf wq^— qqiMw 
f^rai^q^q qfqg^q^q w ^fq^^qq; J Hsqqmiqf^qi 
sqs^rqtq^ wjq'^^j spqqr q q^^qi^ ^j^oiiqR'q- 

I m gwCiqi rniR^qqi^'rq qrat %qq;» 

Iqjqcsf K^Tsqq^*- 1 q fl qiq^if^sqiqR^q^qi^ qs^^^- 
gpiqi %qiqsiTr^qsqq^q i ^q^qraRspi^iqFqi^ q^q^qq^ ‘ 


1 ’frat icfi I 

g?! =5 iKwt i®ftR wi% t 
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^m[3rJTqj^qR5fR^j?rw>^ 

I t^RTBST^rfr- 
i % 5Jrft'l=?%: 5[?rfra#q- 
^«W5'^f^fwCigT ff%f?&Ji[fciHW^gcCric!g;, 
i%%«T^r ^m4\ 1 3j[iin3[lgrR^iH^llr ti^to ^ ^ 
m 30TF3im^ra[%^^ t 1«!^ ^rRi^sf^oFr- 
?2i3fR?Er m 

3IRIR: mV «R'i%w'^g #f ^trs^hj: ii 
5ff%ffir% I sffflJTqprgriBi sir^q- 

=f Tfrs^w^l 

gTqrfwi^^, 3rR?^f^gr^r4jrgrtr'^%i^^M 
^ cT^ cj^ ci^f[[%^ 

q^qq ffq i q( g ^isqf^qgcfcqwfqr^rm 

i3fk*^q^5^rqi?nqq sjr^fi^qqfeiRiinsrq %m qfr^qf^qiqr 
«]%qRr5q5^fqR i m ^rfr^q^qki w^iiqq gqqqqr ot- 
sqqf^:, qqq I ^qfq'qt^qq^'lsf^ 

qRqpicir: i qq gti^qf^qqgaTilj"— 

^ qi-qqi^oi'R’l ; ^i'qiqqqfqqiq'f^rq^q«RfrgL > ^ 
qT|?^q qiffqqqr ^qraq; i ^qi^ ^flqrqqrqqqr 

«I5q^” [II.p.298] 11 


: . qrrssraRsreifl^zit infii^s^sl: | pp- 90-91 . 



TFIEORIES ABOUT ABLAUT 


BY 

C. R. Sankaran 

1 do not intend to treat about Ablaut deliberately and in 
cold blood, nor am I going to give an exhaustive and final 
account of it, but I shall attempt to indicate how intimately the 
problem of Ablaut is related to the subject of my investigation 
and also point out, if possible, a new method of approach, giving 
an exposition of its general principles. 

Brugmanni was the first to discuss this subject in its 
entirety. Among the several other earlier contributions on this 
subject, mention must be here made of 

(1) Ghr. Bartholomae’s article Arm. a>griech. o und die 
Indogermanischen Vokalreihen in Volume XVII of Bezzenber- 
ger’s Beiirage (1891), pp. 91-133. 

(2) Kretschmer’s Indogermanische accent-und lautstudien 
in Volume XXXI (1892) of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, p. 325-472. 

(3) Bechtel’s Hauptprobleme der indog Lautlehre. 

(4) Slreitberg’s Die Entstehung der Dehnstufe in 
Volume III (1894) of Indogermanische Forschungen, pp. 
305-416. 

(5) C. D. Buck, Some general problems of Ablaut, in 
Volume XVII of the American Journal of Philology (1896), 
pp. 267-88. 

Indogermanic Ablaut is indeed an intricate subject and is 
believed to be of accentual origin. It should have operated even 
in pro-ethnic times and various factors should have complicated 


1, Grundriss, Volume I, first edition 307-ff. Brugmann 
adopts the conclusions of some other investigators in the second 
edition of the Grundriss and in his kurze grammatik 2l0-ff. See 
also "WylA, Historical study of the Mother Tongue. For further 
bibliography, vide H. Hirt, Indogermanische Ablaut. 
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it.i aiany problems closely associated with it are therefore 
shrouded in obscurity and they inevitably lead us to a pre-occu- 
pation with very early prehistoric times. The danger in dealing 
with such questions concerning changes in a period of Indo- 
germanic development far beyond our control is clearly attested 
by the fact that Noreen^ things it to be futile to set up a limited 
number of Ablaut series as the six which Brugmann recognises 
in his Grundriss. Noreen sets up sixteen varieties of vowel changes 
and makes them all co-ordinate. According to him the variations 
of ped: pod — (Lat. />«: Doric, ttw, section 12), of — : pod 
(Lai pedes: Grk. woSo?, section 13), of ped — : pod — (Lat. pedis: 
Dor. wft)?, section 15), of ped: ped {LAt pes: pedis, section 24) 
and of pod: pod — (ttw?: ttoSo?, section 26) are as independent 
and unrelated to another as is the variation a: a (section 23) to 
any of these.^ Likewise he combines the variation of e: o in 
TbOrjfjii: with that of vemnius: (section 12) and thus 

brings together things that ought to be kept distinctly apart^ 
while in the former case he separates much that unquestionably 
belongs together. 

The rote Ablaut plays in the morphological development of 
the Indogermanic dialects is supremely important, in spite of 
limitations of its scope and utility. Jakob Grimm was the first to 
give the name Ablaut to an Indogermanic phenomenon of a very 
frequent interchange of a series of vowels with one another and 
the disappearance of a vowel from one word while it is present 
in another, in etymologically connected words. 


1. cf. Wright, Comparative Greek Grammar, section 84, 

p. 51. 

2. Urgerm Lautlehre, 37-fiE. 

3. cf. “One may conjecture that ablatives with a reduced 

penultimate vowel (e.g. * pedots from the Ablaut base pedotos) 

played a role as well as genitives with a reduced radical vowel 
(e.g. * * pvdos from the ablaut base * * pedos)” 

Genitives in es/os and ablatives in ets/ots are as old as the 
Indo-Hittite period. 

Vide, Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 3.47, E. H. Sturte- 
vant. The ablative in Indo-European and Hitiite. Language, 
Volume VlII, 1932, p. 7. 

4. C. D. Buck, op, cit., p. 267 , 
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As has already been pointed out, scholars believe that in 
most cases at least, accentual variation in cognate words in the 
parent speech should have been responsible for this vowel- 
variation known as Ablaut. When accent is exclusively the 
determining factor, the Ablaut phenomenon goes by the name 
of quantitative Ablaut, otherwise it is known as qualitative 
Ablaut. 

Each word in the parent speech should have borne one 
chief accent! which was free^. This chief tone (‘Hauptton’) 
is generally represented by the vedic Hidaita’ or greek acute, and 
occasionally by the ‘svarita’. [Wackernagel, Altindische Gram- 
matik I, sections 246, 247. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar 86.] 

Of the various types of Ablaut, for purposes of illustration, 
let the one in which eu is the normal form be chosen. 

M, u, 611 , ou eu, du [or il, u, ue, uo, iie, rm] are the varia- 
tions in the order usually followed. The last four under the name 
of ‘Hochstufen’ and designated by 1, 2, 3 and 4 respectively are 
contrasted with the first two under the name of ‘Tiefstufen’ or 
‘low grades’. 

The syllable which bears the chief accent is strong and the 
vowel in such a case can take only a full-grade or strong-grade 
(Grade I) form,^ 1 and 2 {eu, on) are in a class by themselves 

even as 3 and 4 {eu, du) which go by the name of ‘Dehnstufen’ 


1. Hirt, Indogernianische Ablaut, 8, 45. 

Wackernagel, Altindische Grarnmatik r, 245d, 247. 

2. Kurze Grarnmatik 41, Wright, Comparative Greek 
Grammar, section 30. 

t 

3. ■ It was Ferdinand de Satissiirc, (See Memoire sur le 

systSme primiiif des Voyelles dans les langues indo — europeennes 
96-116 [lZ79]~Recueil des Publications Scientifiques 90-109) 
who was responsible for the doctrine that Primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean possessed a full-grade [accented] vowel O. 

“This feature, like so many others of our reconstructed 
Primitive Indo-European, has within recent years come to stand 
in a very different light as a result of newly discovered linguistic 
material and the more or less general acceptance of layangeal 
hypothesis. Consequently the whole question must presently be 
re-examined”. 

See E. H. Sturtevant, “Hittite evidence against full-grade 
0” Language Vol. XIV, No, 2. April — ^June 1938. p. lOS. 
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or lengthened grades. I For instance, sti'ong grade e becomes # 
(Grade IV); eu and eu can also be brought together; likewise 

ou and on. Victor Henry uses the term 'deflected' for the 

0— forms^ ^Rediiktionsstiife' or reduced grade (Grade II) is 
thus named since owing to want of accent^ the vowel appears in 
a reduced or weakened form before ‘Gebrauchlauten' and entirely 
disappears before ^sonorlaiilen'.' 

The theory of this grade having originated in the so-calkd 
secondary accent was given up by Brugmann later, but is adher- 
ed to by Wriglit.^ To illustrate, 9 is the reduction of strong grade 
eand weakened e or no sound is the reduction of strong grade e. 
According to Hirt, this is *die erste schuwunclstufe'.^ His pre- 
supposition of an intermediate stage ^Rediiktionsstufe' introduces 
needless complicalion. He himself admits it : I and R. sincl 

Zugleiclier Zeit and nebeneinander ins Lebengetreten’^d' A 
second weakening of vowel results generally in its complete dis- 
appearance [Kurze Grammatik. 213 (1) f, 214; Hirt's 'die zweite 
Schwundstuie' Inclogcrmanische Ablaut 38] which is known as 
the ^Schwundstufe' (Grade III). 

There are cases where the circumstances which mark the 
Grade IV coexist with those that give rise to qualitative variation 
and these cases are brought under Grade V. showing for instance 


1. Kurze Grammatik, section 213(2) ; Hirt, Indogermanische 
Ablaut, 42. 

2. C. D. Buck, op, cit,, p. 269. 

3. Kurze Grammatik, 213 (1) (b) ; Hirt, Indogermanische 
Ablaut, 18 ff ; Wackernagel. Altindische Grammatik I, 69, 70. 

4. Comparative Greek Grammar 83. See also B. K. Ray, The 
morphology of the old English Noun and the Verb traced from 
proetlinic Indo-Germanic, p. 13, 

5. Indogermanische Ablaut, section 7 ff. 

6. Ibid,, section 38. 

Edgerton in Language, Volume X. 

"'Sievere’s Law and IE. Weak Grade VocalisnB' 235 ff. 
especially p. 246, showed the insufficiency of the arguments ad- 
duced from Sanskrit for the existence of a schwa secundum [The 
reduced a and e are the schwa secundum which Hirt writes with 
the Russian character 6. cf. H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 
Teil IL pages 98-100. 
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5 (long)} with the gegenion) instead of short o with the gegenion 
for the strong grade e. 

The interchange between e and o (and according to some, 
also fl and 0) is known by the name of the qualitative Ablaut 

See also Roland G. Kent, The Soimds of Latin in 
Language ^-lonograplis, No. Nil, Baltimore, 1932, p. 20, Section 4. 
f.n. 6] in Indo-European times. Walter Petersen ( Ihe evidence 
for Schwa Secundum in Latin and Greek, pages 39 ff. Language 
Volume XIV, No. 1, Jan.-March ’38) points out that the evidence 
from Greek and Latin also is not conclusive and decisive enough 
to postulate the existence of Schwa Secundum. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to note that 
De Saussure’s doctrine was that Indo-European Shwa (3) was a 
consonant. J. Kurylowicz adopts it while E. H. Sturtevant_ refutes 
it [cf. De Saussure’s Memoire sur le systenie Primitif des 
voyelles dans les Longues Indo-Europeennes 18S=Recueil des 
Publication Scientifiques 127. Leipsick 1879 ‘Les effects du 0 en 
Indoiranien’. Prace Filologiczne\\. 201-43, 1927 ‘3 Indo-europ6en 
et h hittite’ Symbolae Grammaticae Offerts a J- Rozwadowski 
95-104 (1927). See also ‘Quelque Problfemes M^triques du 
Rgvtda’ Rocznik Orientalistyczny 4. 196-218 (1928). ‘Le^type 
Vfedique grhayati’ Etrennes de Linguistique Offertes a M. Emile 
Benvfeniste 51-62 (1928). E. H. Sturtevant, Language 6. p. 158. 

[“The word ‘Schwa’ is taken from Hebrew grammatical 
literature where it designates a similar weak vowel. Sometimes 
it is also called the neutral vowel. But if the variety of sounds 
appearing in Greek is not due to mere form-analogy it would be 
incorrect to call it neutral”. See p. 32. Jialakrishna Ghosh, 
“Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit” Indian Research Institute 
Publications, Linguistic scries — No. I. Calcutta 1937. also 
“The German Language” by R. Priebsch and W. E. Collinson 
London 1934, p. 51.] 

Cf. “All in all it is clear that the alleged evidence for o both 
in Latin and Greek is either dubious or impossible. It is also clear 
that its existence is far from proved by the still more dubious 
evidence from other languages, particularly since Edgerton has 
shown that the alleged support from Sanskrit is also unreliable. 
We may conclude that if there was such a thing as a Schwa 
secundum, proof for its existence lies in the future, and that a 
totally different line of reasoning must be followed to establish it.” 

Walter Petersen, Schwa secundum in Latin and Greek, 
Language Volume XIV, No. 1, Jan.-March, 1938, p. 59. 
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over the origin of which obscuirity hangs. Hirt assumes that 
0 which appears in the place of e or a represents the grade 
of Indogennanic secondary accent 'Gegenton' (Grade VI).i 
Since we find the secondary accent shown in the table of sounds 
on page 146 of the Kurze Grammatik, vie may safely guess that 
Brugmann too might have adopted this theory. 2 

Now the first three grades are based on accent. Among 
them again, general principles are illustrated by the first two. 
In special circumstances alone, we find grades 3 and 5. There 
is no clear-cut organic connection between different Ablaut 
grades. They are ‘rather of a heterogeneous body of phenomena 
arbitrarily strung together’.* 

Many later writers have followed the track of Streitberg4 in 
his explanation of the lengthening in grade 4. Streitberg’s object 
was clearly to demonstrate that the lengthened forms, including 

such as akdrsantj go back to dissyllabic forms and simultane- 
ously he also maintains the connection of the long weak forms 

with dissyllabic roots (bhutas bhavitum) ^^Die vokallange der 
Schwundstufe giebt aber Kunde Von der Gestalt der Vollstufe. 
Diese ist zweisiibig gewesen. Darauf deutet auch ausserdern aind. 

!. Hirt, Indogermaoische Ablaut, 782, 783. See also iov 
'Gegenton* .Briigmann, Kurze Grammalik, 2i3 (3). 

Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I, 68, 230; Giles, 
Comparative Philology, 92. 

2. It is interesting to know that according to C. M, Lots- 
peich (Journal of English and Germanic Philology Vol 16, 
1917, p. 173) that *‘the Indo-Gerirtanic ablaut e, o, arose, just as, 
did the so-called "quantitative' ablaut from a reduction of stress, 
the 0 stage resulting from a partial reduction of the stress, 
representing an intermediate stage between e and the complete 
loss of the voweF'. 

3. See B. K. Ray, op. cit., p, 16. 

4. Indogermanische Forschungen III, pp. 305 ft. Giles, op. 
cii,, 265, note 2. Wyldt, Mother Toungue. Hirt, Indogermanische 
Ablaut, 42. Indogermanische Akzent, 144. Indogermanische 
Grammatik II, 66. Brugmann in Grundriss I, 314 adopts a sceptic- 
al attitude but in Kurze Grammatik 213 (2) adopts a neutral 
attitude. 

See also Wright, Comp. Gk, Gram. 92, 
below, p. 14 also. 
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hhaviium, bhavitar — , bhavitra — ” (Indogermanische forschungen 
HI, p. 385). It can be easily recognised that there is a special 
relationship between U and eu. There can be no doubt also that 
this variation of eu (or tie): u cannot be confined to roots of the 
heavy series. So, as C. D. Bucki says Streitberg’s statement 
quoted above and his observations on pages 306-7 in the same 
article cannot be harmonised. Says Streitberg^ ^'Hiermit ist 
aber ein neues Kriterium zur Scheidung urspriinglicher iind 
gedehnler Langdiphthongs gegeben. Denn die durch Steigerung 
entstandnen Langdiphthonge haben sich von den primaren 
dadurch deiitlich ab, dass ihre schwundstufe regelmassig Kurzen 
vokal besitzt. Am scharfsten tritt diese Thatsache vieileicht 
bein S — Aorist hervor, wo neben den langen Vokalen des 
aktiven Indikativs ausnahraslos Kurzvokalische Schwundstufen 
erscheinen. Ein langer Schwiindstufenvokai ist hier unerhort. 

Vgl. Z B. akrsi neben akarsam.” 

We meet with thee distinct kinds of variation : 

(1) that of strong and weak, as eu : u; 

(2) a qualitative change, as eu: on.; 

(3) a quantitative variation, as eu : eu. 

C. D., Buck's^ schematic representation of these is as 
follows: — Weak Strong 

Short u 15 eu on 

Long u ■ ^ eu on 

G [ 

On account of analogy with e: e and a: a, it so happens some- 
times u comes to be substituted for n : t’u. There is every 

probability for the origination of the following in this manner. 

I 1 1 I I 

Skt. dhts, genitive dhiyas bhrfis, genitive bhriivas, gtr, genitive 
t I . . I 

giras, pur, gmiitve puras.^ 

1. American Journal of Philology, Volume XVII (1896), 
p. 269. 

2. Indogermanische Forschungen, Volume III, pp. 206-7. 

3. AJP. 17, p. 269. 

4. Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 174. 

Bartholomae, Arica I. Indogermanische Forschungen, Volume 
I (1892), p. 183. 

Streitberg, Die entstehung der Dehnstufe Indogermanische 
Forschungen, Voulme ill (1894), pp. 334-5, 
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Slavic iteratives of denominative origin are interesting 
examples of secondary ablaut- variation. With simple verbs 
having e in the root-syllable were associated the denominatives 

with vowel c in the root-syllable. Thus the interchange e. e 
became typical. P'or instance -iekati iter to. teka, iesU ‘ flow’ , 

-nuiaii to mesia, meiali 'throw', etc. Further, with verbs with o 
(lE a and o) are associated denominatives with (=iE. a and 6). 
So we get the variation o : a. For instance ~bodati to boda, 
bosii •stab' t—ganjaii to goniii. The last word itself is an itera- 
tive of the 'causative' formation to gnatif zcna 'strike . "The 
variation of long and short vowel had in this way become so 
typical that from verbs with T or n arose iteratives with i, and 
y, as 'iitati 'read toVna 'count’ -sypaii to mnati. This was 

extended even to verbs with ir, the weak form er, as birah to 
aevci, birciti 'collect . ^ 

-A 

Skt. cete, Av. saite. Greek Kelrat beside Av. saiU is a good 

example in proethnic times of the opposite substitution. In the 
normal course of events Sanskrit cUe would have been expected, 
which would stand in the same relation to Av. sdit* as Sanskrit 


sute to s&uti- 

Schulze* notes Sanskrit « and t as two low-grade forms to 
(Si— (L Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 255). However from saying 
that it only holds the position of a weak form, it is clear that 
Schulze neL intended to convey that the . is a real low-grade. 
It is very likely that we meet with similar phenomenon in the 

aorist forms like Lesi to andisam,^ 


1. Cf. C. D. Buck. AJP. 17. p. 270. 

Leskien Haudbucli d. altbulg. Spr., p. U f. ^ 

2. Indo-germanische ai-wurzelen. Kuhn’s zeitschnft 27 

1885.0.422. , - 

3. Johansson, Eine analoge nanbildvmg der verbalteion .m 
a ind. und balt-slavischen. KohnS i^tschnft Band 3s (1893), 

p. 509. 
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No satisfactory answer is given to the question concerning 
the ultimate origin of Ablaut. Indeed here the ground is very 
slippery. It can be safely posited that three distinct causes must 
have been in operation and the distinction of the different types 
of variation may well have arisen in totally different periods of 
the parent speech. The cause for one kind of variation alone, viz., 

the relation of Sanskrit emi to itnas which reflects original condi- 
tions where by the loss of the (stress) accent the low-grade 
comes from the high-grade is perfectly clear. We are admittedly 
skating on thin ice in suggesting even tentative explanations 
for the other two types, in the absence of definite data, because 
they operated at a remoter period and hence were exposed 
longer to cross-influences. 

The common belief with regard to the qualitative difference 
is that this too is due to accentual conditions on the strength of 
Greek iraTrjp: 6fw tta rap, Borpp'. Smrcop etc. But historical 
evidence is conflicting and the probability for a pitch accent to 
have such marked effect on the quality of vowels is very little. 

Baudouin de Courtenay^ suggests that the variation depends 
on the character of the following consonant, the o representing a 
depalatalization of the e. This is perhaps plausible on physio- 
logical grounds. But it is absurd to assume, for instance, that in 
the present *bhero the palatal (because of the character of the 
following vowel !) r was generalised from the forms like *bhereto, 
and in the perfect the non-palatal (again, because of the 
character of the following vowel !) r from ^^bebhora, in view of 
the characteristic variation of e; o between present and perfect, 
i.e. *bherd', bebhora.^ By the first two grades {eu, ou), general 
principles are illustrated, but only in very special circumstances 
do the grades 3 and 5 (for instance ett [grade 3] for the strong 


1. J. Baundouin de Courtenay, Einiges fiber Palatalisierung 
(Palatalisation) and Entpalatalisierung (Dispalatalisation). Indo- 
germanischc Forschungen 1894, Vol. IV, pp. 45-57. csp. see II 
Urindogermanische Alternationeo, pp. 5.3-7. 

2. It must be remembered that 'the qualitative ablaut appears 
to have been originally independent of the question of historical 
relationship between two words’; Vide, B. K. Ray, op, cit., pp. 15-6. 
Again see “e originally stood in the chief accented syllable and o 
in the next following syllable.” Wright, Comp. Gk. Gr. 83. 
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grade esi and o [grade 5] for the strong grade e) make their 
appearance, , . 

Streitberg published his 'epoch-making' treatise in the third 
volume of the Indogermanische Forschungen (p. 305 ff.) 
wherein he propounded his theory regarding the origin of the 
'Deliiistufen* that the loss of a mora in a following syllable has 
been a most important factor in the production of the lengthened 
vowels. This theory was subjected to a valuable criticism by 
Bloomfield.^ 

There is absolutely no warrant for making the assumption 
that this mora-compensation was the sole factor in the lengthened 

grade. Only on pure conjecture is the following derivation 

I I 

based, Inclogermanic ^^'p9ter (Greek Sanskrit piiajj from 

t 

still older ^ ^p^tere’^ on the analogy of Gk. pmp from ^opo<p 
SaipiQ>v from haifMOvaj iroipuriVf Ttocfi'ijv from iroLjjLevaJ^ 

A lengthening of this sort is never recognised by Briigmann 
as a feature of Indogermanic phonology (c/. K. Gr, 311). Nor 
do we meet such a phenomenon in the oldest Sanskrit. [Macclo- 
nell, Vedic Grammar 17 (5) f.n.] It is quite plausible that this 
grade is identical with the phenomenon recognised in 

Sanskrit Grammar [Wackernagel, 60, 61 et passim; Macdoneil, 
22a; Hirt, Indogerm. Gr. II, 79. Brugmann K. Gr. 213 (1). 
Whitney's (239) is an older view]. 


(To be coniitiued ) 


1. Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
Vol XXVI 

2. Contra Whitney, 246, 371a. 

3. Wright, Comp. Gk. Gram., 92a. 
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been taken to be a work of Jaimini by Mr. P. V. Kane.^ It has to 
be pointed out that the extract on which Mr. Kane bases his 
information is capable of other interpretations. The Smrti- 
Miraamsa quotes a Smrti verse of Jaimini, and Apararka, not 
having probably seen the work of Jaimini, says that the verse 
belongs to Jaimini, on the authority of the citation in the Smrti- 
Mimamsa. It need not therefore necessaril}' mean that Jaimini 
composed the Smrti-Mimarhsa. Moreover no old writer like 
Jaimini is seen to have named his work in this form. The Smrti 
of Jaimini has been extensively used by several writers— 
Vijnanesvara, Hemadri, etc. 

Jaimini is said to have been born in Dvaitavana, the modern 
Deoband about 50 miles to the north of Meerut in the Saharan- 
pur District of the United Provinces.^ Personal anecdotes of 
Jaimini have been narrated in the Brhatkatha and they have been 
referred to by Dr. Keith and others. Those facts are therefore 
not repeated here. 

It has already been remarked that Jaimini must have been a 
contemporary of Badarayana. Mr. Nilakantha Sastri refei’s in 
the paper cited above to the various traditions that record the 
fact that Jaimini was a pupil of Badarayana. But he could not, 
however, accept tlie validity of those traditions since he believed 
that Jaimini, the author of the Mimarfasasutras should have been 
older than the Badarayana of the Vedantasutras. If we agree 
with what has been said above that the Jaimini referred to in the 
Brahmasutras need not be different from the author of the 
Mimaiiisasutras, the question may be raised, viz., whether, what 
is recorded in tradition that Jaimini was a pupil of Badarayana is 


other places Hemadri quotes some other verses in the name of 
Jaimini (pp. 203, 583, Parisesa II). 

1. See Page 334 of the History of Dharraasastra by 

P. V. Kane. 

2. See Page 58 of the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Mediaeval India, by Nundolal Dey, m.a.,b.l, 

3 
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trustwortby. It may at once be answered, “ Yes, unless there be 
definite proof to the contrary 

In this connection the remarks of Parainesvara cited above 
on page one ante may be referred to, as also the following verses 
found on pages 19 and 20 of the Mimaiiisasutrarthasahgraha of 
Paramesvara;— 

JR3 t! 

Jf 3 Tq€wRl?[FcTq^3:T?I3qi5RJ3^ 11 
f %'^^i?q tiq%: ^5rR(q#[ i 
qHi5iqa2^% ggqqr^cTH: 11 

The same tradition is recorded in a work called Sasiro- 
panyasamalika of Subrahmanya. He tells us that Jaimini was a 
pupil of Badarayana in the following words: 

3fq qt^iqoi; Jff; 3r5IMFqiqfi^''f- 

qq?«ir qiil^ .qfiir- 

512^1; # ipqrdf fq?rrmqi^w; 

lft^qi|q 'jl^wraiqi ^lynfq qaipif^^fr t ^^r^^^qq'iqraiqr 

=q srfqfnq I 3l«r tRl%: gq; 3iq5r%5T 
gqi^R gqfq^q ff^?rR?«qiq; qw qi|: 

=s[ g ^ ?{qi^^^qiqqnfTifiq'9?iqm4qr* 

tq^^% fqqqq^R^ qW^rqiq: 
attain “q |i% ^f^iqcfRqqjfU H 

It may, therefore, be taken that Badarayana was a contem- 
porary of Jaimini until very strong evidence is brought to the 
notice of scholars to the effect that they could not have been 
contemporaries. 


jAiMmi i9 

What then is his date ? Professor Jacobi of Bonn University, 
in the course of an article on the Dates of Indian Philosophi- 
cal systems remarks that the earliest date to which Jaimini 
may be ascribed may not go beyond the second century of the 
Christian era. Since the author of the Brahmasutras knew the 
tsunyavada which was maintained by Nagarjuna who lived in 
the 2nd century A. D., the sutras cannot be dated back beyond 
the 2nd century. It should have been composed between 200 
and 400 A. D. The Mimarhsasutras ‘are about as old as, or 
rather somewhat older than, the Nr^aya-darsana and Brahma 
sutras’. 

The basis on which Professor Jacobi argues is very weak. 
Simply because certain views are refuted in a particular work, 
that work need not be considered later than a text containing 
those views. The only reasonable inference is that the particular 
view is older than the w'ork wherein it finds a place. The view 
propounded need not necessarily be found stated expressly by an 
earlier writer. In fact, in olden days, ideas came to be recorded 
in definite works after a good deal of controversy over them for 
centuries together. Would it be proper to say that the ideas did 
not exist at all before the works embodying them came to be 
prominent? Is it proper to argue that words came to have those 
meanings assigned to them only after they were recorded in 
dictionaries ? Prof. Jacobi is himself prepared to admit that the 
Simyavada did not spring up at an auspicious moment from the 
pen of Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna only recorded in a cogent form 
the philosophy of nihilism. It is worthy of note in this connec- 
tion that in works earlier than Nagarjuna's, i.e., the Saddharma- 
puiidarika etc. we find the elements of the later Sunyavada; the 
elements of Vijafinavada could be traced back to some of the 
oldest Upanisads, It is therefore impossible to contend, on the 
basis of arguments like these, that the author of the Vedanta and 
Miniamsasutras should be regarded as later than Nagarjuna. 

1. See Journal of the American Oriental Society,. Vol. 
XXXIII. 
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' ■ 'In the Date of Sri Saiikaracarya and some of 

his Predecessors'' it has been stated that the earliest commentary 
on the sutras of Jaimini should have belonged to the period 
anterior to Patafijali. The date of Patanjali need not be dis- 
cussed here; for it is almost settled now that he was living about 
150 B. C. This will certainly push back the date of Jaimini by 
at least a century or even two. It is absolutely impossible to push 
down the date of Jaimini to a period later than 150 B. . C. The 
upper limit is hard to fix; it has been said that the earliest known 
commentary should have come into existence after Katyayana 
and before Patanjali. The date of Katyayana is not definitely 
known at present. Assuming with the majority of scholars that he 
lived about 350 B. C., we may postulate the upper limit of the 
date of the commentator, Upavarsa, the Vrttikara. The sutrakara 
may have been older. The date of the sutrakara therefore will fall 
between 500 and 300 B. C.^ This may come as a surprise to those 
that are familiar with the article of Professor Jacobi just referred 
to. 

One more point regarding the date of Jaimini has to be 
discussed in this connection. Apastamba, the famous sutrakara 
of the Yajiirveda, seems to have been familiar with the Mimamsa- 
sutras of Jaimini. His Adhyatmapatala, commented upon by 
SrJ Sankara, shows a clear knowledge of the Brahmasiitras of 
Badarayana and since he was a contemporary of Jaimini, we 
have every reason to believe that Apastamba knew the sutras of 
Jaimini. Among the available Srautasutras, those of Apastamba 
and Satyasadha Hiranyakesin show verbal similarities in certain 
places. But here again, the same reasoning may hold good, 2 . 6 %, 
that Apastamba could have taken the ideas, not from the works 
of Jaimini and Badarayana, but from tradition. It is also possible 
that most of the ideas recorded by Jaimini and Badarayana were 

L See P. 40 and ff, of Vol. Ill, Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, 

2. It is therefore impossible to agree with Dr, Keith who 
places the sutrakara about 200 A. D. See Karmamimamsa, 
Page 7, 
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handed ciov\ n to them through the works of others. Apastamba 
too may have taken his ideas from such writers, but we are not 
sure. This point has to be very carefully investigated before we 
can arrive at any conclusion, but the material for investigation is 
scanty. 

A few remarks on the text of Jaimini’s sutras may not be out 
of place in this connection. The text of the sutras as preseived 
to us is represented by the Bhasya of Sabarasvamin. But several 
differences in the text have come to notice since the days of 
Sabarasvamin. Kumarilabhatta remarks in several places in his 
commentaries that Sabarasvamin adopted different readings in 
some sutras. He also invites attention to the fact that, in the text 
which Sabarasvamin had before him, some sutras were missing. 
Later writers up to the time of Appayyadiksita refer to differ- 
ences in the text of the sutras as adopted by Sabarasvamin and 
Kumarilabhatta respectively. The differences in the reading of 
the most important of the sutras have been set forth as 
appendix II to this thesis. 

Dr. Mangal Deva Sastri, in the course of an articlei 
entitled “Metrical basis of the Mimaihsasutras of Jaimini , 
opines that Jaimini should have had before him a metrical text 
dealing with the principles of Purvamimariisa and that Jaimini 
recast them in the form of sutras. He adduces elaborate argu- 
ments for this contention and gives as it were statistics of the 
number of verses, half- verses and quarter-verses that are to be 
met with in the extant sutras of Jaimini., Dr. Mangal Deva 
Sastri is of opinion that these metrical reminiscences are indicative 
of the fact that Jaimini had a metrical text before him. How- 
ever his arguments do not carry conviction. The only reason- 
able conjecture can be that early sutrakaras composed the sutras, 

which may be styled padyagandhi. 


1 See p. 842 to 8S4 in the “Proceedings of the Fifth Indian 
Oriental Conference”, Lahore., 
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It has already been remarked that the earliest commentary 
bn the siitras of Jaimini should have come into existence about 
200 B. C. That commentary seems to have been called a vrttij 
and Upavarsa was the author of that viiti. But unfortunately 
that vrtti is lost to us at present. Besides that of Upavarsa, there 
seem to have existed other vrttis, like those of Bhavadasa, 
Bhartrmitra and others. We come across many references to 
the vrtti under the name Wrtti' and we have no means of identi- 
fying those references and attribute them to any specific author. 
There are references to a vrttyantara and it is not known who 
wrote it either. Besides these we come across references to a 
Bhasyantara on the sutras. The word Bhasyantara is used by 
commentators to distinguish such commentary from that of 
Sabarasvamin. All these writers are older than Sabarasvamin, 
and the little information that could be gathered about them is 
bound to be incomplete. Very great care has therefore to be 
taken in presenting the available facts, without much of unneces- 
sary speculation. 

Vrtiikdra. 

The following references are found in the Bhasya of 
Sabarasvamin to the Vrttikara: — 

I I-i-5. 

n-i-37. 

3. ^ mfr'n’r i 

Siqf^qR; I II-i-33. 
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4. 3Irr gOT! 'K^ 

I ll-ii-26. ^ 

5. =5rRn^in: I m 

f| qqr^:’ fc?w 

lI-iii-26. 

6. 3jq3[Wlt??|¥rqiq; fra^: 

qpr ailf mmi I 

gfa amm'., ^ 5 i{% 

goi3i I 3W ai% ^J^raDWii^ 5 ti% giR^i 

gqm wr^t w^Rtm goi^ciF 

qg I 

7. ^.r, fi% i 

Vll-ii-6. 

8. nmq3:n$qi% g ’fw |f%^i^* BiowF?- 

qis^: qRg©^‘ I viii-i-2. 

c!^*IK^i^®qrai” 1 X-ii- 23 . 

In the Slokavartika of Kumarila we find the following 
references to the Vrttikara : — 

1. aRi?[in%5 qts^Rfwsrfe^ =w ^q^ri i 

jf II p. 12 . 

2 . afdf fHiatq^cra^ I 

fi%?Rrsi^ qiiq ii p. us. 

3 . aigw^ ^ Hmm I 

cictaaqin qisFcRg^^w. II p. i 36 , 

?iE?qiii^ II 


4 . 
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ParthasarathimivSra while commenting on this verse 
I observes — 

g il p. 493 . 

V and Parihasarathimisra remarks on this verse: — 

; 3I5qi%<SR^I% ^ sqpjqicTJL I p. 677. 

6. ^ RiWffJi^Ftisq ?j?rqiRoi i 

iraqjRor =^^3 CR^n%^{qcT: il p. 109, 


m 


•? 


i 


In the Tantravartika of Kumarilasvamin we find the follow- 
ing references to the Vrttikara: — 

«iqQTra;^€<5prqiR=q^qiqi?q?iqqii^q=qqFqRiqoT ^ a?cq^i«qi^- 
qrmiqqimmqqStRm^Ricfiq: \\ p. 117. 

2. qqra fRif^ti ?pq: RrwRi®qi% 1 

p. 552. 

3. ?iq=q35qq^«n sqtpqRqvrri— sjq »?qqi- 
I%r% li p. 674. 

-4. 3 '?cT?5{'qFqqigqqx^q qq: qs^ri: qiqq=q: 

fqqf^q^qiqi q*q:% 11 p. 935. 

In the Brhatl of Prabhakaramisra we find the following 
references to the Vrttikara: — 

3iq |fg^I^lf?DTaq^n%?iq %q 1 

II-i-31, p. 502, 

fr%OTf^N«TRf?3 ilq^gsq: 1 ii-i.32, p. 503. 

? II-ii-26, p. 604. 

qqi =q g^ilia f^Rq'qqig; fiqqqqq^^w: 1 

II-iii-16, p, 641:42, 

I^PR^ra: 'jqq^5qi%tqf§; | iii.i.6, p. 677. 


2, 

3. 

4. 


5 . 
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There are also other references' to the Vrttikara in works 
like:—. 

1. Uriiveka's commentary on the Slokavartika^ 

2. Sastradipika and its commentaries, 

3. Nayaviveka and its commentaries, 

4. The iVjila, 

5. MimaiiisanyayakGsa, 

6« Adhvaramuiriaitisakutuhaiavrtti, 

7. Soclasadhyayitippana, 

8. Mimarhsasttirarlhasahgraha etc. 

Such of those references as are important in these works 
have been collected in appendix III. 

Vrityaniara, 

Besides Upavarsa's vrtti, there seems to have been in exis- 
tence another vrtti. The name of the author of that vrtti is not 
preserved but there are several references to it. The references 
are sometimes to the Vrttyantara and at other times to the 
Vrttyantarakara, They are: — 

From the Slokavartika. 

1. i 

II p. 11. 

In commenting on the above passage, Parthasarathimisra 
observes; — 

I lxq==cf^l I p. 11. 

2. srqq^lSf#! | 

II p. 413. 

Parthasarathimisra observes on this verse as follows: — 

?i^f®qt^qRq srqjpqw q^fsrq qi srq- 

«nf 1 p. 463. 
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From the Tantravartika. 

3. 3 I p. 332. 

4. ^f^Roin% 5KFcr?gfigq'^^i^ 

3^f|cm% 1 p. 625-26 

5. 1 p. 915. 

From the Sdsiradipikd and its commeniaries. 

6. 3i(%^?q?qigqq5!fq^ 

I P- 

7. g ^Il’^q^OT ^ffrcT^r I p. 867. 

On this passage Somanatha observes as follows : — 

m I p. 867. 

8. 5f'q5r 

# f3: I 

Yuktisnehaprapurani, p. 95, (R. 4170). 

9. ci^qiqiqqcfqi giq;i- 

{q^^^qifq 9fqWP^N%: I p. 6. 

10. fcq^^ ?:5cqig; 

qi^ficii q^cFl I p. ^^7- 

fq^^cf’EcliqSlRt I p. 524. 

12. ^ 3iw^: fqsRiTg; 3r=fMqi5qi?r 

aiRfqqia '^3[iTr fi 

^i^qi g?ri4: H45f 

5^55 if frq^cR^^J I p. 612. 

13. HFTf^s^qqr 

swi ^ ftfqgs’R^B— ci^'^ I ...M =qiW“ 

go]{q^sr«?iqigL f^5=cR?f<^i Hi'qgq^i 
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: / It is not known at this stage of our knowledge ■ m^hd this. 

Vrtlyantarakara is. He might have been identical with any one 
of the authors of the Vrttis referred to just now; or he may turn 
out to be different In one place Bhavadasa is referred to as "the, 
Vrttyantarakara. ■ ■■■'' 

These extracts from the Vrttikara and the Vrttyantarakara do 
not help us much in reconstructing the literary history -of 
Mimamsa in the period prior to Sabarasvamin, Many of ihese 
extracts could have been taken from the works of the authors to 
be mentioned presently; but in the case of many other extracts 
we cannot say definitely from w’hich of the commentaries they 
have been taken... 

We may' now proceed to ' speak about the various commen- 
tators who preceded Sabarasvamin. 

Upavarsa. 

Upavarsa is the. earliest of the- commentators referred to^ by 
name. : The following are the passages where Upa%wsa' is found 
mentioned specifically. ■ ' ■ 

1 . i 

Sabarabhasya, Vol. I, p. 13 (B. L). 

In the Tantramrtika. 

I etc. p. 607. 

In the Sastradlpika and Commentaries.- 

3. ^0Tqf=^qriR | p. 45. 

4. gq%- 
^(|cT im I p. 95. 

I p. 74. 

(Somanatha). 

In the Sodasadhyayitippana the same topic as mentioned 
above in 4 is referred to in the name of Upavarsa (Adyar p. 457, 
Vol. I). 
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I have elsewhere^ said that Upavarsa vvas older than 
Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhasya. A corroborative 
evidence may be seen in the tradition recorded in the Katha- 
saritsagara and the Brhatkatha. It is said that Upavarsa was the 
father-in-law of Katyayana. Upakosa was his daughter and she 
was given in marriage to Katyayana. Upavarsa had also a 
brother by name Varsa. The genealogy of Upavarsa may be 
shown as follows : — 


Sahkarasvamin 



Upavarsa Varsa 

1 ■ 

Upakosa= Katyayana. 

Regarding the nativity of Upavarsa, we have little informa- 
tion. The Kathasaritsagara tells us that Varsa and Upavarsa 
were living at Pataliputra, the modern Patna. The same tradi- 
tion is recorded in the Kavyamimaihsa^ of Rajasekhara, where 
we find 

fc ff 5qn%: i 

This leads to the inference that he might have had something 
to do with Pataliputra. 

In this connection mention may be made of an Upavarsa^, 
who is referred to in the Trikandamandana, as the following 
rendering of an extract from that work shows. “Upavarsa 
and others have laid down that -when one has performed the 

1. See Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. Ill, 

'::;pp..51-3:.f V j: 

2. See Kavyamimamsa, p. 55 (Gaekw'ad Oriental series). 

3. See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Skt 
Mss. 1833-84. 
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ceremony of the inauguration of the sacred fire, he should feed a 
hundred Brahmins, but this is not prescribed in other sutras”. 

“The Usjjas, Vamadevas, and Dirghatamasas are Gautamas 
i. branches of the Gautama race according to the reading of 
Upavarsa and others, and consequently they should not inter- 
marry but may have connection with the Bharadvajas”. 

In the Prayogaratnamalai of Caundapacarya we find the 
following reference to Upavarsa: — 

I 

The extract states the opinion of Upavarsa regarding the 
feeding of Brahmins. This view of Upavarsa is identical with 
that of the first of the views cited above from the Trikanda- 
mandana. 

Now who is this Upavarsa ? Is he identical with the Vrtti- 
kara on the Vedanta and Mimariisa Sutras ? The answer is a 
plain “we do not know" though it is likely that the two might 
have been identical. 

Upavarsa wrote commentaries on both the Purva and Uttara 
Mimaihsas and there are refei'ences to both of the commentaries 
though neither is available. Some scholars think that Krlakoti 
is the name of the Vrtti of Upavarsa*. That this is not correct 
and that Krtakoti was another name of Upavarsa himself will be 
elucidated in a later section of this thesis, while dealing with the 
Prapancahrdaya and the contents of that work. 

In the Tantravartika* there is a reference to Upavarsa under 
the name Mahabha§yakara. 

# II 

At first sight it may look like a reference to Patanjali; but 
as a matter of fact it is not a reference to him, but only a refer- 

1. Prayogaratnamala, G. O. Mss., R. 795, p. 21. 

2. See Journal of Indian History, Madras, Vol. VII, pp. 107- 


115 . 
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ence to Upavarsa. The Nyayasudha makes the point clear. 
The following extract from the Nyayasudha is worthy of notice. 

ei ^ qi%i ii 

^fgqq^ ^ sqi^Ri; (i^ 

The only other Bhasya that is known to us by the name 
Mahabhasya is that of Patanjali on the vartikas of Katyayana. It 
is not unlikely that the name Mahabhasya, given to Upavarsa's 
work, suggested a similar title to Patanjali's great work. 

It is worthy of note that Paramesvara in his Sutrarthasah- 
graha refers to Upavarsa as Mahabhasyakara in the following 
extract. 

m\ 91% 5t'q?qi5^Ji9WT^ 

?f% ^nqi^qqq ii 

Several extracts are found under the name Bhasyantara and 
it may be conjectured that at least some of them formed part of 
the work of Upavarsa. 

So late as the 17th century, a Vedantic writer, Bhaskara 
Diksita by name, states in the opening pages of his Atmatattva- 
pariksa that he first states the views of Upavarsa and then 
criticises those views in the light of the Vedanta of Sri Sankara. 
He says : — 

99 qqq oilfiqra- 

qfq9!% 9i¥i9^iqqim etc.^ 

Bodhdyana^ 

Sri Ramanuja refers in the opening passages of his Sri- 
bhasya, to Bodhayana as a commentator of venerable antiquity, 


1. Nyayasudha, p. 632. 

2. See p. 48. 

3. G. O. Mss. Library, R. 786. 
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on both the Purvatnimamsa and Uttaramimariisasutras. The 
passage itself runs thus : — 

etc. 

and 

Without doubt the passage in question states in un- 
ambiguous terms that Boclhayana wrote on both systems. 
Among orthodox Pandits the belief is current that this Bodha- 
yana should have been identical with the author of the Srauta, 
Grhya and Dharma sutras. That Bodhayana was a Vrttikara is 
referred to by other writers on Visistadvaita, as for instance 
Yamunacar 5 'a and others. One fact is worthy of consideration 
in this connection and that has been set out by my professor, 
Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, in an article pub- 
lished in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental 
Conference', Madras. He has shown that according to Vedanta 
Desika, one of the greatest authorities on Visistadvaita, Bodha- 
yana was another name of Upavarsa. 

In an article entitled “Bodhayana and Upavarsa”^ Mr. 
Rangaswami Sarasvati makes a number of observations regarding 
Upavarsa and they will be succinctly dealt with in a further 
section of this thesis, while dealing with the authenticity of the 
work called Prapancahrdaya. The remarks of Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar on this point wilt be discussed in that section. 

Bhavadasa. 

Bhavadasa is another commentator on the sutras of Jaimini 
in the pre-Sabara days. The earliest writer who gives us any 
information regarding Bhavadasa is Kumarilabhatta. The work 
of Bhavadasa did not probably go into oblivion till the days of 
Parthasarathimisra. The following references to Bhavadasa are 
worthy of consideration : — 



1. S'eep. 467. 

2. See Journal of Indian Historyi Madras, VoL VII, 


pp, 107-115. 
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1 . etc, (Sloka V, p. 11.) 

In commenting on this passage Parthasarathimisra 

observes frq'cRs I 

2. %i%5ii5itqqii%fi*. i 

eg^Ri^q^^r ^i^TcTraL ii (Sioka v, p. 21 .) 

3. ^ 1 

qq ^>=^5^1 qpq: '^Jirafqi 11 (sioka v, p. 133 .) 

On this verse Parthasarathimisra observes; — 

[^icgjrqfq etc.] f^iqqii^ crfjRq^i^. 

?c^q?Eci 3ii%fqgi^9ii{^ =q q4 JT^if^fq'^icqqt 

sqUeqicfJT 1 Wci fiq 1 p. 134-35. 

4. aft ^jq^Rl'i^sfq ^^oi^qigqRift sif^sqna; ^ i 
?qi^ qq; I Nyayaratnakara, p. 139. 

5. jl ecTi I 

g^;Hrq=q^f oqpiqici; 1 Nyayaratnakara, p. 145. 

6 . - 

“aiqtci f?T4 qis? aiifi'?i4 sr^cq^” 

Sucaritamisra, p. 13. T.S.S. 

7. 3^ ’q *iqfi?w I 

Sucaritamisra, p* 211. 

That Bliavadasa preceded Sahara 3 is clear from the remarks of 
Sucaritamisra on p. 13, in his comments on the verse — 

L The statement of Dr. Keith, i.e*, '‘The name of the Vrtti- 
kara is uncertain. The conjecture that he was Bhavadasa, men- 
tioned in one place by Kumarila may be dismissed as wholly with- 


out support The current opinion makes him to be 

Upavar^a . .■ If this view isTejected, it is possible, that he 


AKHANDARTHA.i 

BY 

S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 

University of Madras, 

How can sabda ever approximate to Brahman? The latter is 
supra-relational, while the former is essentially relational. A 
verbal assertion may lead us to the knowledge of a subject as 
characterised in one way or another, but not to the knowledge of 
the character-less; its content is relational cognition (sarhsai'ga- 
jnana), not the non-relational or the impartite (akhanda). The 
exhibition of the impartite sense (akhandartha) of statements is a 
prominent pre-occupation of Advaitins. They appeal with success 
to the psychology of assertions, of which they recognise two kinds. 
One is the descriptive, where a predication is made of a subject 
and the knowledge conveyed is relational; ‘Devadatta wears a 
crown’ predicates the attribute of being crowned in relation to 
Devadatta. The other type of assertion is demonstrative; the 
above statement about Devadatta may in some circumstances have 
only a demonstrative import; for instance, a stranger to the city 
knows that Devadatta is king, knows also that Devadatta may be 
seen in the audience-hall of the palace; having gone there, he 
sees a host of nobles splendidly robed, among whom he finds it 
difficult to identify the king; on asking a neighbour he is told 
that the king (Devadatta) is he who wears the crown. The 
questioner’s interest is in the identity of the individual, not in his 
characteristics; a relational statement in those conditions would 
be irrelevant, if not superfluous, as in a general way the questioner 
may know even that kings wear crowns. To a question about 
identity, the answer too should properly be a demonstrative 
assertion of identity. The answer given is, therefore, in spite of 
its relational form, intended to lead to knowledge of the non- 
relational, the identity of Devadatta. 

The import of non-dualist texts too may similarly be the 
impartite. The possibility is made clearer in recognitive judg- 

1. A paper contributed to the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
XIVth Session, 1938. 

XII— 37 
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merits like ‘This is that Devadatta’. We do not in such a case 
intend to predicate presence here and now in the case of a subject 
characterised as seen at a different time and place; nor do we 
predicate of him both sets of attributes; for either assertion would 
involve a contradiction. VVhat we do assert is the substantive 
identity of Devadatta despite the apparently conflicting attributes. 
So too in the Vedanta text “That thou art”^ there is slated the 
substantive identity of consciousness despite the conflicting attri- 
butions of finitude and omnipotence, parviscience and omni- 
science. And, on the analogy of the recognitive assertion 
noticed above, texts like “Reality, consciousness, infinitude is 
Brahman”* are to be xinderstood as indicating Brahman through 
the exclusion of the unreal, the inert and the finite. The 
sentence is no doubt made up of words in relation; but its import 
need not be and is not in all cases relational. The judging 
activity being purposive, we should, in determining its purport, 
look to its end rather than its form; and the cognition of identity 
rather than characteristics is both an actual and intelligible end. 

This division of judgments into two classes, those with a 
relational import and those signifying non-relational identity, 
would appear to be prima facie so\xn6..^ The position, however, 
is not free from difficulties. The demonstrative judgments too 
can be interpreted as descriptive without doing too much 
violence to them, ‘This is that Devadatta’ can mean that 
‘Devadatta is the individual who despite having been seen at 
another time and place is also seen here and now’; the capacity 
to be the substrate of apparently conflicting characteristics, this 
itself may be understood as a characteristic. Similarly, ‘Deva- 
datta is fair’, though a descriptive judgment, may serve as a 
demonstrative judgment when used for identifying Devadatta in a 
company the other members of which are dark. The difference, 
then, is not in the form of the judgment, but in the purpose sub- 
served. It now remains to ask whether in knowing we really have 
different purposes served by different judgments or rather 
different levels of the same purpose. 


1. tat tvam asi ; Chand,, VI, viii, 7. 

2. satyam jnanam anantam brahma; Taitt., II, 1. 

3. For a spirited defence of the position, see Datta, Six 

JVays of Knowing, if, 
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When we say ‘leaves are green' or ‘roses are red' or ‘man is 
mortal’ we seem to be interested in knowing certain attributes 
possessed by a substance or class of substances. Without 
entering on a discussion of substance and attribute, let us 
examine a little more closely the significance of this predication. 
The predicate is not something external to the subject, added on 
to it, in spite of appearances to the contrary. To take the judg- 
ment about leaves, it is not as though we have leaves given to 
us as the subject to which green-ness is added by the predicatej 
if our judgment is valid, what is not green is not a leaf, so 
that in starting with the subject we have green-ness also given. 
What happens is that in a whole called ‘leaf’ we isolate ‘green- 
ness' and predicate it of that wherein the colour was not expli- 
citly cognised. The relation of predication takes place within a 
whole of which subject and predicate are components; the whole 
is above this relation, and to that extent is supra-relational. And 
the object of the judgment for all its predicative character is to 
restore that which was isolated (by our interest in colour-cogni- 
tion) to that wherefrom it was isolated, to restore the whole to 
its integrity. This cannot be gainsaid by any logician who 
admits all judgments to be analytic as well as synthetic. The 
analysis is of a whole; the synthesis restores the whole. It is the 
whole that guides and directs the two-fold functioning of the 
judgment. 

Why then do we stop short with a characterisation in the 
judgments mentioned? Because we are not fully alive to the iden- 
tity that controls the judging process. The moment some quality, 
say, colour, or relation, say, equality, has been analysed and pre- 
dicated, we feel satisfied with the achievement of our thought. It 
requires greater knowledge and reflection to realise that the sub- 
stance is more than any or all of those characteristics together, 
that the identity dimly striven for in the earlier levels of judgment 
can be achieved only by the identity-type, where characteristics 
find mention only to be transcended. The realisation of identity 
is the one purpose that runs through all these judgments: ‘I am 
a man', ‘I am the same man that I was yesterday’, ‘lam Brahman'. 
In the earlier levels the predicative character is more prominent; 
that, however, is no ground for postulating radically different 
purposes. The task of judgment is ever to unify; but the unity is 
realised in different grades at different levels. 
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It may be urged that the identity sought must be an identity- 
in-difference, since a judgment of bare identity is bare tautology 
and unintelligible. This much may be admitted, that in the 
absence of all difference, an assertion of identity would be point- 
less. The co-eval reality of difference cannot, however, be 
granted. Identity may not be intelligible apart from difference; 
but it is no more intelligible if the two are juxtaposed. One or 
other must be admitted to be phenomenal; and since admittedly 
we seek unity through the judgment, the difference must be 
phenomenal. That is to say, the purport of the judgment is the 
supra-relational, though its form is relational. Subject and 
predicate are the termini or limbs of the judgment, but its 
constitution, its body, as it were, is the whole that is neither 
subject nor predicate, being the substrate of both. 

Critical idealists who distinguish the logical from the 
grammatical subject should be disposed to grant the position 
indicated above. They take up the opposite position instead and 
seek to make all judgments predicative. They have the merit of 
envisaging a single purpose in all judgments; but it is question- 
able if that purpose has been conceived correctly. Reality, 
according to these thinkers, is the logical subject in every judg- 
ment. The assertion ‘S is P’ or ‘S is not P’ means ‘Reality is 
such that it is characterised by S-P or S-not-P’. The words ‘such 
that' etc. constitute the predicate. Now since reality is the 
subject, what is the nature of the predicate ? If it is different from 
the subject, it must be other than real and every judgment should 
so ipso be false. If it is not different from reality, it cannot be 
different from the subject; every judgment, logically and not 
grammatically considered, should be an identity-judgment. In 
Bradleian language, the logical subject is that wherein existence 
and content, the that and the what are in full harmony; in the 
predicate such harmony is lacking; each aspect tends to exceed 
the other; the task of judgment is suitably to harmonise the 
predicate by remedying the excesses; the result (as well as the 
presupposition) of such harmonisation is reality. , The identity of 
subject and predicate, then, is the object of all judgments, not 
merely of a few. It is an identity-in-difference; the difference is 
presented; because of this presentation the identity is aimed at; it 
is achieved, however, not because of, but in spite of, the 
difference.^ 

1. Dr. Datta {loc, makes special reference to Bradley’s 
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The above considerations apply with equal, if not greater, 
force to the Advaitin. For him, Consciousness (caitanya) is the 
sole reality. It is itself reality and knowledge* AH finite rela- 
tional knowing attains validity or fruitfulness only by approximat- 
ing to that svariipa-jSana. Since what approximates and the 
process of approximation are both relational, the empirical iy valid 
is bound to be predicative in form; the farther away we are from 
the ideal, the larger will bulk the predicative import But since 
subject and predicate alike have reality for the Advaitin only as 
superimpositions on the one Consciousness, even the predicative 


view that ‘'judgment is not the assertion that subject and predicate 
are identical or equal'’. Bradley seems to be primarily concerned 
here with equational logic ; and it is difficult not to agree with him 
when he shows that “The qualification of the predicate is a half- 
hearted doctrine, ■which runs against facts if = ’does mean equal, is 
ridiculous i{' = ’ comes to no more than plain ‘is\ and is dowmriglit 
false if stands for Hs the same a/ ” (Lo^ic, I, 24). The 
Advaitin’s purpose, however, will be better served by a considera- 
tion of Bradley’s view of the logical subject; Bradley’s concern in 
the passages cited by Dr. Datta, is with the grammatical subject. 
Further, the identity asserted as the purport of the judgment (by 
the Advaitin) is not bare identity, nor is it between the grammatical 
subject and the predicate. ‘This is that Devadatta’ is an assertion 
of identity-in-difference ; and it is not an equation of ‘this (Deva- 
datta)’ with ‘that Devadatta’ ; it is rather an assertion of the iden- 
tical Devadatta that underlies the difference signified by ‘this’ and 
‘that’. This is not what Bradley understands by identity in his 
view that that is not the import of the judgment. And identity-in- 
difference, even as between grammatical subject and predicate, may- 
be shown to be the import of the very judgments cited by Bradley 
—“You are standing before me”, “A is to the north of C”, etc^ 
When we say “London is south-east of Liverpool”, are we not 
synthesising in a unity, the other knowledge we had of London 
before making this judgment, with the knowledge that it is situated 
in a certain direction in relation to Liverpool? Is not the import of 
the judgment, in other words, the assertion of the unity, underlying 
what we mean by ‘London’ and ‘south-east of Liverpool’? It is 
this unity which is the substantive, not the grammatical subject. 
Nor is there the defect of logical torture. ‘A is simultaneous with 
B’ cannot without torture be treated as equivalent to ‘simultaneity 
exists in A B’; but we may surely understand that ‘what we 
cognise as A, without reference to its temporal .relation to B, is 
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import will appear to him never as an end-in-itself, but only as a 
iialLway house to akhandartha. 

Note. It may be noted that the predicative view of proposi- 
tional' import is not identical wdth the attributive view, whether in 
Western or in Indian Logic. The visesana is to be understood as 
characteristic, rather than as attribute (gima). The former 
would apply to the predicates in relational propositions too, as 
they are called in Modern Logic; see Mellone, Elements of Modern 
Logic, p. 79. On Judgment as an act of superposition, P. T. 
Rajii in the Calcutta Reviezo^ September, 1935. 


also that which is contemporaneous with B'. The Indian pliiloso- 
pheris approach through the/wordVas pramana is probably respon- 
sible for his preoccupation with propositions, i*ather than judg- 
ments; hence the Advaitin's attempt to show that akhandartha may 
also be signified, not that it is the only significance. The same pre- 
occupation accounts for the advocacy of the abhihitanvayavdda; 
due attention to the judgment as the unit of thought might have 
resulted in unwavering adherence to the view that the sentence- 
sense is primary. 



THE KUCARA GRAMA DANA PATRA OF MADHAVA 
ACARYA (MANTRIN) 


BY 

V. RaGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D. 

On p. 25a of the Adyar Mss. Catalogue, II, there is the in- 
teresting entry "Kucaragramadanapatram (Rajavariisavalih)” 
Madhavacaryakrtam, 8. H. 37. My avidity to examine this was 
immediately eaten up by the unfortunate information that this 
manuscript was lost. And so was also lost another historical 
record, Silasasana patrika, 8. H. 36, noted on ibid. p. 26b. 

But what is this Kucaragramadanapatra and of kings of 
which dynasty does it give a genealogical list? The name 
Madhavacarya put the idea into my mind that this must be a 
document bearing on Vijayanagar history. 

While continuing my study of Sanski'it Literature during 
the Vijayanagar times, I came upon the information necessary to 
understand the entry in the Adyar Catalogue, Kucaragrama- 
danapatra, the grant-deed of the village of Kucara. The Indian 
Antiquary, XLV, 1916, p. 5, the late Mm. Rao Bahadur R. Nara- 
simhachar's article on Madhavacarya and his younger brother, 
and the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the RAS, IV, 1852, — 
Major George Le Grand Jacob's article on Three copper-plate 
charters, pp. 97-1 16-, furnished the required information. 

King Bukka I had two great Madhavas as minis- 
ters; One was Madhava of the Bharadvajagotra, Bodhayana- 
sutra and Yajus-sakha, the son of Mayana and Srimati and the 
elder brother of Sayana and Bhoganatha; this Madhava had 
better be referred to as Madhava Acarya; he is the author of the 
Parasaramadhaviya, the Kalamadhava etc. Different from him 
was his namesake, Madhava mantrin, as we shall distinguish him, 
the son of Cavunda of the Ahgirasagotra and Macambika.i In 
Epigraphia Carnatica, VII, Shikarpur 281, we find details about 
this Madhava mantrin. This epigraph is dated A.D. 1368. We 
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learn here that this Madhava mantrin, the essence of both 
Brahma and Ksatra, won the Aparanta territory on the western 
coast for Biikka 1 and was entrusted with the government of that 
country. He crushed the Turuskas and established temples for 
Siva there. He was the pupil ot ■ Kasivilasa Kriyasakti Acarya 
and was a Saivite^ a worshipper of God Tryambaka. He is re- 
ferred to further as the establisher of the path of the Upanisads« 
He was administering the province under the governorship of 
Marapa; younger brother of the king, according to an epigraph 
of A,D, 1347. (Epi, Car. VIII, Sorab 375). Two more inscrip- 
tions of A.D. 1368 and 1384 also refer to his ruling the Banavasi 
territory. 

Besides these, there is one more inscription, and it is this 
that forms the original of the lost Adyar ^Kucaragramadana- 
patra/ Jacob (jBBRAS, IV. Old Series, pp. 107-110 and 115- 
116) gives the text and the substance of this inscription. After 
mentioning Sahgama, Bukka and Harihara, the inscription says : 
By the order of Harihara II, Madhava mantrin was ruling Bana- 
vasi from Jayantipura; after uprooting the Turuskas settled there, 
and capturing Goa from their hands, he established the worship 
of Hindu deities like Saptanatha. But when the grant mention- 
ed in this inscription was made, ix, in A.D. 1391, Madhava 
mantrin was evidently dying; for his death is referred to and his 
successor, Narahari, described as a king and minister, and as a 
disciple of Vidyasahkara, is mentioned in the inscription. Nara- 
hari, like Madhava, was a Brahmana and a scholar; both 
Madhava and Narahari are described askings by virtue of their 
office. In A,D. 1391, Madhava renamed the village named Kucara 
into Madhavapura after himself, and granted it to 24 Brahmanas. 
For the list of the 24 Brahmanas, JBBRAS., IV, OS, p. 109. 
The gift was made by Madhava mantrin and the Sasana was 
composed by perhaps somebody else. So Madhava is not the 
author of the Sasana. 

It is this Madhava mantrin, disciple of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti 
and worshipper of God Tryambaka, that wrote the commentary 
Tatparyadipika on the Sutasambita (Anandasrama Series, 
No. 25). On p. 433 of his Sutasarhhitavyakhya, Madhava 
mantrin cites, without mentioning the name of the author or of 
the work, the Vaiyasika nyaya mala of Bharatitirtha, the pupil of 
Vidyatirtha and the Guru of Mayana Madhava and of the royal 
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house. Did Madhava mantrin write any other work or works 
besides the Sutasamhitavyakhya ? In most of his inscriptions he 
is referred to as Upanisanmargapravartaka. It is true that 
large portions of the Sutasarhhita are a mere resume of some of 
the principal Upanisads, but it cannot be said that Madhava 
naantrin’s claim to the title ‘Upanisanmargapravartaka’ was 
based ,only on his Sutasamhitavyakhya. In an inscription of 
Madhava mantrin edited by Mr. G. V. Acharya in the Ep. Ind. 
XXI, p. 17ff, Madhava mantrin is described as commentator on 
all the Upanisads, as the publisher of Saiva agamas and as the 
author of poems. 

qid, qii^HRi t%rfcn etc. 

It is by virtue of his Upanisad-vyakhyanas that he must have 
earned the title ^Upanisanmargapravartaka’. That he did 
valuable work on the Saiva agamas is confirmed by another 
record dated Saka 1268, a copper- plate grant of prince 
Marapa under whom Madhava mantrin was governor* (Mysore 
Arch. Report for 1929, p. 159. No. 90). This inscription says 
with reference to Madhava’s literary work (p. 166) : 

5rq1 ffrfiq If ^ 1 

The Mysore Arch. Report (p. 172) is not correct in suggest- 
ing that this, after all, refers only to his Sutasamhitavyakhya. 
The Sutasamhita is hardly an Agama or a compendium of all the 
Saiva agamas. From these two inscriptions we definitely know 
that Madhava worked on the Saiva agamas and produced a com- 
pendium of all the Saiva agamas, (Samasta saiva agama sara sam- 
graha). I would suggest that the above verse is slightly in need 
of correction. ‘Trayim’ in accusative must read ‘TrayF in 
nominative; ‘Samalocya’ must be the verb ‘Samaloci': — 

5141 eqi^% etc. 

which means: The Vedas were explained oSIT^cIt); 

Puranasarhhita was explained and ihe essence 

of all the Saiva agamas was extracted in a compendium. Thus 
three works are referred to in this verse. None of these Upa- 
nisadvyakhyanas nor the Saivagamasarasahgraha of Madhava has 
yet come to light; nor has any Kavya of his been yet known. 

XII-38 
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In the Annual Report of the Mysore Arch. Department for 
1934, pp. 124-126, is found the copy of a grant dated A.D. 1440 
in the time of Devaraya II at Vijayanagar and of Purusottama 
bharati at Srhgeri, found in a palm-leaf ms. in the Srngeri Mutt. 
The donor here is Laksmanna, son of Bacanna Vodeyar of 
Gove, the son of Bommarasa of Ron of Atreya gotra and Rk 
sakha. The donor refers to previous grants by his elder Madarasa 
and of his own father Bacanna. 

It may be worth while to identify the names occurring in 
this grant. The Kucara-grama-dana-patra settles the identity 
of these persons. Bacanna is Bhaskara, younger brother of Nara- 
hari, — both sons of Brahmarasa (Bommarasa) of the Atreyagotra. 
Their mother was Mambambika. Narahari was the successor to 
Madhava mantrin as the Governor of Goa. The following is the 
verse in the Kucara-grama-dana-patra about Narahari’s family: 

JBBRAS. IV. os, p. 115 . 

The Madarasa referred to in the other grant as an elder of 
Laksmanna is not any relation of his; he is identical with 
Madhava mantrin. 

There is as yet no evidence to fix the identity of Narahari 
and his brother Bhaskara. We know of a Narahari Somaya jin 
who was one of the three collaborating authors of the Sayaiia 
Vedabhasya, to whom Harihara ITs son Cikkaraya made a 
grant in A.D. 1381 and Harihara II himself, in A.D. 1386. There 
is a lexicographer Bhaskara of this court and of this time, and 
another Bhaskara of this court and of this time who wrote the 
Unmattaraghava (Kavyamala, 17)on the occasion of a festival in 
honour of Sri Vidyaranya. 

The inscription edited by Mr. G. V. Acharya in Epi. Ind. 
XXI, p, 17ff is dated in the same year as the Kucara-grama- 
dana-patra, ie.j in A.D. 1391. Instead of giving Madhava 
mantrin^s gotra as Angirasa, it gives the gotra as Bharadvaja. 
But Mr. Acharya explains that Angirasa is only a branch of 
Bharadvaja and, in every other detail, the Madhava described 
here is identical with the Governor of Goa, Madhava mantrin. 
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In factj many passages of this inscription agree verbally with 
passages in the Kucara-grama-dana-patra. In this grant ' also, 
Madhava's successor, Narahari, son of Brahmarasa, of Atreya 
gotra and pupil of Vidyasahkara, is mentioned. 

In ' his introduction to the text of this inscription, Mr. 
Acharya makes a mistake when he says ' with reference to the 
Kucara grant (JBBRAS. IV, p. 115):— 

^^The account given there agrees with that of the present 
document though it omits the name of Madhava’s father and 
gives the name of his mother, Le,, Mambambika, and of his 
elder brother Bhaskara/' 

The Kucara grant refers neither to the father nor to the 
mother of Madhava. Mambambika, wife of Brahmarasa, is 
mentioned as Narahari's mother; and Bhaskara mentioned is the 
younger (not elder) brother of Narahari, and not of Madhava. 



TIRUPPtJR COLISVARAM UDAIYAR TEMPLE. 

9th century (of Vijayalaya’s days) 

BY 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyan, m.a., l.t., 
Chidambaram 
and 

K. Venkataranga Raju, 

Pttdukoiah. 

In our paper on KaHyapatti^, we have referred to the fact 
that the Colisvara temple at Tiruppur is, from stylistic considera- 
tions and also its shape and size, to be assigned to the same age, 
Tiruppur is a small village in the VIrakkudivattam of the 
Kulattur Taluk of the Pudukottah State about 20 miles from the 
capital of the state and five miles from Kiranur. The temple 
stands in the north-west corner of the village on the bund of 
the local tank. The structure is a replica of that of Kaliyapatti 
and Visalur, The shrine consists of a garbhagrha and a closed 
ante-chamber. It faces east. On plan the garbhagrha is T 9" 
square and its walls are 1' 9" thick. The gateway measures 
3' 2'^ in height and 2' 3" in breadth. The vestibule is six feet 
square. As in Kaliyapatti and in Vijayalayacolisvaram, there are 
no niches on the walls of the garbhagrha. The pilasters are 
also of the same style. The corbels have an angular profile as in 
the two temples above referred to. The single arched cornice 
has kudus crowned with small trifoliated head. There is a yali 
frieze above the cornice. The grlva is provided with niches, 
which have kudus on the top. In these niches should have been 
housed the deities of Brahma, Visnu and Daksinamurti. Only 
Brahma in the north is in position and the other images 
are found near the basement, and the illustrations will prove 
their archaic character. Three of the four nandis which 
should have once adorned the four cardinal points round the 

XI) j. o. R, Voi. xn. No. 1. 
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basement of the Hkham are found lying about. The sikhar a 
is in ruins. Most of the stones at the top have fallen off. The 
shape of the sikhara is square at the bottom and curvilinear in 
shape. The interior is pyramidal, as in KMiyapatti. 

We have already shown in our article on Kaliyapatti that 
the i/Mara of this temple resembles that of Kaliyapatti, Visalur, 
Tirukattalai and Kodumbalur. But the vimana at Kodumbalur 
is a two-storeyed structure surmounted with the grwd and the 
§ikhara including stupi above. As we have said already there 
are ‘precedents’ as well as ‘consequents’ to this “square cupola- 
like umbrella at the top of the vimana" of Kodumbalur which 
Father Heras considered totally unique in South Indian architec- 
ture and the Tiruppur ieva^le vimana will be another precedent 
to that of Kodumbalur. 

The lower edges of the cornice and the sikhara are adorned 
with a series of small semi-circles in the fringes. The vimana 
should have also been decorated with stucco. There are no 
traces of sub-shrines all round. But there is a later Amman 
(Goddess) shrine built of laterite in the north-east corner of this 
temple. 

The main shrine of the temple of Margasahayesvara at 
Visalur is in all respects similar to this, but the old main shrine 
has had various accretions in later times as in the case of Visalur. 
There is a mutilated inscription on the topmost layer of the 
basement on the south side of this temple of the 40th (?) year of 
Kulottuhga I. This is clear proof that the age of a temple 
cannot be determined solely from inscriptions on the monument. 
In this case mainly from stylistic considerations, this temple has 
to be assigned to the same age as that of Vijayalayacolisvaram 
at Narttamalai and the KMiyapatti Siva temple, i. e. to the 
period of Vijayalaya-Cola who reigned in the latter half of the 
9th century A. D. 

The existence of Jainism in this region,— it should have been 
from at least the early centuries of the Christian era — is attested 
by the presence of a beautiful figure of a Jaina Tirthankara on 
the southern edge of another tank to the south-west of this 
temple. Its measurements are given below : — 

Total height 3' 8". 

Height of the figure alone V T 
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Breadth from knee to knee 1' 7" 

Width 2' 2" 

Breadth from shoulder to shoulder 1' 0" 

Height of pitham V 0". 

The lion figures sculptured below the pitham point to the 
conclusion that it is a figure of the Jaina Tirthankara Mahavira. 
The face is weather-beaten and worn out. There is the usual 
triple umbrella above and two attendant spirits, perhaps 
Matahga and Siddhayika. 



■ KALIDASA'S SRAVYA4<AVYAS=*^ 

BY 

Professor M. R. Rajagopala Aiyangar, m.a,, l.t„ 
Professor of English , Annamalai University, 

I esteem it a great honour and privilege to have been called 
upon to address the Madras Sanskrit Academy in connexion with 
the celebrations of the Kalidasa Day. My studies in Sanskrit 
literature have been those of an amateur and I propose, there- 
fore, to content myself with the humble, but not unpleasant 
duty of inviting your attention to some of the beautiful things 
in the writings of our great poet. I hope this will not appear 
inconsistent with the purpose for which we have met to-day. 

I will confine myself this afternoon to a brief survey of 
Kalidasa's poems excluding the consideration of his plays, for, 
within the limits of the time allotted to me, it would be impos- 
sible to treat of. both adequately. 

Whether Rhisamhdra is Kalidasa's work or whether it is 
a poem fathered on him has long been a matter of critical 
controversy. Opinion seems inclined at present to favour Kali- 
dasa's authorship of it, as there is no serious internal evidence to 
contradict the traditional view. 

Riusamhara is a poem descriptive of the sights and sounds 
of nature in the six seasons of the Indian year. The flowers that 
blossom in each season, the songs of the birds peculiar to each, 
the heat, sultriness, chill or other conditions of every season are 
alluded to in the first half of each canto, and in the second half 
the poet describes the jewels put on or off by women as befitting 
the different seasons and the manner in which lovers entertain 
themselves during each. 

If Riusamhara is Kalidasa's composition, it must be his 
earliest w^ork, for there is a certain artificial symmetry in the 

^ Address delivered on the Kalidasa Day^ celebrated in 
Madras, by the Samskrta Academy, Madras, on 3 — 10 — 1938. 
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description of the six seasons and of the entertainments of men 
and women in each. The voluptuous images are just what one 
would expect of a youthful poet and the reflections that arise 
from a contemplation of the weather are not very deep. The 
style is perfectly lucid. 

Among the finest pictures in the lyric may be mentioned the 
graphic account of the forest fire in canto I of which the follow- 
ing is a free rendering: It is summer. The woodland tracts are 
burnt by the wild fire which spreads rapidly everywhere owing 
to the force of the wind. The fire leaps from the branches of 
trees to the creepers clinging to them. The dry bamboos 
crackle, the grass is consumed to ashes, the deer rush to and fro 
in a panic, the birds find no shelter among the leafless groves. 
In the hollows of trees the fire shines like gold and the wild 
animals in the woods forget their old feuds and rush from their 
caves to the beds of rivers. 

Occasionally, however, the poet indulges in wild exaggera- 
tion, as when he speaks of the serpent resting its head on the 
tail of the peacock for shelter from the heat and of the peacock 
refraining from injuring its enemy. 

When we turn from Riusamhara to Meghasandesa, we are 
impressed by the great difference between apprentice work and 
the flawless workmanship of the mature artist. Meghasandesa is 
a pure lyrical gem and by virtue of the harmonious blending in 
it of ingenious fancy and deep emotion, of its refined sentiments 
and varied descriptions, of the grace and liquidity of its diction 
and the pensive elegiac rhythm of its metre, it stands unsurpass- 
ed in excellence by any lyric of equal length in any language. 
The theme is exU'emely simple: a Yaksa separated from his wife 
by his master’s curse, sends a message to his beloved by a passing 
cloud. But into this simple framework what a fine knowledge 
of the human heart, what a variety of description and what ex- 
quisite reflections on human life now sad, now playful, have 
been fitted by the poet ! 

In the first eleven stanzas which form the introduction the 
poet describes the Yaksa’s curse and his residence in the shady 
groves of Ramagiri, the appearance of the cloud on the slope of 
the hill, the Yaksa's resolve to send a message to his beloved at 
Alaka by the cloud and his inability, owing to the blindness of 
passion, to perceive the unfitness of the cloud for his purpose. 
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The Yaksa greets the cloud and welcomes him with fresh 
flowers and begs him to convey his message to his beloved, for 
is not the cloud the refuge of all who suffer from the fires of the 
world? 

The remainder of the first part of Meghasandesa is devoted 
to a description of the route to be taken by the cloud. The 
artistic difficulty that the poet had to face here is obvious. The 
account of the route consisting of the cities, mountains and 
rivers that the cloud had to pass during the journey was apt to 
become in the hands of a lesser poet fiat and monotonous. 
Several mountains lie on the way, and what the cloud had to see 
and do at each must be different. So also while at each of the 
many streams on the rvaj', the cloud had to do something new and 
different so that the description might not become a bare enu- 
meration and avoid also repetition and monoton}'. With exquisite 
poetic tact and a playful fancy, Kalidasa contrives to secure 
variety of interest. Let the cloud bid farewell, says the Yaksa, 
to the mountain Ramagiri, his dear friend, who still bears the 
sacred marks of the footsteps of Sri Rama, Whenever the cloud 
returns to the mountain after a separation, the latter shows his 
delight with warm vaporous sighs. When the cloud starts from 
the top of the hill, the silly Siddha women will wonder whether 
a peak has detached itself from the mountain and is flying off. 
The mountain Amrakuta will welcome the cloud with grateful 
joy and bear him, as it were, on his head, for has not the cloud 
quenched the fire in his forests with his showers? Even small 
men show love to those who have done good to them. How 
then could one who is so lofty remain thankless? At another 
mountain the cloud will do well to rest awhile in the bowers of 
the woodsmen and then to start towards the Vindhya range. On 
the Himalayas, he will see the rocks rendered fragrant by the 
muskdeer and may happen to encounter Sarabhas springing upon 
him with fury. The cloud should drive them off with his hail- 
stones, Proceeding further he will see the pass in the rocks 
made by Subrahmanya through which the swans migrate to the 
Manasa Lake. He will then reach Mount Kailas where, if he 
should have the privilege of seeing the Lord Siva walking arm in 
arm with Gauri, he should reverently freeze himself into a hard 
stair-case for their ascent. 

In speaking about the rivers on the way to Alaka, the 
y^ksa becomes even more varied in his fancies, The cloud is 

XII— 39 
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the lover or the husband of the rivers. The stream Nirvindhya 
has become thin and pale owing to her long separation from the 
cloud. So when he returns to her, he should so comport 
himself that she becomes healthy and happy again. On reach- 
ing the Ganges and while hanging over her waters the cloud will 
create by his reflection below the illusion of the Jumna having 
united with the Ganges even above Prayag. The river Gambhira 
will look at her cloud-lover with eager longing glances when the 
fish leap about, and the cloud will do well not to disappoint her 
love. When he reaches the Carmanvati, he should bring to 
his mind the legend of the origin of the stream from the blood 
of the cows sacrificed by Rantideva. 

In describing the cities on the way the Yaksa refers naturally 
to their importance in ancient history and legend. Kuruksetra will, 
for example, remind the cloud of the exploits of Arjuna in the great 
war. Though Ujjain is not on the direct route, the cloud should 
make it a point to visit the city and to play with the timid glances 
of the women when he lightens. He will become fat there by 
the fumes of incense issuing through the windows of the mansions. 
Ujjain is an Earthly Paradise and the cool breeze of the waters 
of the Sipra blows gently on lovers early in the morning. At 
night the cloud will earn the gratitude of the light women of the 
city by showing them their way in the darkness with his lightning. 

Having thus rendered his account of the route beautiful with 
the colours of fancy, the poet in the second part displays his in- 
sight into the hearts of lovers suffering from separation. Equally 
wonderful is the sense of proportion or evolution with which he 
builds up the lyric theme. Having reached Alaka, the cloud has 
still to find the Yaksa’s house. The splendour of the capital 
of the God of Wealth is appropriately described in the first seven 
or eight slokas. The lofty houses pointing to the sky and built 
of marble, the abundance of gold and precious stones in every 
mansion, the parks and gardens where young men and women 
entertain themselves— these have to be portrayed before the 
Yaksa tells the cloud to find his own house among them. 
And here in the description of the Yaksa’s house, Kalidasa 
shows his pictorial imagination. The representation is what we 
should expect of a painter. The Yaksa's house is to the north 
of Kubera's palace and there is an arch with variegated colours 
erected in front of it. At its entrance is a young Mandara tree 
brought up like a child by his wife and bearing flowers which 
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can be reached with the hand. Close by is a lovely tank with 
steps of emerald on which swans glide gaily. On its bank is a 
pleasure-house where the cloud will find a red Asoka tree, and in 
that pleasure-house he will see a crystal perch resting on a golden 
support where his wife used to train her favourite peacock to 
dance. All this description might well form a beautiful picture 
drawn by an artist. The house having been identified, the cloud 
should be helped to recognize the Yaksa's wife. The Yaksa grows 
eloquent over her charms, but soon realizes with sadness that she 
must now be completely altered in appearance owing to the grief 
of separation. Her eyes would be red with frequent weeping, her 
lips would have become pale with the hot breath of incessant 
sighs. She would be rapt in pensive thought resting her cheek 
on the palm of her hand. Or she would be found in an 
attempt to entertain herself with drawing her husband’s 
portrait, imagining his love-lorn appearance. Or she may be 
asking her pet in the cage, “Dost thou remember my lord! 

for thou wert his great favourite?” Or she will compose a song 
with his name in it and play it on the Vina when the tears will 
fall from her eyes on the strings and she will forget the words 
though composed by herself. In these fifteen or sixteen slokas 
where the Yaksa describes the sorrow-stricken state of his wife, 
Kalidasa shows his deep knowledge of the tender hearts of women. 
The picture of cultured luxury and refinement that the poet draws 
before us in the account of his house and of his wife’s condition 
during'’his absence is extremely vivid and is unsurpassed in its rich 
elegance and the delicacy of its colouring. There is not the least 
trace of anything commonplace. From the 31st stanza to the 
end of the poem is the the message itself. The cloud should 
introduce himself to the lady as her husband’s friend who has 
brought her his message. He should then tell her that her hus- 
band is alive at Ramagiri and that he seeks her resemblance in 
the eyes of the deer, in the face of the moon, in the tail of the 
peacock, but does not find it anywhere. He draws her portrait 
on the rock, but leaves it incomplete owing to the tears that 
blind his eyes. He dreams of her constantly and welcomes the 
north wind in the hope that it may have come into contact with 
her person. He wants her to take heart in this great sorrow 
which will soon pass away : — 
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In four months he will be with her and then they will enjoy a 
thousand-fold those blissful delights of which they have been 
deprived till now. 

The constructive power that Kalidasa shows in this progress- 
ive movement of thought and emotion leading step by step to 
the final message is admirable evidence of the ripeness of his art, 

Kumarasambhava. 

It is difficult to determine from internal evidence whether 
Kumarasambhava preceded or followed Meghasandesa, In 
point of artistic beauty it does not show any superiority to the 
shorter poem. If the tradition connected with gifig 
were to be any indication of the chronological order of the 
composition of the three great poems, it must have preceded 
Meghasandesa. In Kumarasambhava Kalidasa was lucky in the 
choice of his theme, as the story of the birth of Subrahmanya 
easily lends itself to unity of impression or interest. The gods 
suffer from the oppression and tyranny of the demon Taraka and 
seek Brahma’s help. He advises them to bring about the union 
of Siva and Parvati, as only the son born to them will have the 
strength to lead the army of the gods against the Asura. The 
circumstances seem favourable, as Siva is now performing 
penance on one of the slopes of the mountain and Parvati has 
been asked by her father to minister to him. Indra seeks the 
help of Manmatha who, being humoured, proceeds on his 
dangerous mission. He aims his arrow at the Lord of the three 
eyes when Parvati is standing before him. Siva feels a slight 
perturbation of the heart, and becoming aware of Manmatha’s 
foolhardiness, burns him to ashes with the fire of his eye. The 
death of Manmatha has caused a complication and the gods are 
perplexed, Parvati too, who has determined to dedicate herself 
to the love of Siva is struck with grief and, with the permission 
of her parents, performs severe austerities. Siva is at last gracious 
and after a preliminary test of her devotion to himself marries 
her and the birth of Kumara becomes possible. 

Here we have the interest of a good story in which the 
incidents are inter-related and interwoven into an organic whole. 

The first canto begins with a description of the mountain 
Himavan, which is, for the greater part, conventional. The 
reader feels that Kalidasa saw the Himalayas, as it were, from a 
distance, and not as one' who had been on the heights. Much is 
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said aboiit' the Sarabhas, the lions and the elephants. . These 
could have been found only in the forest ,' regions in the. lower 
reaches of the mountain. The conventional Kinnaras and 
Siddhas traverse the upper regions with their wonted songs and 
loves. But' the bitter cold and snow of even the moderate heights 
are not even barely hinted at. The word f|i| occurs, it is true/ 

once or twice, but the shivering cold is not rendered as vividly 
as one with actual experience of hill scenery and liill climate 
would have described it. The beauty of Parvati is, then sought 
to be depicted in a number of stanzas. It has to be admitted 
that the commonplace similes of the lotus, the moon, the swan, 
the plantain and the like predominate and that there is very little 
of suggestive delineation. The second canto written in the simple 
metre shows a higher imaginative art, Brhaspati's 
praise of Brahma is in an elevated style. The sublimity of its 
phrasing is surpassed only by the similar praise of Visnu by 
Brahma in the Raghuvamsa. The tale of wrong and oppression 
suffered by the gods is poetically set forth, and Brahma*s reply, 
brief as it is, is marked by dignity and is worthy of his divine 
nature. The third canto reveals varied poetic qualities. It 
begins with the spirited boast of Manmatha that he will accom- 
plish whatever his master, Indra, wants of him. With only 
Vasanta or Spring for his aid and with only flowers for his arrows 
he will melt the stout heart of even the supreme Siva : — 

cT^ i 

% m il 

In Manmatha's unawareness of the extreme peril into which his 
foolish boast has brought him, Kalidasa has effectively employed 
the device of tragic irony. The effects of the untimely arrival 
of Spring or Vasanta are then vividly presented in a few slokas. 
A comparison of them with the stanzas on Spring in the last 
canto of Riusamhara will illustrate the surer grip of the mature 
artist and his deeper power of reflection. After the usual 
enumeration of the buds and blossoms that greeted the approach 
of Spring the poet describes the effects of the season on man and 
the rest of creation. The deer sought their mates, the cuckoo’s 
sweet notes resounded in the forests, the sages performing 
penance were surprised at the rise of desire in their hearts. The 
bee and the elephant felt the urge of instinct. Only the warning 
of Nandi kept Siva’s attendants from the light behaviour to 
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which the season inclined them. At his stern command, the 
trees stood motionless, the bees sat still, the fledglings of birds 
kept silent, the deer ceased to roam about. The forest suspended 
all its luovements and resembled a forest painted in a picture:— 

Parvati’s entrancing beauty as she approaches Siva for service is 
also successfully pictured before the mind’s eye. In marked 
contrast with the description of her charms from head to foot in 
set phrases in the first canto which leaves us cold, the poet here 
suggests to the reader’s imagination the radiant brightness of 
her beauty by dwelling upon its effect on the beholder. Man- 
matha who had lost all his courage at the awful sight of Siva in 
meditation now recovered from his despair and felt more hope- 
ful. 

S'sq^qiqt ?qqir4rafl[ II 

And the stanza in which the poet relates how the fire issuing 
from Siva’s eyes reduced Manmatha to ashes inspires the reader 
with awe by its quick movement, by the condensed force of its 
expression and by the effective repetition of the word 

* efc i 

ffiqg; e qi%»fq^5f3prir qqq II 

The dramatic vigour and realism of the different scenes in this 
canto incline the reader to place it among Kalidasa’s supreme 
efforts. In the fourth canto which is devoted to the lament of 
Rati at the death of her husband, Kalidasa is in his element. His 
keen insight into the sorrows of love, his feminine tenderness in 
understanding women’s feelings and giving them the expression 
appropriate to their nature, his mastery of pathos and his power 
of making the sound echo the sense by the choice of the right 
metrical form — the combination of these high poetical qualities 
excites the unstinted admiration of every discerning reader. 

In his power of evoking the tender feelings and in the perfect 
felicity of his diction, Kalidasa has few rivals in Sanskrit poetry. 
Valmiki alone can be said to surpass him and Bhavabhuti only 
occasionally approaches him. While reading these slokas one is 
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reminded of the kindred genius of Coleridge, Keats and Rossetti in 
English poetry. Had I the time and competence, I would illustrate 
the rare charm of all the thirty odd slokas of this lament by ren- 
dering them into English, but I am afraid my attempt would 
only cause pain to ail readers who have appreciated the original. 
How perfectly true to human emotion and how wonderfully 
simple and happy is the following stanza, for example, among 
others of equal beauty: — 

^ ii 

'‘My beloved ! Open your eyes and behold your friend 
Madhava who is eager to see you. Men are sometimes fickle in 
their love to women but are constant in their friendship to men.” 
With great reluctance, then, I pass rapidly from the fourth canto 
to the fifth, where the disappointed Parvati who has set her heart 
on winning the love of Siva even at the risk of her life leaves the 
house for the forest with the permission of her parents and per- 
forms austerities of a severe nature exposing her fair form to the 
sun and the rain. The poetic powers that stirred the chords of pity 
in the contemplation of Rati’s grief are now exerted with equal 
force in evoking admiration for the firm determination and 
defiance of physical discomfort that Parvati displays. As if by 
way of relief the poet next presents the scene of Siva in the dis- 
guise of a Brahmacarin meeting his future wife and testing the 
strength of her love to himself. In the account of the interview 
between Siva and Parvati and especially in the Brahmacarin ’s 
ridicule of Siva, Kalidasa reveals his capacity for humour. In 
the 6th canto, the marriage of Uma and Siva is resolved upon, 
thanks to the negotiations of the seven sages. The ritual and 
the festivities of the wedding are then described at considerable 
length in the 7th canto. The eighth is devoted to an account of 
what we might call the honeymoon of the divine bride and bride- 
groom. Though Kalidasa's treatment of their love on the human 
plane may be justified on the ground of the need for securing 
human interest, there are some slokas in the eighth canto where 
the reader feels that Kalidasa has over-stepped the bounds of 
propriety and taste. One wonders whether all the rigid austeri- 
ties of Parvati's former penance and the unshakable determi- 
nation with which she persisted in them were merely for this 
grossly sensual enjoyment. 
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Raghtivaihsa 

■ As it seems to be agreed on all hands that Kalidasa's work 
in Kumarasmnbhava concluded with the eighth canfo^ I will now 
say a few words about the ripest of his great poemsj the 
Raghuvamsa. When I call it the ripest of his' poems, 1 do not 
mean that it is free from defects. I daresay it satisfies all the 
requirements of the definition of a given by Sanskrit 

writers on poetics, but there is an inherent defect in it from which 
Kumarasmnbhava is free although it is not so full an expression 
of the author's genius. In writing of the race of Raghiis the 
author chose a theme which by its very nature could not have 
a unity of interest or impression. As it is, the poem is a series 
of episodes having only the sequence of chronological succession. 
Like Shakespeare in some of his history plays, the author has 
presented a string of episodes which tradition had accumulated 
about the royal line of the Raghus and has exercised his poetic 
genius in enlivening some of them and breathing life into a few 
of the persons. It is a poem, therefore, of unequal merit and 
shows heights of imaginative power preceded or followed by low- 
lying flats of prosaic narrative or dreary genealogical accounts, 
like canto 18. What Kalidasa's object could have been in choos- 
ing this intractable subject is difficult now to guess. It cannot be 
maintained that Rama, the greatest of the Raghus, is the centre of 
attraction and that the accounts of his ancestors and descendants 
are only the introduction and the conclusion to that main theme. 
The representation of Rama's greatness in Raghuvamsa cannot, 
either by its length or by its poetical merit, be considered as 
over-shadowing that of the other figures. The birth of Aja, 
IndumatTs choice of him in her^c^q^^j his romantic love and his 
inconsolable grief at her death seem to be as prominent as the 
story of Rama, if not more prominent. Had Kalidasa some 
patron in view who claimed his descent from Raghu? If so, who 
was it? It could not have been the sickly effeminate voluptuary 
whose sensuality forms the subject of the last canto. Why does 
the poem end with this disreputable life when it could easily have 
been continued without any unity being violated ? These are 
questions to which an amateur like myself can give no satisfac- 
tory answers. 

1 will therefore just recall to your mind some of the scenes 
or episodes in the long pageant of the history of the Raghus over 
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which Kalidasa has shed the light of his poetic imagination. In 
the first two cantos Dillpa's grief caused by childlessness and 
his devotion to the service of the sacred cow give the poet oppor- 
tunities for idyllic representations of scenes of pastoral charm. 
The third canto describing Sudaksina’s pregnancy has a realistic 
beauty though a prudish Englishman of the Victorian age might 
shrug his shoulders at some of the details. Though Kalidasa 
has taken kings and courts for his argument, he delights in 
depicting the simple joys and sorrows of domestic life which are 
common alike to prince and peasant as against the pomps and 
processions of royalty. The joy of parents when their child smiles 
or when it learns to walk and to utter a few words is, for example, 
vividly rendered in slokas 25 and 26 of the third canto: — 

Jig: 5rfq>TicTr%a5qi irgg^ ii 

cTHf gtwiwJcimqigg i 

§ci?q^gf cii 11 

Raghu's conquests and his performance of the Visvajit form 
the theme of the fourth canto. To my mind the interview bet- 
ween Raghu and Kautsa which follows has a far greater appeal. 
Perhaps the most original section of Raghuvamsa is cantos 6, 7 
and 8 in which Kalidasa describes Indumatl’s Svayamvara, the 
eagerness with which the women in the city rushed to the 
windows of their houses in order to have a look at the handsome 
prince whom their princess had chosen and the wedding rites 
that followed. These two cantos are justly famous and have on 
that account had several imitations. Kalidasa seems to have de- 
lighted in them himself, for he has a number of slokas on the 
same theme in Kmnarasambhava also. The eighth canto which 
represents Aja’s sorrow at Indumati's untimely death is rivalled 
in its pathos and the propriety of its sentiments and phrasing 
only by the similar lament of Rati in Kumarasambhava. A 
close comparison of the two laments will reveal also the subtle 
differences preserved between a woman’s way of expressing her 
grief and a man’s. The canto concludes fittingly with the deep 
wisdom of Vasistha’s words of consolation : — 

fa: 5^011 fqf 1%: I 

XII-40 
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vs 

i%i:: T%i%rgcriq%§:c[ 1! 

ff m qi%fn9=gq i 

^iFcT?: qf^ qjqi fi^^sfq % =q®i: || 

The poet adds with his true insight into the human heart that wise 
as these woi’dswere, they bore no comfort to Aja in his great grief. 
Kalidasa’s tact is nowhere better seen than in his handling of the 
story of the Rdmayana in cantos 10, 11 and 12. A mightier poet 
than even he had already treated of it in a supremely realistic 
manner and it would have been an audacious attempt to cover 
the same ground at any length. Any elaboration of the well- 
known episodes of the Rdmayana would invite comparisons in 
which Kalidasa might suffer. So with his wonted tact, he con- 
denses in three or four slokas the story of the Ayodhya-Kanda 
so dramatically narrated by Valmiki and in the hundred odd slo- 
kas of the 12th canto Kalidasa rapidly summarises the events of 
the whole story of the Rd,mayana, In the 13th canto he finds 
an opportunity of being original and devotes it to a description 
of Rama’s flight with Sita for Ayodhya in Havana’s aerial car. 
He points out to her at first the scenes of his former wanderings in 
search of her and afterwards of his life in the woods in her com- 
pany. The fourteenth canto continues the story of the Rdmayana 
after Rama’s coronation by narrrating the banishment of Sita, 
In the message that Sita sends Rama by Laksmana who has, 
with tears in his e 3 "es, broken to her the orders of his brother to 
leave her in the forest, we have another instance of Kalidasa’s 
command over pathos. One wonders whether in the combina- 
tion of queenly dignitj', subtle reproach and melting tenderness 
which they embody, stanzas 60-67 of the 14th canto are sur- 
passedbyanyotherpassageinanyliterature:— 

qi«?^cqqi ^ ?i3n 1 

n\ gff?q ^ || 

qivqiqgtiqqi ?T%q q q{q i 

fq?irqdq'=®qqtw5iqf cfq^'iqr w; i 

5I<oqi qi^Nll^Jpq qiq 5iqc^ cqf^ {| 
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git ciq: I 

qqi q SFfqi^cf^SW ^Rlf =? 1%^*!: || 

Sita says to Laksmam: — 

Convey my regards io my mothers-in«law and beg them on 
my behalf to remember the spark of their son within me« Kindly 
say to the king in my name, ^‘Is your desertion of .me for fear 
of .gossip after having seen me pass through the ordeal of fire^ 
worthy of your learning or of your race? You are however, wise 
and are not perhaps self-willed in your treatment of me. It 
is the deadly sins of my previous , birth that have borne their 
fruit in this. When I was in the forest in your company some 
time agOj i offered protection to the wives of the sages perform- 
ing penance, when they trembled from the attacks of the 
Raksasas. How then shall I now seek their protection when 
you are ruling in all your splendour? I should be indifferent to 
this wretched life of mine but for the spark of yours which I bear 
in me. So I Ay ill practise rigid austerities after the birth of my 
child fixing my eyes on the sun that I may have you for my 
lord in my next birth also and that there may be no further 
separation between us.'^ 

And when Laksmana had taken leave of her saying that he 
would deliver her message to the king, she cried aloud, the poet 
says, in the heaviness of her great sorrow like a Kurari or osprey 
struck with fright. What a profound insight into the heart of 
true love is revealed in these stanzas! Sita had contained her- 
self as long as Laksmana was in her presence. The moment 
he passed beyond her vision, she could no longer repress her 
grief and burst into a loud scream. The imaginative reader 
whose heart is pierced with the anguish of this passage is soon 
restored to serenity by the account of her meeting Valmiki and 
of the words of consolation that fell from his lips. 

Of the remaining cantos the most interesting is the 16lh 
where the guardian deity of the deserted Ayodhya appears before 
Kusa and after bewailing the ruins of the city and the palace, begs 
him to return to the capital of his ancestors. The latter part of 
the canto where the poet pictures Kusa's circum- 

stances in which he married Kumudvati is also of a fairly high 
poetical level. The next canto (18) is perhaps the least poetical 
in the Raghuvamsa» It is a bare enumeration of some fifty odd 
kings that reigned after Kusa^s son Atithi and before Agnivarna^ 
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•whose sensual indtilgeiiGe and the consequent debility and' disease 
that laid him low are the theme of the last canto. 

I feel guilty of having already taxed your patience and shall 
therefore conclude with a few general observations on Kalidasa^s 
distinctive qualities as a poet. 

Next to Valmiki he is the most limpid of Sanskrit poets and 
this limpidity is combined with a happy felicity in his diction. 
His similes have been justly extolled for their appropriateness. 
Candour will, however, require the admission of a few examples 
of unpoetic pedantry. Occasionally we find an abstruse simile 
from the science of grammar or of Vedic ritual for illustrating a 
very simple idea which does not need any elucidation. Observe, 
for example, the following simile in the Raghuvam^a which 
Kalidasa repeats in Kumarasambkava also : — 

“After slaying Valin, Rama established Sugriva on his throne like 
the which takes the place of the i-oot in the conjugation 

of a verb.” 

Or the following: — 

?FfI?5n?3*Icn %!IT I 

Even the most devoted of the poet's admirers will concede that it 
is not happy to drag in the prefix which goes before the 

root % for the comparison of an army that went before 
Satrughna. 

So also is the simile of an exceptional rule overriding the 
application of a general law :• — 

^ q?ciq: i 

Sometimes Kalidasa tries to illustrate what is simple by what 
is recondite and metaphysical. He says, for example, that the lake 
Brahma-saras is the source of the river Sarayu even as epiRi- 

gives rise to Sudaksina follows the cow with devotion like 

the Smrtis following the spirit or content of the Srutis. But 
these few instances are like the spots in the sun. In general his 
similes are extremely felicitous. I may be permitted to give one 
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or two instances. The rivals of Aja, disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, preserved an outward calm while harbouring an inward 
hatred, like the waters of a deep lake wherein crocodiles lie con- 
cealed. The guardian deity of Ayodhya appeared before Kusa 
in his bed-chamber even though the doors remained shut, like the 
image of a person passing through a looking glass. Having 
heard of Rama's breaking Siva’s bow, Parasurania has come to 
challenge Rama to a single combat like a sleeping serpent 
awakened by the rattling of a stick. Raghu who had resigned 
his sovereignty in favour of his son Aja would not resume it 
when pressed by the latter with tears in his eyes. Would the 
serpent wear again the slough cast off before? Sometimes 
Kalidasa makes an effective rhetorical use of antithesis as when 
in the eighth canto of the Raghumtnsa he contrasts Raghu and 
Aja who assumed respectively the roles of a and a 

sovereign. 

It has also to be said to the credit of KMidasa that he makes 
a sparing use of the figures 353^, and the like. An 

indulgence in them by later poets brought about the decadence 
of Sanskrit poetry. He does employ but only on rare 

occasions, as if to show that he could display his ingenuity as 
well as any other poet if he chose. 

There are over fifty stanzas in the ninth canto of the Raghu~ 
vamsa in which he makes a clever employment of But 

these verbal tricks do not appear elsewhere. Some of you will 
perhaps wonder at my including among the causes of the 

later decline of Sanskrit poetry. I admit that a simple 

may sometimes be poetical, but when it becomes subtle, ingenious 
and far-fetched, it becomes a vicious conceit distracting the 
attention of the reader from the emotion or the story, and 
the characters to the cleverness of the poet which just raises a 
smile. When, for example, an author makes his lover say, 
'Beautiful lady, the lotus clings to your feet with grateful joy, for 
the pride of the moon who is the enemy of its race that prevents 
it from blossoming in the night has been put down by the 
superior beauty of your countenance’, the lover does not help us 
so much to realise the resemblance of his mistress’s feet to the 
lotus as to smile at his own cleverness. An excessive indulgence 
in conceits of this kind is surely a mark of poetic decadence. 
Kalidasa, one is happy to find, never goes to this excess in the 
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use of There are,' ’however, a few conceits in the des- 

cription of Parvatrs beauty and of sunset and darkness in the 1st 
canto of Kumarasamhhava which are not free from this affecta- 
tion* 

Among the poetic excellences of Kalidasa, that which strikes 
us first is his pictorial imagination which I alluded to in con- 
nexion with the second part of Meghasandesa. Other instances 
of this word-painting are found in the picture of desolation drawn 
in the 16th canto of Raghuvamsa where the ruins of the city of 
Ayodhya are described* Every reader can easily visualise the 
picture in his own imagination. As a descriptive poet, Kalidasa 
shows a weakness in his battle-scenes which never strike the note 
of martial vigour or heroism. In Raghuvamsa^ scenes of battle 
and conquest are plentiful, but none of them with the exception 
of Paras Lirama^s before Rama in canto 11 can be said 

to excite the right emotion. Occasionally there is even a lapse 
of propriety of taste in the representation of defeat or death. 
One or two examples are perhaps necessary to justify this 
remark. Tataka^s death where a double meaning is hinted at by 
the force of has been rightly pointed out by writers on 

poetics as wanting in propriety or 

aiilciT i%Tr^ 1 

So also is the attempt at playfulness and humour in the 
picture of Aja's foes killed by him in battle: — 

lam given to understand that slokas similar to this have 
been praised very highly in for the harmonious blend- 

ing of and ■ but to my untutored mind, the playful- 
ness and ^2^ seem misplaced in a context descriptive of the 
horror of death. 

Kalidasa's real excellence lies in the tenderness and delight 
with which he depicts the primary affections of human nature, 
the coy love of maidens, the self-surrendering devotion of the 
husband and the wife to each other, the love of children and 
their innocent ways, the idyllic charm of quiet scenes of wood- 
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land life rendered holy by the abode of sages and the pathetic 
lament of the wife or the husband at the sorrow caused by death. 
I have referred to many an episode illustrative of these poetic 
merits of his. To them may be added the genuine delight in 
nature that he has revealed in his poems and plays. Nature is^ to 
hiiiij as to Wordsworth, alive. Even the meanest flower that blows, 
enjoys the air it breathes. The Yaksa’s wife looks upon the 
Mandara tree as her adopted child and bestows loving care on it 
Valmiki consoles Sita after her cruel banishment by saying that, 
watering the plants and trees near his hermitage, she will experi« 
ence the love of a mother even before the birth of her child. 
The reader may remember also Sakuntala's tenderness to the 
plants in the forest. Though the author of the playful fancies of 
the and of the interview between the Brahmacarin and 
Parvati in Kumdrasanibhava cannot be denied the claim to a 
humourist, yet Kalidasa's forte lay in the direction of pathos and 
tenderness. One thinks of Sita's mes- 

sage to Rama in connexion with Kalidasa's name rather than of 
the powder of depicting heroism or appealing to the sense of 
humour. He is the poet of sensuous loveliness and his poetic 
style is everywhere marked by the presence of beauty. The 
sublimity to which the simple style of Valmiki easily and fre- 
quently soars was not always within his reach. I can only think 
of the gods' praise of Brahma in Kumdrasamblmva znd oi the 
praise of Visnu by Brahma in Raghuvamsa as illustrations of the 
elevated or grand style in all his poems. 

I have to crave your indulgence for just a word more before 
I finish. Kalidasa's art as a metrist requires far closer study than 
I have been able to give it. Professor Keith has indeed enume- 
rated the various metres employed by him in his poems and plays, 
but bare enumeration does not bring out the wonderful sense of 
propriety with which Kalidasa chooses a certain metre as the best 

fitted for a certain emotional effect. 

As an admirer and imitator of Valmiki, he knew the capaci- 
ties of the simple Anustup for the rapid narration of a story and 
for the condensation of a lengthy action within a brief compass. 
Kalidasa knew also how the Anustup often enables the poet to 
attain to the exalted or sublime style far better than longer metres. 
He was aware of the simple stateliness or grandeur of 
VaUniki's 
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OT Ri r%% 3iii^rcii3n?3^ i 

3f#qir}S^f cTFcT 1 1 

qqi qjit ^ ^ ^rqqicif qif3[!|'r i 

eq?F =q sq^qfcff q§:^i;craqmq: II 

And in the two passages that I referred to as instances of 
Kalidasa's sublimity he has wisely followed his great master in 
choosing the Anustup for the purpose. It is recognised by all 
readers that the movement of the Manddkranid in Meghasandesa 
is extremely appropriate to the pensive, melancholy note that is 
struck in the poem. 

In Aja*ViIapa the adoption of the Viyogim metre is a 
master stroke of metrical art. I have had the privilege of 
hearing the stanzas in question recited by a great scholar 
with a fine musical voice and a true sense of verbal music. 
Since then I have realised Kalidasa's rare power of making the 
sound an echo to the sense and of wedding perfect music unto 
noble words. The slokas of the Rati-Vilapa are in the same metre 
which every reader with a sense of melody would appre- 
ciate as the aptest verse-form for the emotion embodied in the 
words. In such contexts the perfect harmony of thought, word, 
and rhythm created by the poet throws the reader into a mood 
of rapture and makes him forget the few faults of style and 
taste that I have ventured to indicate. 



THEORIES OF ABLAUT 
PART II. 

BY 

C. R. Sankaran. 

(Continued from J.O.R.M., Vol. XII, Pt. iii, Page 287.) 

We have seen at some length in the previous instalment of 
this paperi Streitberg’s theory. We have to remember that there 
are serious objections to this theory.^ The real cause of vrddhi 
still remains in obscurity. It is however recognised to be an 
alternative substitute for gima—zn extra-strong grade— whose 
function even in the primitive Indo-European is analogous to that 
in Sanskrit. Sometimes its corresponding ordinary grade cannot 
be exactly traced, due to the influence of accent in monosyllables. 
Streitberg’s theory did not take into account its connection with 
accent. Dehnstufe is a variety of the strong grade itself. Some- 
times the strong vowel, like e, may both belong to Vollstufe and 
Dehnstufe. According to modern scholars, Sanskrit & is not 
only the vrddhi form of a, but also a guna voweP. These 
scholars obviously do not follow the teaching of Panini here. 

p. i, 2.^ There may have been several factors in- 
volved in lengthening. For instance, we have, in histoi ical times, 
many purely physiological processes of lengthening as the com- 
pensative lengthening attendant on consonant i eduction and loss 
like is from ens, etc. According to Streitberg, lengthening in open 
syllables is restricted to accented short vowels. It is pointed out 
by Bloomfield^ that it is impossible to account for the continued 


1. J.O.R.M., Volume XII, Part iii, pp. 278-87. 

2. Cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik I, Section 61, 
Hirt, Indogerm. Gr. II, 65 f. n. 

3. Whitney, Skt. Gram., 236. „ ^ 

Wackernagel, 0^ cit., 74. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, 

Section 26. 

4. C. D. Buck, Some general problems of Ablaut. Amencan 
Journal of Philology, Yol- XVII, (1896), p. 272, 

XII--41 
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existence of lE*bh6ro-s which is supposed to have 

changed to Mors {4>(ap)< Michels ("Metathesis in indogermani- 
schen”, Indogermaische Forschungen, IV 60 [1894]) also 

shows how variously accented forms might have been con- 
fused. A strict interpretation of Streitberg’s law would not 
explain the Sanskrit cdritum, bhdviium, etc. Doubtless the 

r / 

contracted form ex developed from the uncontracted exg and it 
is impossible to determine the exact conditions under which this 
development took place. It is plausible that the medium of 

sonorous sounds affected the lengthening, for instance, eig^ ele 

f\ 

! 1 II 

became eis el etc., but eig^ egg, etc. remained and eig and et are 

analogical formations.^ Again with reference to the dissyl- 
labic roots, C. D. Buck^ points out that de Saussure was fully 
justified in assuming a specific relation between the long weak 
forms and the Hiddita* roots of the Sanskrit grammarians. The 
following parallelism is not due to chance. 

bhuid-s: bhdviitim; puid-s: pdviUim\ hutd-si hdvitum\ 

I 

clrnd-s: edriitini; khdid-s: khdniiumi ddmtd-s: damitd; Karjid-s: 
kaniiiL It must be remembered that hhav bheu) is not the 

unit of the strong form, but in its relation to the weak 
bhu. bhavi (lE^bheus) gives us a dissyllabic root. It may be 

that the primitive Indo-European ^ in * bheug was a suffix. 
However, according to Streitberg’s theory, bheu-g would give 
only bheu. Hence the monosyllabic bhav {\E*bhcu) cannot be 
derived from bhavi (iE*bheu- 9 ). "We have rather side by side 
Hheu and *bheu-9, the last being a unit in its relation to bhu.” 

/CS , 

The presence or absence of i before the verbal suffixes -tu- 
and -tavya and the noun suffix -tav in Sanskrit decides the ques- 
tion whether a root is dissyllabic or monosyllabic. But when 
we have forms with and without the i side by side, this is not a 
distinguishing criterion. Indian traditional grammar classes m 

as anudatta in spite of ndyiiuni beside neium. On the other hand 
sah is uddtta in spite of sodhum by the side of sdhitum. 
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Two roots a sir {star)^ present strnomi^ {anudatia), and a str^ 
present sirndmi^ {tiddtia) are usually set up in regard to stdfiiufn^ 
sitrnd “by the side of sidrittm sirtdd In the matter of roots in 
final f, a generalisation of the dissyllabic form takes place. For 
instance^ karisydti to kdritim carisydti to cdrUum, The dissyllabic 
form makes its appearance also in several roots in and -Hi 
while their infinitives show monosyllabic form. Examples are 
hanisydti io hdntum^ gamisydti to gdmhun. However^ in the 
case of roots in in passive^ a distinction is clearly discernible. 
Kriydte: krtd-^ kdritim^ but ktrydie: ktrnd; striydte: sirid'-f 
sfdrtum^ but stlrydie: stlrnd -stdrUum, But in the case of roots 
in fand Uf there is no such distinction. Sruydie: sruid-f h^otum 
and also bhuydte: bhuid '-bhavitum. No doubt a generalisation 
of the dissyllabic form takes place in the case of desiderative of 
all roots in -i, -h, -m and -n. In other words, we find either 
-ayi, -asi etc., or the weak I, Ir, etc. cf. ciklsa -hisrusd’^,didhtrsdf 
jigdrisd-^f etc.^ 

This generalisation of the dissyllabic form is solely responsi- 
ble for the inflection of the singular of the s -aorist which 
manifests vrddhi uniformly. Doubtless, the vrddhi in drduisam 
is due to analogy.^ ^«But in roots ending in f, u and r the original 
types must have been: (1) dissyllabic formation dndisam:^ dntstf 
(2) monosyllabic dnesam:^ dnisV'^ Generalisation took place in 
the singular. We meet the short weak form (as for instance 
dkrsi) of roots in r in the plural but sometimes the long also as 
dktrsaia. There is no trace of the monosyllabic type in h, i. 
Either there is u as in ahusaia, or more commonly we meet with 
^ or 0 , substituted for u, I [cf. Johansson, Kuhn's Zeiischriji 32, 
p. 509.] These dissyllabic root-forms are parallel to ei, 
in their relation to the low grade. Hence a schematic represen- 
tation up to this point is^ 

1. Gf . Sigurd Agreirs Intonation und Auslaut in Slavischen. 

Archives D’ Iitudes Orientales. Published by J.A. Ltindell Volume 
VII, Upsal, 1913, p. 73. cf. also Kretschmer, Indogermanische 
accent ttnd lautstudien. Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 31, 395. 

2. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Section I02d. 

3. Cf. Streitberg, Die Entsteliung der Dehnstufe. Indoger- 
manische Forschungen III, p. 396 (1894). 

4. Carl Darling Buck, op. cit., p. 273. footnote. 

5. Vide C.D. Buck, op. ciU, p. 274, 
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Weak 

strong 


Short 

u 

eu 

ou , , 

Long 

u 

eu 

du contracted. 



em 

oug uncoiitracted. 


There are again forms with long final vowel as Sanskrit prd, 
Greek Latin pie etc. The question is whether in this type 

also, there is yet another contracted form of dissyllabic roots. 
Brugmann advanced the hypothesis that the suffixes e, d and d 
were added to the weakest form of the root as in pi ~e.^ But 
some scholars take the view that it was a phonetic development 
of the dissyllabic root-form parallel to that which resulted in the 
strengthened forms gu, ei, etc. Doubtless, weak forms are 
frequent and these alternate regularly with the long weak grade. 
Skt. Mnd-s by the side of hdird-s, hutd-s by the side of Av. 

zhdtar, jUd-s by the side of jydsyati, jd-nd-ti (but jnd-id-s) by the 
sxdiQ oi jndtiini, sit-md- (but siyd-nd-s) by the side of styd-ya-te. 
Mitchels* revived the theory of direct metathesis to explain the 
phonetic process which resulted in ie-, pie. It is undoubtedly 

possible to have ie from ei and id from di, but if we derive fa 

from a?/ it would certainly belong to tlie a-series^ which is not 

■ ' A 

clearly the case -fa (Lat. idnua), pid (Greek '7rr'^-crofiai),ird (Lat. 
in -ird-re), belong to roots of the e- series (ef, pet, etc.). 

BechteFs theory^ is pele developed to ple^ bhese to pse. 
A strong' evidence which supports this view is the existence of 
m besides eru in pv epvojJ Similarly he seeks; to explain 

pm itom peia {Pefg) Greek ovofMa^ hzt ndmetif Skt. nmna prove 
to us that a dissyllabic root with final o might appear as a mono- 
syllabic form with final n. Nevertheless d is the result of direct 

ablaut to e or in the majority of the forms of the typeg^m 
Lat. ndlus,) 

1. cf. Kretschmer, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 31, 404, 

2. Michels, Metathesis in Indogermanischen. Indoger- 
manische Forschungen IV, 58 S, 1894« 

S. Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 190 ff, 

4. Cf. also, Frohde, zur Jriechischen and lateinischen conju- 
gBXion-Bes^enberyer's Beitrage 9 (1885), p, 122. 
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^^The ■ strongest argument for BechteFs theory is the fact that 
it accounts for the agreement between the monosyllabic and 
dissyllabic forms in the quality of their vowels, an agreement 
which is too marked to be attributed to chance/'^ 

Numerous instances of lengthening (Vrddhi) are met with 

in Sanskrit, iE"^ sia-^ Skt, sthanani) "Lai stare (with the strong 
radical syllable in each case)w^hose etymological connection with 
lE* stg-, is clear -Skt. sthiids, Greek. orraTo?, Lat. status. Gothic. 

staEs (all with the weak radical syllable), iE^' dd-, Skt. disyaii 
(with the strong radical syllable) connected with dgii-, Lat. 
datio (with the radical syllable reduced through lack of accent. 
Yedic maghdtil-s, bhdgaitis show {he vowel of the radical syllable 
entirely lost through further reduction in the third grade.^ A 
convenient schematic representation at this stage would be 
as follows: — ^ 


1 

Grundstufe. 

1 

o-stufe. 

■ 

Reduktions- 

stufe 

Schuwundstufe. 

TbVTJfJbh 

ev^j/ca 
lat. feel 

VCOjJbdcTj 

sacer-dds 

' i 

facto, 

Skr. hiid-s 

Skr. I. pi. 

da-d-hmds 

lat. das 
lith, dovand 

donum, 
SiScojih 
lith duoii 

datus 

Skr, L pL 
da-d-nids 
devd-ita-s. 


^ and u are the result of contraction of i + g and u + 9 as is 
evident from Sanskrit Ipsdmi which is the desiderative of dp 
i-<gp-so) wherein i belongs to the reduplication and g to the 


1. de Saussure (Syst^me prirnitif, 271), considered the 
Greek forms as weak, like Sanskrit Ir, -a, -dm. cf . C.D. Buck, op. 
cit., p, 275 and also p. 280 ff. 

2. B. K. Ray, The Morphology of old English Noun and the 
verb, p. 20. 

3. Holger Pedersen, Hittitisch und die Anderen Indo- 
Europaischen Spraclien= (Det kgl-Danske Videns-kabernes 
Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Middelelser, XXV, 2.) Copenhagen, 
1938, p. 280.. 
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root. “And the parallelism of dhe'. dhg suggests that the weak 
form of dhei was originally dhai, then with contraction dhl (Skt. 

dhuid-sJ"^ 

The two sounds i and ti should have been peculiar in their 
usage inthe PIE tongue. They had both a syllabic and a con» 
sonantal value (Briigmaniiy hii'ze ^rmnm, Wackernagelj 

Aliindische GrammaiiL i. 55). Every IE diphthong had either 
i or w asa component (Brugmann. kurze grarnm, 134-147). These 
sounds were on a par with the nasals and liquids. ^ We meet 
two with either gtina or samprasdrana diphthongs formed by i 
or u in PIE and these exhibit the strong grade, corresponding to 
the weak grade simple vowels. For instance^ ei (Skr. e) eu 
(Skr. d)f er, el^ em, en, je, wCf illustrate the strong grade in the 
f 2 »series, while i and u mark the weak grade. The simple sounds 
are derived from the diphthongs. [VVacknernagel, Aliindische 
GrammaiiL i. 55, Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, Section, 23 (2.) 
B. K. Ray, Old English Morphology, page 21,] 

It is imperative also to recognize iincontracted weak forms 
ig and gn^ tig, Kretschmer assumes such a form to explain 

the Greek nominative singular in ta=Skt. t (ippovaa =Skt. 
bhdranti) and the neuter plural form rpia, A good number of 
roots shoxv an ablaut eif gi and en: guA 

(To be continued.) 


1. Cf. Kretschmer, Indogermanische accent-imd lantstudien 
Ktihn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. XXXI, p. 38 off. Barthlomae, Arm a > 
griech o und die indogermanischen vokalreihen. Bezzenberger's 
beitrage 17, p. 130, 1891, cf. C.D. Buch, op. cit., p. 276. 

2. Hirt, Indogermanische Ablaut 9, Ann. 1 cf. also 
Wackernagel, Aliindische Grammatik i. 57, Macdonell, Ferfic 
Grammar, 22, 

3. IE i and u must have been preserved by the side of the 
reduced vowels. Cf. H. Pedersen, Das Prasens infix n 1893, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen 2, 323 note. 

4. Cf. PerPersson, Wurzelerweiturung 117, and also Wood, 
‘^Reduplicating verbs in Germanic’ Germanic Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago II, 27ff. Brugmann, Der prateritable Bildungs- 
typus ahd hiaz, aisl hst und shd. liof aisl. hlidp. Indogermanische 
Forschungen VI, 1896, pp, 89ff , C. D. Buck, op. cit,, p. 276, 


A NEW INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF 
PA RTH I VENDRAVARMA 

by 

C. SlVARAMAMURTI, M.A., 

Curator^ Archaeological Section, Government Museum, Madras. 

I learnt, a short time back, from Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
of the Madras University that Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi knew of an 
inscribed slab of the Cola period in Mint Street a few yards away 
from where the latter lived some years ago, I met Mr. Kavi and 
requested him to show it to me and he accompanied me every 
time I went to the place where it lay in Peddunaik Street, a 
lane in Mint Stieet, where it was thrown by a superstitious 
milkman from its original place in a small Amman temple there. 
The slab was soon secured for the Museum since as an inscription 
of the time of Parthivendravarman it is of special interest to the 
student of South Indian History. I had contented myself with 
reading the name of the king and year before its acquisition and 
refrained from preparing estampages since that would have 
created a fuss and made the acquisition almost impossible. As 
it was turned on its back while it was removed I noticed there an 
unfinished figure of Jyestha with late Pallava and transitional 
features* 

Parthivendravarman is considered a mysterious figure in 
South Indian History. His exact identity is not yet definitely 
established. Professor K ilakantha Sastri agrees with Mr. 
Krishna Sastri in identifying him with Aditya 11. An inscrip- 
tion styles this king Ko Parakesari Vendradivamiai; sometimes 
he is called Parthivendradivarma^; there are other inscriptions 
where he is called Parthivendradhipativarma^. As Parthivendra 
Adityavarma a name which occurs in one of his inscriptions^^, as 
Parakesariy and as Vira-Pandyan-talai-kondanS, by which title 

L S. 1. 1 ., VoL III, Pt. iii, p. 356. The omission of Parthi is 
in all probability an error of the scribe. 

2. „ „ p. 373. 
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also he is known, he is to be considered identical with Aditya IL^ 
But the ' fact that his name is not found in the genealogy of the 
Colas makes some scholars pause and consider whether after all 
he may not have been a chief under the C5la Kings. But the 
name Parthivendra, if it were a title — possibly it is, considering 
the various modifications it has in different inscriptions of the 
king_need not necessarily be expected in the genealogical list 
where the name of the king, Aditya, has the proper place. 
Perhaps king Aditya even as a prince and viceroy was admired 
by his subjects as Parthivendra, a superior type of ruler or 
Parthivendradhipati, overlord of mighty kings, and, may be, his 
popular title was freely used in inscriptions. No two persons 
could have severed the single head of a Vira-Pandya^ and the 
title Parakesari taken together with the title Parthivendra which 
is prefixed to Adityavarma who is styled VIra-Pandyantalai- 
kondan can establish the identity of the king. Again it is not 
as Parthivendra that he is praised for securing the head of the 
Pandya. As one who accomplished that feat, he is called 
Parthivendradhipati, a title distinctly mightier. But on this 
score we do not doubt that both titles are of an identical person. 
Similarly then, this growth of the title of Aditya cannot obscure 
his right to it. In the region near about Madras have been found 
some inscriptions of this king and this is a new find, but it 
offers no new clue to solve this problem. 

The inscription is dated in the eighth year of the king 
Parthivendra and records the gift of ninety sheep to the temple 
of Mahadeva of Tiruchurathur in Na}adhiramangalam situated in 
Puliyur-kottam. The gift is made by the madhyastha of the 
village named Candrasekhara for maintaining a perpetual light 
in the temple. 

The inscription is in Tamil and is incised in Tamil and 
Grantha letters of the lOtli century A. D. The inscription is in ^ 
a fair state of preservation and the script is interesting from the 
point of view of palaeography. Noteworthy letters are e, ca, na, 
la, ru, va and conjunct consonants with hia' as the first letter., 

1. Dr, Hultzch identifies Parakesari varman 'who took the 
head of Vira-Pandya* (No, 70 of 1900) with Aditya II. S, I. I., 
VoL III, p. 21. 

2, The Kodumbalur chief Bhuti Vikramakesari also claims to 
have vanquished Vira-Pan^ya. Perhaps he helped Aditya. 
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E in ettavadu (1. 3) is almost a circular hoop and has no 
flattened enlongated top. Ca wherever it occurs has a lengthen- 
ed top line which curves into a hoop. It is equally curled even 
at the bottom in some cases as in cca in vacca (1. 8). Na with a 



d ouble arched longish central line is an altogether new type. 
La in vilakku (1. 8) is curved up at its lower end. Ru in 
Tiruccurattur (1. 5) has a double curve for utva. The line 
denoting dirgha for va in cava (1. 9) has a sharp angular projec- 
tion at its bottom. Conjunct consonants beginning with na 
XII-42 
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show the peculiarity that na lends them. Though Grantha is used 
for Sanskrit terms, kha is not used for Candrasekhara. It is 
simply incised Candrasekara though the subtle differentiation 
between Grantha and Tamil ka is maintained as in the case of 
other letters. Similarly ta is not aspirated in madhyastha. The 
following is the text and translation as I have understood it from 
the estampages prepared after its acquisition. 

Text. 

Svasti Sri 

Ko Parthivendravanmarkku ya- 
ndu ettavadu Puliyiir kot- 
taltu Curattur nattu Nayadhi(ra) 
mahgalattu Tiruccurattiir 
Maha^devarkku ivvur madhya- 
stan Candrasekaran(va) 
cca nandavilakku ^ kku c 
cava muva peradu to- 
nnuru iddhammam raksi 
ppa(ii sri)2 padam entalai 
meP candra 


Translation, 

Hail! Prosperity! The eighth year of king Parthivendra- 
varma. Ninety undying and unaging big sheep given for 
perpetual light endowed by Candrakkara, the madhyastha of 
this village, for Lord Mahadeva of Tirucchurattur^ in Nayadhira- 
mahgalamS situated in CurattuniaduS of Puliyur-kdttam the 
blessed feet of him who protects this meritorious foundation (are) 
on my head. This is for as long as the sun and moon shall 

last. 


1. Should be a. 

2. Indistinct. 

3. Indistinct. The last two lines should run melana/idu 
Candradittaval. 

4. Pallapuram (Pallavaram near Madras) is in Curattur- 
nadu S. 1. L, ^ol. 11, p- HL f-n- 3. 

5. There is a Nayadhiramahgalam in Pidavur nadui(S. I. I., 
Vol. II, pp. 326, 338. The name appears to take after the biruda 
or title of a king. 


THE KALIKA (UPA)PURANA 


BY 

V. RaGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D. 

An attempt is made here to present the problems relating 
to the textual material of the Kalikopapurana or simply the 
Kalikapurana (K. P.). as a preliminary to a summary of the 
contents of the K. P. On I, p. 98-b, Aufrecht’s C. C. records 
some mss. of the K. P., but here the entry L. 370, as shown by 
Mitra’s extracts and notes, is a ms. of a different text which is 
mentioned by Mitra as the Candipurana. From Eggeling’s 10. 
catalocrue, we know of still another text called Kalikapurana or 

Satipurana. On p. 22 of Pt. HI of his C. C., Aufrecht notes this 
latter, different text. There are thus three texts, the first known 
as the Kalikapurana and represented by most of the mss. bearing 
that name, the second named the Candipurana represented 
by L. 370 and the third styled by the names Kalikapurana and 
Satipurana and represented by 10. 3344. 

In print, we have the K. P., published by the Vehkatesvara 
Press, Bombay, in 1907, 10., Eggeling, p. 1191-a, notes a 
Bombay edition of this same text inl891, and besides, these, there 
is a Bengali edition of 1910. These three books present the 
same text which is the first of the three texts noticed in the 
previous paragraph. There is of course a difference in the 
number of chapters. The Venk. edn. has 93 chs.; the Bengali 
edn. has 90 chs.; the Bombay edn. of 1891 has 93; 10, 3339 
has 90; Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library, D. no. 2342 
has only 90; No. 901 in the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society has also only 90 chs.; the Tanjore Sarasvafi Mahal 
ms No. 10565, going up to ch. 91 of the text of the Venk. edn., 
must be a text of 93 chs. This slight difference of three chapters 
is due to difference in chaptering, one chapter being split into 
two sometimes, as Eggeling has pointed out. No ms. contains 
more than 93 chs., but Wilson says in his Introduchon to his 
translation of the Visnupurana, that the ms. of the Kalika he 
had, ran to 98 chs, 
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The earliest notice of the nature of the Kalikapurana (K.P.) 
is the translation of the chapter, (71,Venk. edn.), called Balidana- 
vivarana or the Rudhiradhyaya by W. C. Blaquiere in Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. V, 1807. Wilson then gave a brief indication 
of the contents of this K. P. in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Visiiupuraria, pp. Ixxxvii — xc. The K. P. being cited 

frequently in Smrti nibandhas after a certain time, has been 
noticed by Mr. P. V. Kane in his History of Dharmasastra, I. 
Other notices of the K. P. are all scrappy till we come to Mr. 
P. K. Code’s paper on the date of the Kalikapurana, published 
in Vol. X (pp. 289 — 294) of this Journal. In this paper, 
Mr. Code pushed the later limit to the date of the K. P. to 
1000 A. D. on the basis of a reference supplied by me 
(ibid., p. 293). In a paper contributed to the Woolner 
Commemoration Volume, yet to be published, I have drawn 
attention to the indebtedness of the text of the K.P. to Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasambhava as also to Magha’s Sisupalavadha, which 
study, by the way, furnishes the earlier limit to the date of the 
K. P. as A. D. 700. This study was followed up by me with the 
preparation of a summary of the contents of the K. P. as 
available in the Vehk. edn. This summary is published here. 

The K. P. and Smrti Nibandhas, 

It has been pointed out that Dharma sastra nibandhas after 
a certain time begin to quote the K. P. frequently. Hemadri’s 
Caturvargacintamani quotes it a number of times, and earlier, 
Sridatta cites it twice in his Acaradarsa. Prof. K. V. Rangasvami 
Aiyangar drew my attention to the many citations of the K. P. 
in the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara, which Prof. K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar is editing. He also kindly allowed his press- 
copies of some of the kandas of the Kalpataru to be examined by 
me. Of the Nibandhas now known, the Kalpataru of Laksmi- 
dhara is the earliest to utilize the K. P. Of the Kalpataru, I 
could not examine the Vrata, Grhastha, Naiyatakala, Dana and 
Puja kandas; evidently the many excerpts from the K. P. in 
Hemadri’s Vratakhanda and Danakhanda are based on Laksmi- 
dhara’s citations of the K. P. in his Vrata and Dana kandas. 
The Pujaprakasa of the Viramitrodaya (Chowk. edn.), p. 226ff. 
contains long quotations from the K. P. on Mahasnana, Ghrta- 
dhara and Sivajagara, which, again, are evidently based on 
Laksmidhara’s citations of those passages in his Pujakanda. 
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Of the remaining kandas of the Kalpataru, Rajadharma, Moksa, 
Pratistha and Sraddha do not cite the K. P. The six quotations 
in the Vyavaharakanda cannot be present in the K. P. of the 
Vehk. edn., since that text does not contain any portion dealing 
with Vyavahara. The Brahmacarikanda quotes two verses of 
the K. P. on Istapurta, reproduced in the Viramitro daya also. 
The Santikanda contains a long quotation from the K. P. on 
Rudrajapavidhi in which the interlocutors figuring are Sanaka, 
Sanatkumara aud Kavyakuta( ?). There is a single citation in the 
Suddhikanda which is the same as the first passage cited in the 
Acaradarsa (p. 17-a, Venk. edn. isaka. 1826), and w'hich is also 
cited in the Apararka, p. 924 (Anandasrama edn.). The Tirtha 
kanda has a citation from the K. P. bearing on Bhrgupatana at a 
certain holy spot. 

None of these citations can be traced to the text of the 
K. P. available to us in print. The text of the K. P. presupposed 
by these extracts must be a very much more extensive one, 
dealing at greater length with Dharma. The sages Sanaka and 
Sanatkumara figuring in the extract in the Santikanda of the 
Kalpataru are absent in the available K. P. In the citations in 
Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, the interlocutors are sages Trnabindu 
and Anilada, both absent in the available K. P. 

The second citation in the Acaradarsa (p. 50-a); the two 
quotations in the Madanaparijata (Bib. Ind.), pp. 90 and 228 on 
the time (caturdasi) unsuited for Vedic study and on Vaisyavrtti; 
Apararka, p. 15, K.P. on enslaving others by applying a collyrium 
to one’s eyes, p. 226, K. P. on the sin of entering temples with 
shoes, and p. 377, K. P. on Naivesikadana (found also is Dana 
Hemadri); Anantadeva, Rajadharma Kaustubha (GOS.), p. 408 
on Divyamatrka; Viramitrodaya, Rajaniti, p. 30, K. P. praising 
the king and p. 225, K. P. on Dattaputras; quotations in 
Hemadri, Pari^esakhanda— these are not traceable in the avail- 
able K. P. But we are not able to decide from this fact that the 
K. P. available to us is altogether different; for, some of the 
Smrti-coropilers' citations are to be found in our K. P., though 
these belong to works of later ,writers. Viramitrodaya, Samsbara, 
p, 212, K. P. on the necessity of Putra is found in our text of 
the K. P., at the end of the story of Vetala and Bhairava. The 
Suddhikaumudi and the Sraddhakriyakaumudi of Govinda- 
nanda (Bib. Ind.) cites texts from the K. P, found in the Venk, 
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edn. Suddhij p. 246, on Durgotsava, p, 313, on the several kinds 
of damaged cloth unfit for offering; Sraddha, p« 145 on Dipas 
and p. 1 3 on the two kinds of Vardhinasa are to be found in the 
Vehk. ' edn. (ch. 62; ch. 73, sis. 2-3; ch. 73; ch. 71; sls« 16 - 17 )« 
But the Siiddhikaumudi's long citation from the K. P. on days 
and acts of pollution debarring worship of Devi, and two 
citations in the Sraddhakriyakaumiidi, pp. 105 and 356, on 
pollution and spots unfit for rites are not found in the Vehk. 
edn. The quotations on pp. 35, 63, 86, 88 and 99 of Nanda- 
pandita^s Navaratrapradipa (Princess of Wales Sar. Bha. Texts, 
23) are found in the Vehk. edn. of the K. P. 

Attention has been drawn by Mr. Kane^ to the fact that 
some of the Smrti-nibandhakaras like Anantadeva and Nlla- 
kantha^ themselves noted the circumstance, viz.j the absence of 
the texts on adoption said to be from K. P. from the majority of 
the K. P. mss. Did we have, therefore, a longer text of the 
K. P. ? 

It was noted that in the passage from the K. P. cited by 
Laksmidhara in his Santikanda, Sanatkumara figures as an 
interlocutor. This characteristic pertains to the Candipurana 
described under L. 370. It was pointed out that citations in 
Vrata Hemadri show sages Anilada and Trnabindu as inter- 
locutors and this characteristic pertains to the Kalika or Sati- 
piirana under 10. 3344. 10. 3344 is evidently incomplete and so 

we are not able to verify if the topics on which K, P. is quoted 
by Laksmidhara and others, are dealt with in it. Is it probable 
that when these Nibandhakaras refer to K. P., they mean 
all these three texts ? 

In Ch. 20, sis. 42-43 and 51-52 of the K. P., Vehk. edn., 
two texts are cited, the first from the Nliisdstra given by Brahmd' 
to his son and the second from Daksa's Dharmasdstra givtn io 
Ndrada, The latter, I tired to txace in Smrtis ascribed to 
Daksa and Narada and did not succeed. 

The K, P, and NdnyadevaJs Bharaid Bhdsya, 

Laksmidhara wrote under Govindacandra of Kanoj, 
1104 — 1155 A. D. Nanyadeva who cites the K. P. in his Bharata 

l""”' H^ tUDha. 'gas. I, p. 448;;\ 

2, Vya. Mayukha, Kane's edn., p. 114. For other Smrti- 
nibandhas citing the K. P., see Kane. Hist. Dha, gas. I and Kane, 
Vy avahara-mayukha. 
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Bhasya ruled between 1097 and 1133 A. D. and was thus slightly 
earlier. The reference to the K. P. in Nanya's work occurs on 
p, 132-a of the BORI. Ms,, and on p. 298 of its Madras transcript 
(Madras Govt. Ori. Lib. R. 5598). 

(af)3#ttci’T I n'fcT (^Rs) ffPTtrCfgsTr ii” 

To what text does this refer ? The Vehk. edn. of the 'K. P. does 
not deal with or contain the Gita called Rovindaka. Could this 
Gita be in a longer text of the K. P. or in the Candipurana 
(L. 370) or the Satipurana (lO. 3344)? When I examined the 
text of the Bharata Bhasya itself, I found that on p. 296 (Madras 
transcript), Nanya begins the description of the Rovindaka and 
on p. 295, he illustrates it by a music composition beginning 

^ m H'RqfTf qfqRqiscifrg 

etc.’ 

This song with its musical treatment goes op to p. 298, at the end 
of which, Nanya says that the above song belongs to the Kalika- 
purana. But ivhen he begins the song on p, 295, he gives the 
source as the Bhagavatlpurdna. 

^ etc.” 

What is this Bhagavatipurana and is it the same as our K. P. in 
a larger version, or is it 10. 3344 or L. 370, or a text different 
from all these? 

Some of the minor noteworthy subjects of the K.P. 

A summary of the contents of the K. P. as available in the 
Vehk. edn. was prepared because of the interest of the text as a 
Tantrik authority for Saktas, and because of the numerous other 
topics of interest which a puranic compilation would abound in. 
It is possible to mention here only some of these other topics of 
interest: Birth of Kama in ch, I. Birth of the 49 Bhavas, the 
Havas and the 64 arts from Brahma and Sandhya in ch. 2. Birth 
of Agnisvattah, Barhisadah and others of this group in ch. 2. 
Birth of Rati in ch. 2. Birth of Spring (Vasanta) from Brahma’s 
sigh in ch. 3. Birth of ‘Maras’, the forces of Kama, in ch. 6. 
The Natakesvara or Natakasaila, a part of the Himalayas 
where Siva’s dances take place, ch. 7, si. 14 and ch. 53. 
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12 Vralas which Sati observes to propitiate Siva in ch. 9^ 
which, somehow, are not noted by the Smrti nibandhakaras, 
story of how the deluge-clouds ■ were born in ch. IL The 
Vijaya whom we meet in Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava as a 
companion of Parvati is SatFs own sister's daughter — ch, 16. 
Origin of the river in the hades, the Vaitarani in ch. 18. Story 
of how some stars became malevolent in ch. 20. 1008 sacrifices 

and the account of which sacrifice rose from which part of the 
YajSavaraha's body in ch, 32. Description of the Kapala 
Bhairava sect in ch, 36. The birth of Parvati was on Vasanta 
NavamI, at midnight — ch. 42. Her marriage with Siva was on 
Vaisakha Sukla pancami, Guruvara — ch« 46. Dance, music and 
enjoyments during Diirga mahotsava in chs. 62 and 63. The 
Sahara utsava which marks the Vijayadasami day — chs, 62 and 
63. Obscene sexual talks and pranks indulged in the Visarjana- 
celebration of the Durga mahotsava, ch. 63. A story of the 
origins of mountains in ch. 64. Ch. 72, several kinds of wood 
and wooden seats; clothing in different materials. Ch, 73, kinds 
of clothing-material and varieties of stitched and unstitched 
clothing. Ch. 73, sis. 16 ff. 40 kinds of ornaments. Ch. 73, 
sis, 37 ff. Gandha- 5 kinds of perfume. Ch. 73, sis. 40 ff. kinds 
of incense, Chs. 87-91, sage Aurva's discourse to king Sagara 
on Rajaniti and Rajadharma. Ch. 90, same discourse, the 
festival of India's banner. A stiange story of the origin of cattle 
in Ch. 93. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to indicate even briefly 
here, in this introduction, the particulars of the rich Sakta-material 
lying in the K. P. which can be known from the summary. The 
K.P. is a purana of East Bengal and Assam, the only other place 
on the greatness of which the K. P. expatiates being the region 
of the 7andrabhaga river (in the Punjab). The bigger stories m 
digression are; Arundhati-Vasistha, Chs. 19-23. Candra's life, 
marriage with the stars, getting Rajayaksma etc., Chs. 20-22. 
Varaha-avtara story, Chs, 25-32; Kurma-avatara, Chs. 28 and 35; 
Matsya-avatara, Chs. .:^3-34, Story of Narakasura with the sub- 
story of Banasura, Chs. 37-41. 

The K. P. contains some good prayers to Yogamaya or Kali, 
Siva and Visnu. The following are on Yogamaya or Devi: 

Ch. 5, sis. 15-50, 55-63; 

,, 8, ,, 12*27. 
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Ch. 24, sis. 9-27. 

„ 28, „ 32-40. 

,, 42, ,, 19-28. 

„ 80, „ 96-103 (in an irregular metre). 

Prayers to Siva: Ch. 18, Sis. 56-68; Ch, 46, Sis. 14-18; 
Ch. 47, Sis. 86-100. 

Prayers to Visnii: Ch. 22, Sis. 52-70; Ch. 31, Sis. 4-17. 

The Literature known to the K. P. 

As mentioned previously, I have drawn attention elsewhere 
to the fact that the K. P. has utilised Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava 
and Magha’s Sisupalavadha. In the discourse of sage Aurva to 
king Sagara on Rajaniti and Rajadharma, the K. P. expressly 
mentions the works of Sukra and Brhaspati on Rajaniti, at the 
end of Ch. 87, and bases its account of the Indradhvaja festival 
and the Visnu-isti to be conducted by the king on the Visnu- 
dharraottara which it twice mentions in Chs. 91 (Si. 70) and 92 
(Si. 2), as containing the sage’s own previous discourses on these 
subjects. 

Besides these texts, the K. P. must have known a Nitiiastra 
ascribed to Brahman and a Dharmasastra ascribed to Daksa or 
Narada, as has already been pointed out above. 

The other works known to the K. P. refer to the Tantrik 
branch, and are mentioned in the portion dealing with Devi- 
worship beginning with Ch. 54, 

(i) The Sivamrta: In Ch. 54, Sis. 4-5 (quoted in the 
summary below), the K. P. refers to a work on Mahamaya- 
worship called Sivamrta, in 18 Patalas, compiled by Bhairava 
from the teachings he received from Siva, 

(ii) The Vaisnavatantra, Durgatantra, Tripuratantra, 
and Utiaraiantra. These expressions occur in this section 
on Devi-worship; the first name occurs frequently. Are these 
names of works or only names of different techniques of 
worship ? The Vtlaratantra at least sounds like a work-name. 

Whole chapters from Bhairava’s work seem to have been 
incorporated into the K.P. For, though according to the Purana's 
story, Siva must address both Bhairava and Vetala, Bhairava 
alone is addressed in the verses in these sections. Further, one 
of the chapter-colophons of the K. P. is a colophon in part of 
the original: 

XII— 43 
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Ch: 54: =^5:- 

References to a Bhairavatantra are many, but I am not able 
to fix the text which the K. P. has used here. 

A SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
KALIKAPURANAi. 

Ch. 1. SI. 1. Obeisance to Hari (Vasantatilaka); Si. 2. do 
to Maya (Vasantatilaka); Si. 3. do to Adya Purusa (Anustubhs 
from this). Kamatha and other sages ask Markandeya to relate 
to them how Kali, of yore, captivated the heart of Siva who had 
become a Yogin; how Sati was born of Daksa, how She 
abandoned her body as Sati and incarnated Herself as the 
daughter of Himavan, and finally claimed half of the body of 
Siva. 

Markandeya begins the narration : He says that the story 
of these incidents was of yore handed down from Brahma to 
Nai'ada, from Narada to the Valakhilyas, from them to sage 
Yavakrita, from him to Asita and from Asita to himself, 
Markandeya. 

Markandeya’s obeisance to Hari; description of Hari, the 
prime Purusa whom Brahma propitiated and with whose grace, 
Brahma created the beings, through Daksa and other Prajapatis. 
Brahma created also the sages, his mind-born sons, ten in 
number: Marici, Atri, Pulaha, Ahgirasa, Kratu, Pulastya, 
Vasistha, Narada, Pracetas, Bhrgu. The eleventh He created 
from 'His mind was Sandhya, the evening Sandhya, referred to 
as Jayantika Description of her beauty. 

Then Brahma wondered what He could do with her. Next 
moment another beautiful person, this time a male, issued out of 
Brahma’s mind. This was Kama. Description of his beauty. 
Brahma assigned him the duty of making all living beings, 
including the lesser and the greater gods like Himself, slaves of 
his flowery shafts of love. 

Ends Ch. 1 called the birth of Kama. 

Ch. 2. The sages and the Prajapatis give Love the names 
of Manmatha, Kama, Madana, Darpaka, Kandarpa and give his 
arrows power over everything and everybody. 

They give the first-born woman also the name Sandhya. 

L Venkatesvara Steam Press Edn. 
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After thinking for a while, Kama tries his arrows on Daksa 
and Sandhya. He draws his bow, standing in Alidha pose and 
throws the hearts of everybody there, upto Brahma, into the 
thraldom of love towards Sandhya. 

When Brahma is giving expression to his love, there arise 
out of liim^ the 49 Bhavas, Bibboka and other Havas; and the 
64 arts now arise out of Sandhya who is also under the infiuence 
of Kama. Brahma and others begin to pay definite attention to 
Sandhya. Ail this, Siva sees from above and laughs aloud. 
Siva deprecates Brahma and the sages and the Prajapatis for 
succumbing to love, and that towards a daughter (in the case of 
Brahma) and a sister (in the case of others). He reviles Kama 
also who was given power only some minutes back and who had 
used it against the wrong persons. Ashamed on hearing Siva 
speak thus, Brahma controls Himself. Brahma perspires now 
profusely and out of the perspiration rise Agnisvattas, Barhisads 
and the Pitrganas, dark in colour and with lotus-like eyes, 
permanent Yatis averse to Saiiisara. Agnisvattas 64,000, 
Barhisads 86,000. 

Of the perspiration that fell down from Daksa's limbs, 
a damsel is born. Marici and six others control themselves; but 
of the perspiration of the rest, Pitrganas, Somapas, Ajyapas, 
Svakalins, Havirbhuks, and Kayvavahas are born. Somapas are 
born of Kratu; Svakalins of Vasistha; Ajyapas of Pulastya; 
Havismals of Ahgiras. 

Thus, in a way, the Pitrs become sons of Sandhya. 

In the shame caused by Siva's words, Brahma becomes 
angry towards Manmatha, though Manmatha has already with- 
drawn his arrows in his fear of Brahma and Siva. 

Here ends Ch. 2. 

Ch. 3. Brahma curses Manmatha: ^'Since you made me 
ridiculous before the eyes of Siva, you shall perish in the fire of 
Siva's third eye, by similarly trying your valour on Him." On 
Kama's entreaty, Brahma tells Manmatha, that out of his own 
ashes, he will rise again by the grace of the same Siva, when 
Siva marries. Brahma and Siva disappear. 

The excellent damsel born of Daksa's perspiration is Rati 
whom DakvSa gives in marriage to Kama. Description of Rati4 
Kama thinks that with her aid, he could infatuate even Siva. 

1. Metrically and rhetorically, there is in general a poet’s 
finish in all the passages of this Upapurana. 
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Ch« 3 ends with a Malini verse. 

Ch. 4. Ever since Siva pulled Him up, Brahma was feeling 
the humiliation and was thinking of a way to make the Yogin 
Siva succumb to the charms, of a woman. He asks Kama to 
follow Siva wherever He goes and enslave Him by bonds of 
love. But Kama asks Brahma to point out the woman on whom 
he could make Siva dote. ' Brahma sinks into thought and sighs. 
Out of His sigh arises the spring (Vasanta Rtu). Description of 
Vasanta, Brahma gives Vasanta to Kama as his constant 
companion and help. Brahma blesses also that Sriigara and its 
Bhavas, Bimboka and other. Havas and the 64 arts shall aid 
Kama and Rati (Sis. 36-37). Then Brahma sends Kama, Rati 
and Vasanta after Siva and confers with Daksa to create a 
woman. 

Ch. 4 ends here. 

Ch. 5. Brahma says that only Visnumaya is powerful 
enough to attract Siva, that he would pray to tier and that 
Daksa should propitiate Her and request Her to become 
Daksa's daughter and Siva's wife. Daksa agrees; Marici and 
others approve of this. Daksa begins penance on the coast of 
the milk-ocean to see Mahamaya. Brahma prays to Her from 
Mandaragiri. The prayer, Sis. 15-50. She manifests Herslf to 
Brahma, swarthy, beautiful, four-armed, mounted on a lion, with 
sword and lily in her hands and with untied locks of hair. Again 
Brahma sings Her praise, Sis. 55-60. Brahma tells Her the 
purpose of His penance and requests Her to incarnate Herself 
as some woman to captivate the heart of Siva who is a Yogin 
and is averse to the path of Srsti. The continuation of Srsti is 
given as one of the motives by Brahma. Ch, 5 ends here, 

Ch. 6. The Goddess promises to be born as Daksa's 
daughter to entrance Siva and disappears. Brahma meets Kama 
on the way and informs him how he has made Maya consent to 
be born as a woman to captivate Siva. On Manmatha^s query, 
Brahma is about to expatiate on the greatness of Mahamaya, 
But before He begins to do that, he sighs frequently. Out of 
his sighs arise armies of animals, animal-like beings and warriors 
with missiles. They shout ^^kill, kill/' Brahma hence gives 
them the name ^Mara' and gives them to Manmatha as his 
forces, 

Then Brahma . begins the Mahatmya of Yogaraaya. Sis. 
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Ch. 7. Brahma continues his talk with Manmatha: ‘Soon 
Yogamaya will be born as Daksa’s daughter. You continue 
your work by following Siva wherever He goes.’ Kama now 
relates what Siva does and what he (Kama) had done with Him 
up to that time. Kama had been using all his shafts and all 
his power. Among the mountains to which Siva goes like Meru 
and Kailasa, Manmatha mentions one named Natakesvara (SI. 
14.) Manmatha says that he made the birds and animals in the 
places where Siva stayed become amorous, and Madhu (Spring) 
made even trees and creepers feel love. None of these could 
disturb Siva. Kama adds that, with Daksa’s daughter and the 
newly created army, he could attempt again. 

Ch. 7 ends here. 

Ch. 8. Kama goes to Siva’s place. Daksa in penance sees 
Maya or Kali. Daksa’s stotra on Kali, Sis. 12-27. She promises 
to become his daughter to captivate Siva’s heart. She adds that 
the moment Daksa slights Her, She would leave the body. 

Daksa begets a number of sons, who, by Narada’s 
Upadesa, become Viraktas. Daksa then marries Virani, daughter 
of Virana; she is otherwise called Asikni also. Of the Sankalpa 
of the two is born Sati. A stotra on Maya. 

Even as a child, Sati shows Her love for Siva; draws His 
picture and sings His praise. Narada one dpy visits Sati and 
Daksa, and blesses Sati that she would marry Siva. 

Ch. 8 ends here. 

Ch. 9. Sati attains youth and worships Siva. The worships 
of Siva: — 

(i) In Asvina, on the day called Nandaka, with Lavananna 
and Gudanna. 

(ii) In Kartika, caturdagi, with Apupa and Payasa. 

(iii) In Margasirsa, krsiiastami with Yavodana. 

(iv) In Pausa, krsna saptami with Krsaranna in the early 
morning after waking through the whole night. 

(v) In Magha, paurnamasi, similar waking up during the 
night and worship of Siva on the river-bank, after bath and in 
wet clothes. 

(vi) In Phalguna, krsnapaksa caturdasi— Jagarana — 

Bilvarcana. ’ - 

: (vii) In Caitra, sukla caturdasi, worship during day and 

night with Palasa flowers, 
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(viii) In Vaisakha, sukla trtiya^ sustaining herself the 
whole month only on milk, worships Siva with Yavodana* 

(ix) In Jyestha, sukla purnimaratri— fast and worship with 
offer of clothes and Brhati flowers. 

(x) In Asadha, sukla caturdasi, worship with Brhati 
flowers. 

(xi) In Sravana, krsna astami and catiirdasi- — worship 
with offer of pure yajnopavita and clothes. 

(xii) In Bhadrapada, trayodasi and caturdasi — fast and 
worship, with fruit-food on the latter day. 

When Sail finishes this round of Vratas of Siva for a year, 
Brahma and , Visnu go to Siva with Hheir consorts. Brahma 
explains the purpose of their visit; Brahma persuades Siva to 
marry, Siva asks if there is a woman suitable to His yogic 
nature. Brahma mentions Sati, daughter of Daksa. Hari joins 
Brahma in the plea. Siva consents and the tw^o leave Him® 
Kama overhears this conversation and is glad. 

Ch. 9 ends here, 

Ch. 10. Sati performed once again the Nanda vrata in 
Asvina sukla astami, fasting and worshipping Siva. At the end 
of the Vrata, Siva appears before Her. Manmatha now makes 
the two infatuated mutually, with his arrows Harsana and 
Mohana, Siva grants Sati's request to become His wife. Sati 
wants Siva to arrange the marriage through Her father Daksa 
and goes away to Her mother. Siva returns to His place, calls 
forth Brahma and entrusts Him with the further work of 
arranging the marriage. Brahma meets Daksa and arranges the 
marriage. Narada and other sages arrive. 

Ch, 10 ends here. 

Ch, 11. Siva, Brahma, Narada and other sages and gods 
arrive in Daksa's house for Siva's marriage. The marriage takes 
place. Visnu also arrives then. Brahma sees Sati and becomes 
stricken with love; His Tejas falls on the ground and from this 
Tejas of Brahma are born the thundering clouds, Samvarta, 
Avarta, Puskara and Drona, Siva who sees Brahma's misbeha- 
viour, becomes angry, and rushes at Him with the trident to kill 
Brahma. The sages and Daksa try do pacify Siva; Visnu inter- 
feres and points out that Siva, Himself and Brahma are identical 
and hence, Siva should not kill Brahma, Visnu's expatiation on 
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the ultimate oneness of the three deities. Siva desists from killing 
Brahma. 

Ch. 11 ends here. 

Ch. 12— Ch. 13. The elaboration of this oneness of Siva, 
Visnu and Brahma. Description of , creation; the manifestation 
of the trinity, their exploits etc. At the end, repetition of the 
oneness of the three and a plea to Siva to excuse Brahma; and 
Siva excuses. 

Ch. 14. Siva returns to Himavatprastlia with Sati; sends 
away the gods; then asks His ganas to retire and present them- 
selves whenever Siva thinks of them. The ganas retire to 
Mahakosiprapata. Siva and Sati live in happiness. From there, 
the two go to the Mahakosiprapata and spend the time happily. 
Spring manifests itself and Kama arrives there. A fine descrip- 
tion of the Spring. Siva thus spends 24 years. 

Ch. 14 ends here with a Malini. 

Ch. 15. The rains; a fine description of the rainy season 
by Sati. Desire to live in a rainless region. Siva suggests Meru 
or Kailasa, places above the clouds. Descriptions of Meru and 
Kaiiasa. Sati prefers Kailasa. There are some Upajatis and one 
Vasantatilaka in this chapter. 

Ch. 15 ends here, 

Ch. 16. In Kailasa, Siva sported with Sati 10,000 years 
according to gods’ calculation. The two moved from place to 
place, one peak to another in the Himalayas, Meru, the gardens 
of Indra, Agni etc. and Earth. 

Daksa now conducts a large sacrifice to which he invites 
everybody except Siva and Sati. Description of Daksa’s YajSa. 
Some Upajatis. Sati is enraged at the wanton insult offered by 
Her father and, remembering Her previous word to Daksa that 
she would cease to be his daughter when he insults Her, She 
gives up Her life as Sati by yoga (Prana sphota). Before giving 
up Her life, she decides to be born as the daughter of Mena and 
Himavan, to marry Siva again. 

SatFs sister's daughter, Vijaya, weeps over Sati's body. 

Ch. 16, called Sati dehatyaga, ends here. 

Ch. 17, Siva returns after Sandhya- worship in Manasa lake 
and learns the circumstances under which Sati gave up Her life. 
Enraged, Siva rushes to where Daksa performs his sacrifice; 
Siva sends Virabhadra with some Ganas to destroy the sacrifice. 
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Seeing Visnu presenting Virabhadra, Siva Himself enters* 
He plucks the eyes of Bhaga and shatters the teeth of Sun* 
Sacrifice (yajfia) now takes a deer-form and escapes into 
Brahma's world; Siva pursues it; it runs and enters the corpse of 
Sath On approaching Sati’s corpse^ Siva forgets yajfia and 
begins to weep over SatFs body. Last verse in MalinL 

Gh. 17 ends here. 

Ch. 18. When Siva is weeping over SatFs body, Kama^ 
coming there with Rati, shoots Him with his shafts and makes 
Siva mad and rave out 'Sati, SatF. Tears pour down from 
Siva's eyes in floods, and fearing that earth would burst, the gods, 
Brahma and others pray to Sanaiscara. A prayer on Sanaiscara, 
Sis. 13-16. Sanaiscara once stopped the clouds from pouring 
down and so is now asked to hold up Siva's tears. To prevent 
Siva from burning down Sanaiscara, the gods throw a Maya 
over Siva. Sanaiscara holds Siva's tears for a time and then 
deposits them in the mountain called Jaladliaraka. But the 
Jaladharaka splits and the river of Siva's tears flow down to the 
sea from where it reaches finally Yama's place and runs there as 
the Vaitarani. 

Siva, unable to bear His sorrow, lifts up Sati's body on His 
shoulders and goes to the eastern provinces. Seeing Siva walk- 
ing like this in madness, the gods who want Him to be relieved 
of SatFs corpse, enter Sati's body through Maya, render it into 
pieces and make the pieces fall at certain parts of the country, 
for the welfare of the world. 
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The country traversed by Siva bearing Sati's corpse becomes 
Yajnikadesa. Further bits of Sati's body are blown by wind to 
the heavenly Ganges. At each place where a part of Sati's body 
falls, Siva establishes Himself in Lihga-form. And at all these 
places, Brahma and others worship Sati. 
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The Goddess at Devikuta is called Mahabhaga. 
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At the place where Sati’s head falls, Siva sits down to weep; the 
gods approach to console Him but, ashamed to be seen by 
them in that state, Siva transforms Himself at that very place into 
a stone Lihga. Brahma and others extol that Siva-linga. A Siva 
stotra, verses 56-68. On hearing this stotra, Siva rises out of 
the Lihga, but still in sorrow. Brahma again extols Him (longer 
metres are employed here) and requests Him to overcome the 
sorrow for the sake of the world which will not stand Siva’s 
grief. Brahma consoles Siva that Sati will be born again after a 
100 divine years, at the beginning of the Tretayuga, to marry 
Siva again. Siva asks Brahma to keep Him company till He is 
able to be free of His grief fully. Both Siva and Brahma go to 
Kailasa. From there, with other gods joining them, they go to 
another part of the Himalayas, Osadhiprastha, the capital of 
Himavan, where the latter receives them. Unfortunately Siva 
meets Vijaya there, and Vijaya begins to weep for Sati's death. 

Ch. 18 ends here, 

Ch. 19. Siva's grief is aroused, but Brahma again points out 
to Siva the impropriety of His grief. (Longer metres here.) 
From Himavan’s capital, Brahma takes Siva to the solitude of 
the lake Sipra in the east, from which arises river Sipra falling 
into the ocean in the South. A line description of Sipra, 
reminding one of the description of Pampa, in Kiskindha Kanda 
of the Ramayana. 

A digression here on lake Sipra and the river Sipra. The 
waters which the gods sprinkled on the couple when Vasistha 
married Arundhatl collected into the Sipra lake, the god s 
favourite bath, and when the waters became too much, Visnu 
let them out as the Sipra river, holy like the Ganges. Bathing 
during the whole of Karttika in it is very meritorious. A bath 
in it on Kartika paurnamasi is of untold merit. 

A second digression into how Vasistha married Arundhati. 
It is Brahma’s mind-born daughter Sandhya who became 
XII— 44 
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Arundhati and chose Vasistha as her husband. When tempted 
by Kama, Brahma forgot that she was his own daughter, and her 
brothers, the sages also forgot that she was their sister, Sandhya 
felt greatly ashamed and desired to give up that body. She 
wanted to expiate her own sin, for she too felt the evil effect 
of Kama’s shaft; she desired to do penance so that none in future 
fell prey to love soon after birth. She repaired to the Candra- 
bhaga hill for doing this penance. 

Here ends Ch. 19. 

Ch. 20. Brahma now asked his son Vasistha to meet 
Sandhya and dissuade her from the penance. Vasistha proceeds 
to Candrabhaga as a Brahmacarin. He saw there a lake called 
Brhallohita and Sandhya in penance on its bank. From that 
lake and mountain flowed westwards river Candrabhaga towards 
the sea in the South. 

A digression into how the river Candrabhaga began to flow, 
(si. 17 ff.) how the lake Brhallohita was formed and why the hill 
came to be called Candrabhaga. Since Pitamaha apportioned 
(Bhaga) Candra as food for Devas and Pitrs on that hill, the hill 
took the name Candrabhaga. The story of this is then set forth 
in detail, 

Daksa gave his daughters, the 27 stars, Asvini etc., as wives 
to Candra, but Candra spent his time only wdth one of them, 
Rohini. At this, the other 26 star-wives grew angry and accused 
Candra of the sin of abandoning legally wedded wives. The 26 
stars point out that for the sake of the happiness of many, one, 
viz., Kohini, could be killed, and that there was the authority of 
Brahma for it. 

30 ^1 I 

cT5r; t u 

^ {{ 42-43. 

But Candra saved Rohini from the 26 sisters. The stars accused 
Candra of sinful neglect of virtuous wives with a Smrti-texl, 
given by Daksa to Narada:*— 
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and so on. The authority cited goes up to verse 61. On 
hearing this harsh outspoken criticism, Candra cursed Krttikil 
and the two next stars to become malevolent and Krttika and 
the other eight UttaraphalgunI, Bharani, Ardra, Magha, 
Visakha, Uttarabhadrapada, jyestha and Uttarasadha as unsuited 
stars for starting on a journey, j^atra. The 26 stars then 
reported the matter to their father Daksa. Daksa thrice warned 
Candra of the sin of neglecting his other wives, and when he found 
Candra still resorting only to RohinI, Daksa grew enraged. Out of 
Daksa’s nostrils issued forth the malady called ATiksma which 
Dak.sa directed towards Candra so that Candra might be eaten up 
day by day. This disease is called Rajayaksma since its first 
victim w'as Raja, moon. Ksaya caught the moon; and when the 
moon began waning, herbs began failing and consequently sacri- 
fices were hindered. Starvation seized the gods when sacri- 
fices stopped. Rains failed as a result of this and famine 
descended on earth. In the famine, Dharma began to disappear 
and evil increased. Unable to understand this cosmic disturb- 
ance, the gods sought Brahma who informed them of how and 
why Daksa cursed Candra. 

Here ends Ch. 20, 

Ch. 21. On Brahma’s advice, the gods sought and prayed 
to Daksa who said that if Candra would become impartial to all 
his wives, Candra could wax half a month, though waning for 
the rest of the days. The gods carried this message to Brahma. 
Brahma with all the gods including Candra went to Candrabhaga 
hill and did ablution in lake Brhallohita. The lake possessed medi- 
cinal water and Candra was freed from Yaksma after a bath in it. 
Brahma restored the lost digits (Kalas) to the moon. The Raja- 
yaksma now asked Brahma to assign an abode for its stay. 
Brahma assigned the following persons as legitimate victims for 
Yaksma, vis., those who during day, twilight and night cohabit 
with' women. Candra was still weak, and to give him the neces- 
sary tonic, Brahma assigned to him a portion of the Purodasa of 
the sacrifices, next to the shares of Prajapati, Indra and Agni. 
Brahma further assured Candra that his body would attain its 
previous perfection at the end of The next great churning of the 
milk-ocean. Meantime, Candra will wax and wane. Detailed 
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arrangements for this waxing and waning were then, made. One 
of the 16 digits was given to Siva who placed it on his head. From 
this Candra were Havya and Kavya to be produced. The Pitrs 
satisfy themselves with Kavya on the afternoon of the Amavasya 
day. The Devas satisfy themselves with havya. Thus was 
Candra apportioned on the Candrabhaga hill between Devas and 
Pitrs. 

He who listens to this story will be freed from consumption. 

Here ends Ch. 21. 

Ch. 22. Where Candra was first washed on the Candra- 
bhaga hill, there arose the river Sita; it fell in the lake Brliallo- 
hita and flowed out westwards into the sea as the river 
Candrabhaga. The digression ends here. 

§1. 17. The story of Vasistha-Arundhati marriage is 
resumed: Vasistha met Sandhya doing penance on the Candra- 
bhaga hill and desired to know the cause of her penance. 
At her request, Vasistha imparted to her the Visniimantra. His 
first description of Visnu echoes the Visnusahasranama of the 
Mahabharata — 

% qi%5r: | 

q^qr q: ii 

Vasistha then disappeared. Sandhya propitiated Visnu with that 
Mantra and her penance. Sis. 52-70, Sandhya’s hymn to Visnu; 
Salini, Anustubh, Upajati etc. Visnu appeared before her. 
She asked of Him that beings should not become prey to love 
soon after their birth, that she should be the world’s first 
Pativrata and that whoever looked at her in lust should lose his 
manliness. Visnu ordained that men and women would begin 
loving only after attaining youth and granted her the other 
requests. Visnu told her also that sage Medhatithi was conduct- 
ing a sacrifice in that same hill and that, thinking of that person 
whom Sandhya would like to have as her lord, she might give up 
her body in the sacrificial fire of Medhatithi. Visnu then touched 
Sandhya and she became Purodasa in her body. Unperceived 
by any, and thinking of Vasistha as fit to be her lord, Sandhya 
entered the fire. Her being went up to the sun who divided her 
into two, morning Sandhya and evening Sandhya, the former 
delighting the devas, the latter, the pitrs. From there she was 
reborn through the fire as a beautiful daughter to Medhatithi 
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during his sacrifice. She was called Arundhati because she 
never would hinder Dharma ! Ch. ends in Vasantatilaka. 

Here is finished Ch, 22. 

Ch. 23. Arundhatrs life on the slopes of the Candrabhaga 
hill, in Medhatithi^s hermitage. The pond in which she sported 
became the holy Arundhatitirtha. Expatiation on the great 
merit of bathing in Kartika in the Candrabhaga, Brahma 
directed Madhatithi to send Arundhati to Savitrl and others for 
education. Accordingly, Arundhati receives instruction from 
Savitrl, Gayatrl, Sarasvati, Drupada and Bahula who descended 
to her everyday from the Sun. There in Manasacala, while yet 
undergoing tuition, Arundhati, attained youth; she met Vasistha 
and the two fell in love. The gods knowing this arranged their 
marriage, after bringing Medhatithi there. The waters poured 
on that occasion took seven branches and became seven lakes 
and seven rivers: Sipra from Sipra; Kausiki from Mahakosi; 
Mahanadi from UmM^setra; Kaveri from lake Kavera; Gomati 
from Mahakala; Sarayu from Hamsavatara; Iravati from the 
south of Himalayas, near Khandavaranya. 

The recital of this story of Vasistha- Arundhati marriage is 
meritorious during Pumsavana, journey and Sraddha. Last 
verse in Malati. 

Here ends Ch, 23. 

Ch. 24. With the above ch. ended the digression into the 
story of the lake Sipra and river Sipra. Siva’s story is resumech 

Siva is sadly sitting on Sipra’s banks. The gods pray to 
goddess Sati or Yogamaya. Stotra on Sati^ Sis. 9-27. As a 
result of the prayer, Yogamaya withdraws herself from Siva’s 
heart. Visnu gets into Siva’s mind and presents to Siva’s 
vision the creation, preservation and dissolution of the worlds. 
Siva gets composed and enters Yoga, The gods retire. The 
sages ask Markandeya to describe how Visnu conducted creation 
etc., and how the world is said to be ^‘Nissara”, worthless. 

Here ends Ch. 24, 

Ch. 25. Description of Varaha, the Adisarga, i.e, the 
primary creation; then of the Pratisarga, or secondary creations, 
with their dissolutions. Description of time, starting from 
<wink’; man’s time-measure; god’s time-measure etc. The great 
God is beyond time. Description of Pralaya or dissolution, 
before creation. This secondary dissolution is called Prakrtilaya. 
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Ch. 25 ends here. 

Ch. 26. Adisrsti from God who is Himself Time. Puranic 
Sarhkhya account of evolution. Varaha-avatara story and 
Varahakalpa. 

Ch. 26 ends here. 

Ch. 27. The secondary creations (Pratisargas) begun by 
the Prajapatis, Manu, Daksa, Marici etc. From Virat Manu 
appeared; from Manu, seven lesser Manus, Svayambhuva, 
Svarocisa, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata, Caksusa and Vaivasvata. 
These created profusely. This creation comprehends animals, 
men and semi-divine beings, sages and the gods. 

Ch. 27 ends thus. 

Ch. 28. Definition of a Manvanlara and an account of 
Pralaya closing a Manvantara. The Lord now takes the Kurma 
form to bear the globe going down in this deluge. The Lord 
goes to sleep bearing the Earth. Brahma sees the Lord in sleep, 
Yoganidra, prays to Yoganidra, Sakti. Sis. 32-40, hymn to 
Yogaraaya. Yogamaya then issues out of Visnu in Rajasa form. 
Then starts creation as of yore. 

Ch. 28 ends thus. 

Ch. 29. The world thus created and dissolved is therefore 
Nissara, pithless. The first Sara or Being of permanence is 
Brahman of the form of knowledge. The other Sara is Dharma 
which is the means to attain the Permanent. Sis. 7-13, a fine 
harangue on Dharma as the one supreme thing in the world. 
Everything else in the world is Nissara. 

Ch. 29 ends thus. 

Ch. 30 Visnu revelling in his boar-form with Earth and 
producing young ones; Siva derides Visnu and asks him to give 
up that boar-form. 

Ch. 31. The Gods pray to Visnu; Sis. 4-17, prayer to Visnu. 
Visnu is pleased to give up his boar-form and asks Siva to kill 
his boar-form, on which Siva takes the Sarabha-form. Fight 
between Varaha and Sarabha. There is confusion here, when 
towards the end the Varaha is called Narasimha. Really it is the 
Narasirhha-avatara of Visnu that Siva puts down as Sarabha. 
There is a description of Siva’s attendants. 

Ch. 31 ends here. 

Ch. 32. How the Varaha became Yajnavaraha, the Sacrificial 
boar: jyotistoma was born of its brow — nose juncture; similarly 
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Vahnistoma, Vratyastoma, Paunarbhavastoma, Vrddhastoma, 
Brhatsfoma, Atiratra, Vairaja, Adhyapana, Brahmayajfia, Tarpana, 
Homa, Devabali, Bhutayajna, Nryajna, Atithipuja, Snana, Nitya- 
yajna, Vajimedha, Maliaraedha, Naramedha (these sacrifices in- 
volving Pranihimsa were born of the boar’s lowest part, the feet), 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Pratistha, Utsarga, Dana, Sraddha, Savitri- 
yajna (these from the boar’s very heart), Samskaras, Prayascittas, 
Raksassatra, Sarpasatra, Abhicarika, Gomedha, Vrksayaga (these 
from its hoof), Mayesti, Paramesti, Agnisoma, Naimittika- 
yajnas done during Samkranti etc., Dvadasavarsika, Tirthapra- 
yoga, Asauca, Arka, Atharvana, Samkarsana, Rcotkarsa, Ksetra- 
yajna, Pancamarga, Atiyojana, Lihgasamsthana, Herambayajha 
— 'all told, 1008 sacrificial rites arose from the different parts of 
the body of the Yajnavaraha. The saci'ificial utensils and other 
paraphernalia also came , out of Its body. The sacrificial fires 
came out of the bodies of Its sons. 

Ch. 32 ends thus. 

Ch. 38. The Akalikapralaya that followed the Varahakalpa. 
Sage Kapila’s request to Manu for a piece of land for doing 
penance; Manu’s refusal; Kapila’s anger and curse calling forth 
a deluge. The story of the Matsya-avatara. Manu sights the 
fish, in this account, at Badari. 

Ends ch. 33. 

Ch. 34. Continuation of the story of the Fish-incarnation. 
Sis. 22-33 Manu’s prayer to God Matsya. 

Ch. 34 ends. 

Ch. 35. The Lord takes the Kurma-incarnation to make 
even the surface of the earth at the end of the above Akalika- 
pralaya. The rest of the creation is completed by Nara-Nara- 
yana. When herbs grow, sacrifices begin. Daksa’s daughters 
marrying Kasyapa and furthering creation. The tribe of Aditi 
and Diti, devas and asuras; and other classes of beings. 

Ch. 35 ends with this. 

Ch. 36. Siva gives up his Sarabha-form. Out of the main 
body of Sarabha comes Kapalabhairava. The Kapalika sect is in- 
cidently described with their rites: Mamsa mastiska medo homa, 
Suraya-pujana, Naramariisabali, Rudhirapana, Suraparana, Kapa- 
ladharana and Vyaghracarmadharana. The form of Kapala- 
bhairava is red, eighteen-armed, red-eyed and He is always sport- 
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ing \vith the Nayikas, Kali, Pracanda and others. He is also 
called Smasanabhairava and Mahabhairava. His worship with 
flesh, liquor etc. is done on Caitra sukla caturdasL 

Ch. 36 ends here. 

Ch. 37. Here begins the stories of Naraka, son of Varaha 
and Bhumi, born an Asura because begotten by Varaha on a 
Rajasvala mother. 

Sis. 15-22, Bhumi’s prayer to Varaha. Earth conceived but 
at God Varaha’s direction, did not deliver. 

Ch. 3^. King Janaka of Videha had no issue. Hearing of 
king Dasaratha, similarly issueless, getting sons through sacrifice, 
Janaka starts a sacrifice. Earth gave birth now to Sita and pres- 
enting her to Janaka, told him that after Havana and his tribe were 
destroyed through Sita, She (Earth) would give birth to a son and 
that Janaka should bring up that son till his youth. Havana and 
his tribe were killed and Earth yielded to Janaka, her son Naraka, 
begotten by Varaha. Visnu (Varaha) appeared, told Earth that 
their son would rule the country of Pragjyotisa so long as he 
remained a normal man, and disappeared. 

Ch. 39. Janaka brought up Naraka for 16 years and then 
Earth and Visnu took him through the waters of the Ganges 
to Kamarupa or Pi-agjyotisa where he was made king. 

The country of Kamarupa was at that time peopled by red- 
coloured hunters, Kiratas, with shaven heads and living on flesh. 
Naraka killed their chief, Ghataka. Naraka was mounted on a 
white elephant. 

“Karnakhya is the form of Goddess Yogamaya here; here 
flows river Lauhitya. Rule from the city of Pragjyotisa.’ 
Having said this to Naraka, Visnu disappeared. 

Naraka drove the Kiratas beyond river Karatoya and settled 
Brahmanas on the land. Visnu then secured as Naraka’s wife 
Maya, daughter of the Vidarbha king. He was worshipping 
Kamakhya on the hill Nilakuta. King Janaka paid a visit to 
Naraka, 

Here ends Gh. 39. 

Ch. 40. Story of Bana ruling at Sonitapura, a friend of 
Naraka. Bana’s friendship turned Naraka also into a demon. 
Naraka prevented Vasistha from worshipping Kamakhya. The 
Goddess left the temple as a protest against the treatment given 
to Vasistha. Bad times overtook Naraka, and Bana was informed 
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of all these. At Bana’s suggestion, Naraka propitiated Brahma 
with penance for boons. Bana then suggested that Naraka 
should attack Indra. 

Ch. 40 ends here. 

Ch. 41. Naraka begets four sons. Hayagriva, Mura and 
other celebrated demons join Naraka who begins to oppress the 
gods, sages and others. 

Meantime at the god’s request, Naraka’s father, Visnu, 
descends as Krsna to do away with all demons including Naraka. 
A rapid resume of Krsna’s exploits. Krsna kills Naraka and 
crowns his son Bhagadatta as king. 

Ch. 41 ends here. 

Ch. 42. Now the story of Sati becoming Parvati, daughter 
of Himavan is taken up. 

Mena worships Yogamaya. The worship starts on Caitra 
Astami and goes for 27 days. Thus she worships for 27 years. 
Kali appeal's. Si. 19-28, Mena's prayer to Kali. Kali consents 
to become her daughter. 

Parvati is born in Vasanta, Navami, midnight. Story and 
expression follow Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava. 

Ch. 43-46. Story and expression follow Kalidasa’s Kumara- 
sambhava. Hence I indicate here only one or two points 
deserving note; In Ch. 44, after burning Kama, Siva smears 
His body with Kama’s ash. The fire which came out of Siva’s 
third eye and burnt Kama is made into Badabagni and assigned 
to the sea by Brahma. Ch. 46. Sis. 14-18, the seven sages’ 
hymn to Siva. Siva’s marriage with Parvati took place on 
Vaisakha Sukla PaScami, Guruvara when Candra was in Uttara- 
phalguni and Surya in Bharani. 

Ch. 46 ends with this. 

Ch. 47. The story of how Gauri or Kali won half of Siva’s 
body. This is given to Markandeya as narrated by sage Aurva 
to king Sagara. Sagara asks Aurva to discourse to him on this 
story and on how one should conduct himself, treat one’s wife, 
son etc., on Sadacara and Rajaniti. 

SI. 32 begins the story of Kali or Gauri who enjoys her 
honeymoon. Once Kali meets Apsarasas and feels ashamed of 
Her own dark complexion, on which Siva bathes Her with the 
waters of the Ganges on His head and makes Her white (Gauri). 
Sis. 86-100, Parvati’s prayer to Siva requesting Him to change 
XII— 45 
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Her complexion. Another time, Gauri sees Herself mirrored in 
Siva's heart but mistakes the image for a rival woman. To put 
an end to any such embarrassment in future, Siva makes Her 
part of His body. 

Ch. 47 ends here. 

Chs. 48, 49. Aurva then gives the story of two ganas of 
Siva, Bhairava and Vetala. For this the birth of Skanda is given 
in detail. 

Once the ganas, Bhrhgi and Mahakala, posted at the gate, 
had to see Parvati in slipt garment. She curses them to be born 
as mortals for this sin, but since it was more Her fault, the ganas 
insist on Siva and Parvati too becoming mortals. Siva is born 
as Candrasekhara, son of king Pausya. 

Ch. 50. To marry Him, Parvati is born of an Iksvaku king, 
Kakutstha, named Taravatl. Her Svayamvara, marriage with 
Candrasekhara and happy life at Karavirapura. 

Ch. 51. Two sons, Tumburu and Suvarcas, are born to 
Citrahgada, Taravati’s sister and a sage named Kapota. The 
story of Citraugada’s birth. 

Chs. 52-53. Kapota wanted Taravatfs company. She 
saved herself by sending Kapota her unmarried sister. But the 
sage saw the deceit and cursed that Taravati would beget two 
ugly sons with monkey-faces. So Bhrhgi and Mahakala are 
born to Her as Vetala and Bhairava. 

Vetala and Bhairava go for penance. Kapota tells them of 
the sanctity of Varanasi as a Sivaksetra. 

Difference between Ksetra and Pitha. In a Ksetra, God is 
less manifest and blesses only after some time, but in a Pitha, 
He is more present and blesses immediately. 

The Mahatmya of the Siva Pitha in Kamarupa near Kara- 
toyanadi, where Parvati also resides on the Nilagiri. Account of 
Siva’s Asrama in the North-east on the hill called Natakasaila. 

Vetala and Bhairava go to Natakasaila to worship Siva. 
There is a Tirtha there called Nandikunda; and there is also 
Sandhyacala in the South from which flows river Kanta, where 
Vasistha is stationed. Vasistha imparts to Vetala and Bhairava 
five Mantras — Sammada, Sandoha, Nada, Gaurava and Prasada. 
From there the two go to Natakasaila, so called because Siva is all 
the time dancing there with His ganas and Kinnaras; and there is 
incessant music. The Natakasaila is of the form of an umbrella. 
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Chatrakara. The two worship Siva there. Sis, 183- 501^ prayer 
by the two to Siva, The two are given divine forms and asked 
to propitiate ParvatL 
Ch. 53 ends here. 

Ch. 54. The two tell Siva that they knew not any Mantra or 
method to propitiate Mahamaya or ParvatL Siva imparts to 
them Devl-mantras and methods of Devi-worsliip. 

This, the Parana says, is the teaching which later, Bliairava 
put in the form of the work called Sivaniria in 18 Patalas, with 
Nirnayavidhi and Kalpa. (SI. 5). 

i 

ii « n 
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King Sagara asks sage Aurva to give in a short compass what is 
contained in the 18 sections of this work by Bhairava. 

1, The Astaksaramantra of Maha Maya VaisnavL 

^ 3T§|c^: 

I 

Ch. 54 ends with a description of this Mantra. The colophon 
implies that the text of Bhairava in 18 Chs. has been incorporated 
into this section of the Kalikapurana, in a short form. 

# 

ms^i \ 

Ch. 55. Account of the worship with the same Mantra 
continued. 

Colophon does not mention Mahamayakalpa etc. 

Ch. 56. Same subject continued. Materials for the worship 
are given. Among fragrant pastes for smearing (Anulepana), 
we find, besides sandal, Kaliyaka and Kiii'ca, and in the incense- 
list we find Yaksa-dhupa, Prati(Patri)vaha, Pinda-dhupa,Golaka- 
dhupa, Agaru and Sindhuvara. 

Ch. 57. Same subject. Balidana etc. to Mahamaya. 

Ch. 58. The Kavaca of the above-given Mantra. 

Ch. 59. The Anga- mantras of Devi, her Pujasthanas, the 
Uttararoantras and the Kavacas of all these. 
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60, The Uttarataniraf supplementing the Demtantra 
described in the previous Ch. 

Then Karaakhyamahatmya. 

CI1/6L The Ahga>mantras. The Durga-mantra for wor» 
ship on the Sukla PancarrJ, Astami and Navami in Makaramasa, 
Other occasions for this worship are: 

Caitra Sukla Astami: — with Asoka flowers. 

Jyestha ,, . and Navami — Upavasa; worship; 

Tilanna^ Modaka etc. Then Argliya on the Dasami. 

Asadha and Sravana Sukla Astami — Pavitraropana. 

Then this Pavitraropana is described in detail. 

With this ends ch. 61, 

Ch. 62. Diirga raahotsava. The Asvayiij Astami and 
Navami are called Mahastami and Mahanavaroij both sacred to 
DevL^ Worship of Devi in Jyestha and Prosthapada months. 
The Durga Navaratra. On the first eight days, Devi was feasting; 
on the battlefield of Rama and Ravana; when on the Navami, 
Ravana was killed, Devi was worshipped on that day and on 
the following Dasami, with Nirajana etc. Dance, music, games 
and other enjoyments mark the festival A second association 
of old which' the Navaratri commemorates is Indra's worship 
and Nirajana of Devi on the Dasami on the death of Ravana. 
The Ch. then proceeds to narrate the other legend' of Navaratri, ' 
viz,, the killing of Mahisasura by Devi. ; (Sis, 53 ff.) The story 
of Mahisasura., , 

Ch. 63, Devi had also joined Siva in destroying Daksa’s 
sacrifice; at the end, the gods ■ worshipped Devi. The Navaratri 
is a perpetuation of this worship also. 

earlier also, 'the ■ Vijayadasaml is said to be mark- 
ed by Sahara Uisava, The ^sending away of DevF on the 
Dasami must be done by Sumangalis and maidens, courtezans 
and dancers, with music and dance. Fried gram, flowers, frag- 
rant dusts and pastes and waters are thrown by people on each 
othePs bodies, and obscene, sexual talk and pranks should be 
freely indulged in. The Goddess will be angry with him who 
does not mix in this shameless talk and play. 

Then is described the worship of the Astayoginis, 

Ch® 63 ends here. 
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Ch. 64. Kamakhyamahatmya, the greatness of Goddess 
Kamakhya at Nilakrita hill. The Dainandinapralaya; origin of 
Madhu and Kaitabha, the two demons; the origin of mountains; 
Siva and Brahma became mountains; the Siva-mountain, 
Bhasmacala, became the Kubjikapitha, i. e, the Nilakuta hill. 
The Yoni which fell from Sati’s body turned into stone and 
became the seat of Kamesvari. The Pithas of the 8 yoginis. 

Ch. 64 ends thus. 

Ch. 65. On the five forms of Kamakhya. 

Ch. 66. Devi worship according to Vaisnavai antra continued. 
Then the 64 yoginis and their worship. 

Ch. 67. Worship of Devi’s adjuncts continued. 

Ch. 68. Description and worship of the form Kamesvari. 
Puja according to the Tripuratanira, which is mentioned in Sis. 
59 and 69. The colophon calls this Ch. Tripurajapa. 

Ch. 68 ends thus. 

Ch. 69. Saradapitha and worship of this form named 
Sarada. Sarada is said to be so called, because of her being 
worshipped in Sarat. This worship is according to three tantras, 
Vaisnavl, Uttara and Durga, 

Ch. 70. Namaskara, Mudra, Balidana and Matrkanyasa. 
Mudras are 108 of which 55 are to be used in worship. The 
remaining Mudras, 53, are used in gathering several kinds of 
objects, in code-communication and in dance, Dravyanayana, 
Sahketa and Natana. The Yaisnaviiantra is cited in this section 
also. (Sis. 58-60.) 

Ch. 70 ends with Mudras. 

Ch. 71 . Balidana as given in the Animal- 

sacrifice. Human offering. Durgatantra is also cited (Sis. 152). 
The colophon calls the Ch. Balidanavivarana. 

Ch. 72. The 16 (sodasa) Upacaras: Several kinds of wood 
and wood-made seats. Clothes in different materials. Nine kinds 
of deer yielding skin for seat or clothing. 

Ch. 73. Kinds of clothing, cotton, wool, silk, tree-bark. 
Two kinds of dress Syuta, stitched and Asyuta, unstitched. Utta- 
riya, Uttarasanga, Nicola, Modacelaka and Paridhana are five 
Asyutas. Sanavastra, Nisara, Atapavarana, Candataka and Adrsya 
are five Syutas. 
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Sis. 16 ff. Ornaments; 40 kinds of ornaments: Kirlta, Siro- 
ratna, Kundala, Lalatika, Talapatra, Hara, Graiveyaka, Urmika, 
Pralambika, Ratnasiitra, Uttangota(?), Rksamalika, Parsvadyota, 
Nakhadyota, Angiillcchadaka, Jutalaka, Manavaka, Murdhatara, 
Talantika, Angada, Bahuvalaya, Sikhabhusana, Sikhalingin(?), 
Pragandabandha, Udbhasa, Nabhipura, Malika, Saptaki, Srnkhala, 
Dantapatra, Karnaka, Urusuca. Nivi( ?), Mustivardha, Prakir- 
naka(?), Padangada, Haiiisaka, Nupura, Ksudraghantika, Sukha- 
panta(?). 

Sis. 37 £f. Gandha. 5 kinds of perfume- powder, paste, 
melted, liquid extract, extracted from animals like Kasturi. 
Mention is made of some of the perfumes coming under each of 
the 5 classes. E. g. Kaleyaka, Candrabhaga. 

5ls. 40ff. Dhupas: Yaksadhupa, Vrksadhtipa, Sripista, Agaru, 
Jharjhara, Patrivaha, Pindadhupa, Sugo|a, and Kantha. Vrksa- 
dhtipa is given as Vrkadhupa and Patrivaha as Putrivaha also. 

Ch. 74. Naivedya and Bhaksyavisesas. Of the 16 Upacaras 
it is a pity, Tauryatrika is just mentioned and is not described at 
any length. 

Ch. 75. Pradaksina namaskarau. 

Ch. 76. Kamakhyamahatmya continued. How Kamakhya 
forced Visnu and Garuda to worship herself. Sis. 42-64, Kama- 
khya-kavaca stotra. 

The colophon calls this Ch. Kamakhyakavaca-mahatraya. 

Ch. 77. Matrkanyasa. 

Ch. 78. Yonimudra; 8 kinds. Some Mantra and Yantras. 

Ch. 79. Purascarana; Sis 28-66 Tripura-kavaca; The white 
manifestation of Tripura as Sarasvatl and her worship. 

The colophon calls the Ch. Tripura-kavaca. 

Ch. 80. 4 kinds of Mantra, Siddha, Susiddha, Sadhya, 4th?; 
on the Mantra-aksaras; on Mantra-cakra. 

Siva’s discourse on Devi-worship to Vetala and Bhairava 
ends (76). The two return to Vasistha and then proceed to 
Nllakuta and worship Kamakhya as taught by Siva. Their 
prayer to Devi, (Sis. 96-103) partly in an irregular metre. They 
regain their divine forms. 

Siva shows them in person the several sacred sports on the 
Nilacala; the Guha of Kamakhya; His own Guha; the Kamapitha, 
he river Kharatoya; His own Linga called Jalpisa; Nandikunda 
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and Mahakiiiida; river Suvarnamanasa; DevTs shrine; river 
Jatoda where a bath in Caitra-Sita-Astami is of great 'merii; 
river Trissrota, which was the Ganges of the Tretayuga; rivers 
Sitaprabha,! Navatoya, Agada, etc. 

Chs. 81-86. The other holy spots around Kamakliya shrine. 
The description of these places gives rise to many stories, one of 
which (Chs, 85-86) is the story of Parasurama. 

Ck 87. A few verses on a few other ganas of Siva, Bhrhgi 
etc. Then begins sage Aurva's discourse on Dharma or Niti. 

Indriyanigraha most essential for kings; the qualities 
which a king should acquire; the four Upayas: Arisadvarga 
(kama etc.) must be won; the king should avoid Vyasaiias, Stri, 
Mrgaya etc. Yana, Asana, Asraya, Dvaidha, Sandhi, Kosa, Jana- 
pada, Danda; Krsi, Vanijya, Durga, Astavarga, Caras, Upadha; 
Durga and its several kinds; how the king should treat the 
womenfolk of the palace as also his sons. At the end of the Ch. 
Sukra and Brhaspati are mentioned as having written on this 
subject extensively. 

Ch. 88. Saddcdra, Description of Sadacara, the general Dhar- 
mas which a king should observe, Yajana, Adhyayana, Deva- 
pujana, Sraddha, Pitrtarpana, Maitra, and other duties which the 
king as a Grhastha must fulfil. He must see that every citizen 
observes his Dharma and there is no Dharmasankara. 

In Sarat, Mahastami, the king must worship Durga and 
conduct Nirajana on the Da&mi. In Pausa-trtiya, the king 
must do Pusyabhisecana. In Jyestha, Dasahara, the king must 
do Visnu-isti. When Surya is in Sithha, in §i“avana, in 
Dvadasi, the king must conduct Sakrapuja. 

Then, a description of Nirajanavidhi in Asvina Sukla-paksa. 
Worship of a horse, the Dikpalakas, other Devas, and Homa for 
seven days. On the seventh day, worship of Re manta, son of 
Surya. Santikarman for the King's Caturahgasainya, Vaji- 
nirajana. 

Ch. 89. Pusyasnanavidhi. This is also a Santikarman to 
ward off several kinds of evil. 

Ch. 90. Sakradhvaja festival to be conducted by a king for 
ensuring victory for himself. This is celebrated when Surya is 
in Sirhha, /. e, Sravana. Uparicara Vasu started this, during the 
rains, on the dark Dvadasi. First, cutting of the tree for the flag- 
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pole; then in Bhadrapada-Sukla-Astamiy the flag-pole 
must be bropght to the Vedi. The best and highest pole is 
to measure more than 42 hastas or 52 hastas. Five images of 
maidens should be established to represent Indra, and other 
women images are also to be there, called Sakra-matrkas. The 
measurements for these images are given. The banner has to be 
tied to the pole on SiikJa-Ekadasi. On Dvadasi, worship of this 
pole which represents Indra. The whole flag with pole is then 
raised (sakra-dhvaja-utthapana) with hymns on Indra. Bells, 
chowries and garlands are tied to this flag. A state-officer with 
an architect should raise Indra's banner. 

Utiaratanira is said to be the source of this account 
(gL27). 

At the foot of the banner, puja must be done for Indra, 
§aci, Matali, Ja3^anta; Vajra, Airavata, Grahas and Dikpalas. 
Homa, Naivedya etc. The puja is for seven days. Visarjana of 
Sakra on Dvadasi, in the last pada of Bharani. After Visarjana, 
the flag is to be thrown in deep water. The king should 
not see the flag being abandoned. The throwing should be 
quietly done by night. 

Ch. 91. Visnu-isti for the king in Jyesflia; worship of Hari 
in a golden image or an image of wood or stone. 

Here the Vismidharmoitara is twice referred to by Mar- 
kandeya (Si. 70 in Ch. 91 and Si. 2 in Ch. 92) as containing his 
previous discourses on these subjects. 

On Pancarai in Jyestha, Laksmipuja. Some of the acts a 
king should and should not do; on several kinds of sons and the 
duties to be done to them; what a Sudra should not do; other 
acts a king should and should not do, i,e, some Sadacaras for the 
king. 

Ch. 92, No good future for the sonless soul; importance 
of sons; the story of how Bhairava begot a son on Urvasi; the 
line of Bhairava through that son; in this line was born a king 
called Vijaya who created the Khandava forest which Arjuna 
subsequently burnt. The story of Khandava-daha. 

Ch 93. The line of Vetala. It is strange that Vetala^s line 
is the animal class, cows, through Kamadhenii. Importance of 
cows. 

Winding up of the contents of the Parana. The Ch. ends 
with a prayer to Maya. ^ 
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2. MUNDARASYRA 

The rastra probably owes its name to the Mundas who are 
classed together with the Dravidians as the aboriginal tribes of 
South India belonging to the same anthropological type. The 
limits of Mundarastra are no way definite though its situation 
intheNellore District of the Madras Presidency is established. ^ 

The rastra finds mention in three early grants of the Palla- 
vas, which enable us to fix its exact position. It can be said that 
the country between the rivers Pennarand Suvarnamukhi bound- 
ed on the west by a range of the Eastern Ghats and on the east 
by the sea was the region of the Mundarastra. This corresponds 
to the present Nellore District south of the river Pennar. This 
location is made on certain identifications, made here for the 
first time, of the names that occur in the grants mentioned above. 
The identifications are that R. Suprayoga of the Uruvapalle 
plates is the Pennar (Uttarapinakini) and that the villages Uru- 
vapalle, Kendukura®, KarupuraandKndamuruvudu mentioned in 
the same grant are Vulavapalle^, GolIakandukuruS, Kanupurapalle 

1. H. K. Sastri : El., XI, p. 342. In later inscriptions places 
in and around Nellore are stated to belong to Mundainadu. 

2. ARE., 1900, II, para 47, p. 17. 

3. . The Pikira grant of Simhavarman (El., viii, p, 159), the 
Uruvapalle grant of Y. M. Visnugopa (lA. v, p. 30) ; and the Vila- 
vatti grant of Simhavarman (C. P. 106 of 1933-34). 

3a. It is interesting to note that the suffix ending ‘kura’ of 
this village name means a town in the ancient vocabulary of the 
Munda languages (Fide : Jean Prazyluski, JAHRS. iv, p. 52). 

4. 79. 85’ E. Long 14, 32’ N. Lat. ; the postal directory includes 
the village in the Nellore Taluq. 

5. Contra. Venkayya, ARE., 1904-5, II. para 2, who took it to 
be Kandulmr, the headquarters of a taluq in the Nellore district. 

XII— 46 
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and Kondamidikonduru, which are all situated on the banks of 
the Penn'ar in the Atmakur Taluq of the Nellore Dt., within a 
radius of five miles from the town of Atmakur itselfL Further, 
the Pikira of Simhavarman’s grant may be likewise identified 
with Pigilam, a village on the railway line from Gtidur to 
Venkatagiri in the Venkatagiri Division^. 

On the identification of Supraydga more has to be said. It 
is a river to which we have very few references in the whole 
range of inscriptions and literature. For, besides the reference 
in the Uruvapalle plates, the only other inscriptional notice of it 
is in the Malepadu plates of Punyakumara^ where an additional 
detail I'egarding the river is recorded, viz., that it was situated in 
the Hiranyarastra, with the village Biriparuon its southern bank. 
In literature it is mentioned in the Mahabharata^, the Vayii- 
Purana^ and in the Avantisundankatha^ and Bhaga~ 
vadajjuka,'^ two works of the Pallava period. In all the 
passages in which the river finds mention most of the other 
principal rivers of South India, like the Narmada, Godavari, 
Krsna, Tungabhadra, Kaveri and Tamraparni are mentioned 
so that the identification of Suprayoga with any of these 
is not permissible. Further, in the lists that include Supra- 
yoga there is no notice of Pennar at all. From the passage 
in the Bhagavadajjuka quoted below, it may be inferred that it 
was a river situated north of Kanci, perhaps not very far, as by 
crossing it one reached Kanci. It is not possible to mistake this 
reference as the stanza in question means more than a casual 


The absence of any river near Kandukur makes this identification 
untenable. 

1. Survey map 57 N/NE. 

2. Survey Map 57 N/SE 79. 41 E Long 14 O’ N Lat. 

3. El. xi, p. 395 text 1. 20. 

4. Bhismaparvan, canto IX, v. 20. 

5. Adhyaya 45, v. 104. 

Godavari Bhimarathi Krsnavenyanca Vanjula| 
Tungabhadra Suprayoga Kaveri ca tathapaga| 
Daksinapathanadyastu Sahyapadadvinissrtah [ | 

6. I am obliged to Mr. M, R. Kavi for this reference., 

7 . Goleyim Krsnavenam pasupatibhavanam suprayogaiica 
Kancim, J. B. B. R_. S. X» 
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enumeration of rivers and places unlike the Mahabhdraia and 
the Avaniisundankaihd, It describes the route taken by Yama, 
and the places and rivers mentioned therein follow the order in 
which they lay along the route. Suprayoga is mentioned bet- 
ween Pasupatibhavanam L e. Srisailam, and KancL and the only 
river of note in this region is the Pennar, with its tributaries 
Kunderu; Citravali, Papaghni and Ceyyeru, the first of which 
joins it after flowing north to south and the rest after flowing 
south to north. Therefore it is possible to hold that Supra376ga 
is the river Pennar. This gains further support from the detail 
afforded by the Malepadu plates, that it flowed through 
Hiranyarastra and that Biri par was situated on its southern 
bank. Now, on the identification of Hiranyarastra our position 
finally rests. But for one clue found in an inscription of Rastra- 
kuta Krsna HI at Puspagiri^, the identification of Hiranya- 
rastra would have to be left to pure conjecture. For, from a 
statement made in that inscription we come to know that Mu|i- 
kinadu formed part of Honnavadi. Mulikinadu, it has been held 
quite correctly, was the name of the country round about Puspa- 
giri and Kamalapuram near Cuddapah, which is referred to as 
Mujiki 300 in early inscriptions^, Honnavadi is, doubtless, the 
Canarese form of Hiranyarastra as 'honnu' is the Canarese syn- 
onym for diiranya’ or gold. Hiranyarastra or Honnavadi, 
being the region in which Mulikinadu was situated, may be 
identified with the country now forming the Kamalapuram and 
Cuddapah Taluqs. 

The river that flows through this region is found to be the 
Pennar. The same river again flows near the villages mention- 
ed in the Uruvapalle grant as seen above. Pennar is com- 
mon to both the regions and likewise the Suprayoga of the 
inscriptions. It follows, therefore, that the two rivers are 
identical. 

From the foregoing discussion it would be seen that the 
limits of Mundarastra were well-defined and that the terri- 

1. The reading is not Biraparu as Krishna Sastri had 
read it. El, xi, 345 L 20 Vide plate opposite. 

2. ARE 306 of 1905 of Krsna Kanhabedeva. This king is, 
no doubt, Krsna III who has left another inscription in the same 
district, at Ramesvaram in the Proddatur taluq (ARE 363 of 
1904). 
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tory roughly included the portion of the Nellore Dt. south of 
Penmr and north of R. SuvarnamukhL 

3/ DRAMILA OR TUNDAKARASTRA 

The country situated adjacent to Mundarastra towards its 
south was known as Dramila, which after the advent of the 
Pallavas in the I'egion, acquired another name and came to be 
known as Tundakarastra or Tundaka-Visayah The name Tun- 
dakarastra is of great significance. It is obviously a Sanskriti- 
sation of the Tamil form Tondainadu which again is a Tamili- 
sation of the Sanskrit term Pallavarastra. The origin of the term 
Pallava apart, in the Tamil Language it came to be translated 
literally into Tondai, meaning a sprout or creeper^; and the Pal- 
lavas were accordingly called Tondaiyars, their country, the 
Tondainadu and their king Tondaiman or Tondaiyarkon. It is 
important to note that while mostly in Tamil sources this region 
is called Tondainadu, all other references to it are by the first 
and earlier name of Dramila. Probably the earliest epigraphical 
reference to this region is found in the Hatigumpha inscription 
of king Kharavela^ where Tramira seems to be the form in w^hich 
it was known. In the early Prakrt inscriptions of the Iksvakus 

1. Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman Fallavamalla, SII. ii, p. 

359. Vokkaleri plates of Kfrtivarman II, El, v, p. 200. ^^Tundka- 
visayam prapya kancim avinasya pravisya'". 

2. To indicate that ‘Pallava’ is an earlier term than ‘Tondai- 
yar’ and not vice versa as is supposed, it may be stated that in its 
origin the term Pallava does not seem to have had the meaning of 
creeper that Tondai signifies. On the other hand, its meaning 
seemed to have been ‘a libertine’ and ‘paramour’ and, in my opinion, 
this meaning fits very well with the legendary account of the origin 
of the Pallavas as a mixed race born of a liaison, an account which 
is in an indirect manner referred to in the Velurpalayam plates in 
the term ‘Cutapallava’. It may be therefore suggested that in the 
process of Tamilisation, Pallava was understood as a creeper and 
accordingly translated into Tondai. It is important to note that 
the term ‘Pallava’ or the ‘Tondaiyar’ did not indicate the Pallava 
dynasty of rulers in the same manner as Villavan and Minavan 
referred to the Cera and the Pandya in the sense of their having 
the emblem of the Tondai like the bow (vil) of the Cera and 
the fish (Min) of the Pandya. The Pallava emblem was not the 
Tondai but the Khatvanga, and their crest the bull. 

3. EL, XX, pp. 78 and 85. 
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it is termed Dramija^ and in the Buddhist Pali literature Damilo^ 
is the term applied, Kirtivarman I (568-98 A. D.) is stated to 
have subdued the king of Dramifa besides those of Kerala, Gahgai 
Musaka, Pandya, Coliya, Aluka and Vaijayanti^. The distinc- 
tion that is always maintained between Dramila on the one hand 
and the rest of the kingdoms of South India on the other, goes to 
show that the Dramila country was small in area, certainly not 
big at all, as it did not include the other kingdoms of the souths. 
This receives support from the fact that among the conquests of 
Pallava Simhavisnu all the south Indian kingdoms like Malaya 
Kalabhra C6}a, PandyaandKeraja are mentioned but not Dramija, 


1. Nagarjunakonda Inss. El, xx, pp. 22-3 text ‘Aparanta, 
Vahga, Vanavasi, Damija, Pa}ura and Tambapamni/ El, x, Luder's 
list no. 1243, 

2. Mahavamsa, ch. xxi I. 13. Geiger’s translation p. 143. 
Elara is stated to be a Damila of noble birth who proceeded to 
Ceylon from Colarattha. He would appear to have gone to Ceylon 
from the Dramila country to w^hich he belonged, after annexing 
the Cdlarattha, It is not possible to assume that Damila was the 
common form employed to indicate the Pandyan Kingdom of 
Madura, the Colarattha and all the other kingdoms of the south. 
Pandyan kingdom was certainly outside of Damila, the statement in 
the Mahavamsa itself being that it was in Daksina only. AH the 
references to the Damilas in the Mahavamsa may betaken to refer 
only to the people of Dramifa, and this is well supported by the 
existence of intimate intercourse with Ceylon from the Dramila 
country, which is attested by the fact that Yuan Chwang sought 
to leave for Ceylon from a port in Dramila. The conquest of 
Ceylon by Simhavisnu I and the rather intimate personal relations 
that existed between Narasimhavarman I and Manavarma of Cey- 
lon who sought the aid of the Pallava to regain Iiis throne are all 
instances in point. Further, Narasimlia’s army is called the 'DamiH- 
sena’ in Mahavamsa J.R.A.S. 1913, p. 527. Vide B, C. Chhabra: 
J.A.S.B. Letters I, p. 9; also B.C. Law: Ind. Cul., Ill, p. 386. 

3. IE. xix, p. 18, "‘Vahgahgakalmga vattura Magadha Madra 
Kera}a Gahga Musaka Pandya Dramila Coliyaluka Vaijayantya 
prabhrti’k 

4. In the Mahabharata ii, 34, 1271 ; iii 51, 1788; v 22, 656; 

viii 11, 454, Dravidas who attended the sacrifice and later 

fought in the war are mentioned as distinct from the Colas, 
Ceras and Pandyas, (P. T. S, Aiyangar. History of the Tamils, 
p. 328; S. K. Aiyangar: contributions, p, 136.) 
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because that country was his own and under his rule. We get to 
know of the exact limits of the territory and its situation more 
accurately from the account of Yuan Chwang, the Chinese 
traveller, whose description of Dravida and its capital Kanci- 
pura, leaves no doubt that the Dramila country was ‘the country 
of the Pallavas on the east coast, with Kanci as its capital,^ and 
which had a sea-port, the place of embarkation for Ceylon. This 
is the country that is immediately south of Mundarastra. The 
identity of Dramila with the kingdom of Pallava of Kanci is 
further borne out by the fact that the Pallava princes Citramaya 
and others who opposed the accession of Nandivarman Palla- 
vamalla were termed Dramila princesL Again, at a later period, 
it is found that the term Damarigas came to be applied to the 
forces of the Kaduvetti or the Pallava^. A general of Rastra- 
kuta Krsna III is stated to have taken Kanci from the 
‘knavish Dramidas’h Srutadevasuri, of unknown date, the com- 
mentator of the ]aina work Yasastilaka, a work of the time of the 
same Rastrakuta monarch, ec^uates Pancadiamila with the 
Pallava territoryS. Whether the form Pancadramila indicates five 
divisions of the kingdom is an assumption that can be by no 
means definite as no clue to the significance of the number in 
respect of another such term, the Pancapandya, is available in 
spite of the fact that in the latter case Pandyan kingship in its 
later days was not single®. 

DRAMILA, TAMIL AND TAMIlAGM. 

Having indicated the situation of the Dramila country, it is 
necessary to examine the terra Tamil. Bishop Caldwell held the 
view that the terras Tamil and Dravida, though they seemed to 

1. Fleet, lA. xix, p. 18. 

2. SII, ii, p. 367 Udayendiram plates, text II. 46 ff. 

3. Gulganpode inscriptions of Mahabali Banarsa, father of 
Prabhumeru., EO. X, Sp. 5. It is stated in this connection that a 
servant of Prabhumeru pursued the Damarigas and smote them. 
From the next inscription (Sp. 6) the Damarigas are found to be 
the forces of Kaduvetti, the Pallava. An inscription of a Pallava 
is noticed at the same place, (lA. x, p. 36.). 

4. ARE -383 of 1904. 

5. Yasastilaka, canto I, vs. 207-9 ; commentary on. 

6. SII. i. p. 113 and n 3. Rajendracola is calledPancadra- 
miladhipati and it is supposed tliat, the title represents the five 
chiefs. - V 
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differ a good deal; were identical in origin, and he further assumed 
the word Dravida to be the Sanskrit form and deduced Tamil 
from it. His general position may be accepted; but there is no 
need to accept his statement as to Dravida being Sanskrit, and 
Tamil a later derivation from it, as there is a common and 
correct form that occurs in inscriptions, viz,^ Tramrand Dramila, 
with its Prakrt and Pali equivalents Damila and Damilo. It 
would appear that Dravida was a Sanskritisation of the original 
form Dramila and Tamil having no connection with the Sanskrit 
form came to be derived directly from Drami|a or Tramira. 

From this, though it may involve a slight digression, we are 
led to examine the term Tamilagam to ascertain its geographical 
application and to see if it has any bearing on the location of 
Dramila. V. Kanakasabhai sought to define the limits of Tamil- 
agam and said that ^^they were from Venkata Hill in the north to 
Cape Comorin in the south and from the Bay of Bengal in the 
east to the Arabian sea in the west.''^ His view is substantially 
correct; but requires greater definiteness. This is supplied when 
the accounts of the Periplus and Ptolemy are examined. The 
first ports of Limyrike, i.e., Tamilagam, according to them, are 
Naura and Tyndis which are situated in the north Cera country.^ 
From the same source it is Jknown thatNitra formed the southern- 
most port of the Ariake. It is not possible to treat Nitra and 
Naura as identical, for the one was in Ariake while the other was 
in Limyrike. Before the identification of the first ports of Limy- 
rike is settled beyond doubt, the port of Nitra, doubtless that 
which was situated at the mouths of the R. Netravati, corres- 
ponding to the modern Mangalore, may be accepted as the divid- 
ing point between Ariake and Limyrike. This is supported by 
the statements in Tamil literature and in one of the Pandyan 
grants. From the former it is known that Imayavaramban 
Netunceralatan, a Sangam celebrity, famous as the destroyer of 
the Kadambas, fought the Aryas beyond the north of the south- 
ern border of Tulunadu;^ Tulunadu has come to be identified 
with the country around Mangalore, and the fight with the Aryas 
might have taken place on the southern borders of Ariake, where 


1. Tamils 1800 Years ago, p. 9. He bases this on the 
Silappadikaram, VIII, 1 and 2. 

2. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Ceras.' 

3. Ks N. S. Filial, Chronology of the Tamils, pp. 116-7. 
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Mangalore, which corresponds to Nitra of Ptolemy, is situated. 
Again, in the Velvikudi grant, Koccadaiyan Ranadhira who 
had the titles Madurakarunatakan and Kohgarkoman, is said to 
have attacked and subdued the Maharathas in the great city of 
Mahgalapuiam, which has been identified with the modern 
Mangalore.1 The Maharathas and the Aryas are often treated as 
identical and the fight at Mangalore may be understood to be 
one of the border fights between the people of the south and the 
Aryas of Ariake. Mangalore can, therefore, be taken to be the 
northern limit of Tamilagam on the west coast. On the east 
coast, Vehkadara can be accepted as the northern limit for the 
reason that beyond that limit great difference in language is 
noted. Mamulanar, a Safigam poet, famous as the one who 
testified to a Mauryan invasion of Tamilagam, has noticed this 
difference in language in the region beyond Venkadam.^ The 
same language difference was noted by Yuan Chwang who re- 
marks that 'in their written and spoken language they {i.e., the 
people of Dravida) differed from Mid-India.’ The northern 
limit of Tamilagam on the East Coast thus fixed at Venkadam, it 
is seen that it does not extend beyond the northern limit of 
Dramila as just at the point where Venkadam stands Mundara^tra 
begins. It is evident that Dramila and Tamijagam start at the 
same point and while Tamilagam came to mean a larger area, 
Dramila applied to a much smaller and limited region. 

It is therefore possible to take the view that Dramila gave 
its name to the region to its south which came to be called Tamil- 
agam. Instances of small pieces of territory giving their names 
to whole continents are not wanting in history. Hindusthan is 
an instance in point. Originally applied to a limited region in 
the Indus valley, it came to signify the whole land between the 
Indus and the Ganges and finally the whole of India, For such 
results foreigners are found to be not less responsible than the 
highly imaginative native poets, who do not falter to describe 
large regions by the names of their most important units unmind- 
ful that there may exist various independent units that comprise 
the region. A close examination of the account in the Periplus, 
of sections 59-61, reveals that the author’s Damirica did not 
include certain regions like the Paralia, the Argaru and the parts 

1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri : The Pandyan Kingdom, p. SS* 

2. Malnulanar: Agam, 31, 127, 211, 295. 
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Camara, Peduca and Sopatma,^ He betrays an ignorance as to 
what really constituted Damirica for, at the outset he declared 
that with Naura and Tyndis began the first markets of Damirica, 
while in the sections referred to above he excludes certain 
regions situated south from it. Damirica seems to have been as 
vague a term as Daksinabades in the accounts of these classical 
writers and such vagueness of nomenclature is noticed in the 
Mahabharata also. For instance, Sahadeva is stated to have pro- 
ceeded to Daksinapatha after subduing the Pandyas, a state- 
ment which sounds absurd. It seems, therefore, quite reasonable 
to believe that at very early times the purely Tamil country or 
the country of the Tamils or Dramijas did not exceed beyond the 
limits of Dramila. 

The above view receives a certain amount of linguistic 
support. It is held that there are great differences as well as 
similarities between the Munda and the Dravidian groups of 
languages, though the anthropological sameness of the two people 
is conceded. The similarities are resorted to by scholars to 
postulate a common origin theory for the two groups of languages, 
while sceptical scholars resort to the differences to dispute it. 
Whatever may be the truth, the similarities, at any rate, presup- 
pose an intercourse between the Dravidas and the Alundas. 
Sten Konow, the most sceptical of the opponents of the common 
origin theory, however concludes by saying ^'Dravidas and 

Mundas must have had early intercourse with each other 

and coincidences between them in vocabulary cannot prove any 
philological connection/' It is not appropriate here to proceed 
further with the discussion but it may be remarked that nothing 
could be more striking and of greater significance for the linguists 
than that, according to our geographical survey, Miindarastra and 
Dramila are found to be situated in such close proximity. The 
intercourse between the two groups of people caused by their 
close proximity largely explains the similarities in their respective 
languages, and while the language of the country south of 
Dramila came to be based on or greatly influenced by the lan- 
guage of Dramila with the Munda elements in it, the language of 
the people north of Mundarastra received the Dravidian elements 
likewise. 


1* Scholff's Edition p. 46-7 ; vide also Kanakasabhai : Tamils, 
p, 36 for a clearer rendering of the account. 

XII- 47 
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LIMITS OF DRAMILA. 

The limits of Dramila or Tundaka may now be indicated. 
The country between the R. Suvariiamukhi on the north and R. 
Pennai (Southern Pennar) in the South Arcot Dt., on the south, i 
bourided on the west by the range of the Eastern ghats was the 
region of Dramila. It included the whole of Chingleput Dt. and 
portions of North Arcot and South Arcot districts. The adminis- 
trative units, usually named Kottam and Nadms, that comprised 
Tuii-daka are not all of them known from the few inscriptions of 
this* period. Paiyyurilahkottam, of which Mallam of Tiruvambur, 
and Tiruvorriyur were two important places, was situated in the 
northern part corresponding to the Ponneri Taiuq of the 
Chingleput Dt. , and the Sulurpet division of the Nelloie Dt. 
Others were Manayirkottam, in which was situated Ponnanadu, 
and Urrukkattakkottam, both lying west of KancU. Adayara 
rastra or Pascimarya Nadivisaya, a literal Sanskrit translation of 
the Tamil term Meladaiyarunadu, was another unit near Kanci to- 
wards its south on the banks of the PalarL Poliyurnadu, of 
which Tandalam, now in the Karvetnagar Zamindari, was a 
village, was another division situated around the modern 
Arkonam, N.A. Districts Pundamallee was the head-quarters of 
another division, Mallai and Mayilai, Mamallapuram and 
Mayilapuram respectively, were places of importance for the 
whole district. The former, being a sea-coast town, was perhaps 
the port of embarkation for Ceylon and the latter was a place of 
pilgrimage. 


1. E. I. IX p. 84; The Ambasamudram inscription of 
Varaguna fc. 800 A.D.) records that R. Pennai was in 
Tondainadu. It is doubtful if it could have extended so far 
south, as the River Cheyyar seems to be its normal limit. In the 
recent article in Sen Tamil (Vol. XXXVI.) Mr. S. S. Bharatiyar 
concludes on the available Tamil literary evidence that Kumari the 
southern boundary of Tamilagam was the name of a River and 
that to its south there was a piece of territory that was non-Tamil. 
It may be suggested, on the strength of his conclusion, that R. 
Pennai was probably the Kumari of Tamil Literature. 

■ 2. S. 1. 1. 1, p. 154-5. 

3. S. 1. 1. II, p. 365-382, 

4. E. I. VTI. p. 25 ; Tandalam rock inscription of a Pallava- 

maharaja;G,E50;A..\D,r::^^ ^ . . , 


II ?fi: II 


n (I 

3n?. . r%. 

ail^fqsrr: ! 

sTf^# jg^TiwcT^^.—qf’sqcr— 

1 q?goTi3?:fRtiiff wqsR- 
f!«Tr«r^oT?€[^*T^tfffcTr w, R^q, qfcriqfq qfq<qf?:i% arqw.’^.” 
|r% I SfcT ^[%q:, Sffqnqaq q^qigqi%Mcif 3|i?q?q, 
3?qiff^5q qftwcrqoff i%qf ?i5se^i%qqTqrq[. , sfif^si; g?iicT%qr • 
»Tfqrorqq'q {qm'qqcTRfqgJi i “^i%?qr- 
cq^qq;, qrqTO?«?q'r=q?.‘, €??q?qT 3i'qwqn[:”,1^9^ q^qofRiq- 
?qif 5iiq: I 3ffq ft qoTfqfqigiJ^^q^ar de^iRiq;. 3!iagqi2q’=qcq®q; , 
f^^qqf q?^f^ii% 3iiq?cft'q , qorqqiq’^gqi^ 3i?q'|q^fr 

g^jqr, ^sofcir sqfqt^^i^ ajqfqifqq'r g??qcfr, sqtqcff ?gqft- 
qlqi^ f ^rqfs?; qsf^i i^q^q afiqcw^ i 

ajqq?, fqgqrq^qot, qgi^qqj'^^q, qc?qi#Tr 

3rq: ^q fqpq^icqf fqrfqifgq^^q^ {qq'fqqiqfq i TOiq srs- 
qei^q^ff: ^igq^qqr% ffq qf^ioi; i “gqfqqr 

in%cr«q ct%% asr:” # i ^gon fq |qi%Tqi%- 
cisqf fq =q qfqqicqjq q?qqiqr:, q^qj\qri%^q5t ^q: I 

“q;: ^ gwqfgq^iqqrrq qiq§qK^q;^qw goiqor qtqfqgq^” i 
“fqqfqqqqifqqqf^?^q^#q«'‘f f% ^rq^iq^^qq qR^qiq” ii 

=q qfqqi fq =q qg fqfeq^ l qfq^q^ifq^iqls^qi: 
qii^q qji3q#rq; H” |9nqi^o^ I %ri srq^n^ ^ qn^r- 
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I q;Fqfr%affqFqra fa?cT|^% ll” f l 
i%3;qTq qifsqifFRq^frqaf^ qicfqm # jtir 

#crfq: ? r%qRr3?l3:, ?itiqr^, 

^ tfqif# ^rlrf^q qqf^, ^qq'^q — cT?rqi — 

“^rciff qR^I'r =q-^eqq(q[qoff, RmqifqCmq: i%q[ , sfoiRql 

i%r#r qRqroRraqtofr, qRSRiqqafivrRci;, srifcr^g^ 
qijRqfR:, qi^?:qRqfqioRi=ffqi'fr, OTiqfqqii R^i- 
qn%q;f, 3rr^r%;^r cTPf_^c[Rqi^og5fi;, mqgqi ^^m■, 

g^aqjqiRqj: §?[%:, IRqi; r%=g^oi:, 

1%qfigfRqq'r, g^cT^ci: fRR5:=^:, 5rX^:, ^\q^l 

qfra# qgqjiqRR#!, tfr^- 
qiRiqr eqifsq;! ^feqigqr cfio^i^:, 3{rr%qi 

3iFio^qj;, i%q% 4m^:, t^#gqr 
q^f^f §^1%:, ^qil# qR^q:, qfq^I srqgq;, ^qr qqitfoi:, q'R- 
?frqf:: q;?f^;, 3r§^f%?:5qe^r #f|qt^:, RtgqRfqg^ 

q:q^%^f3n*qqi#i qisaqi fq?rq[gqqm ^qrpci?i^fqiq#3qjr- 
%fTg^:, eRqfq f%fqq[qfiqf%§ qffroT5rqn%qq fqqqs, 

3riqf^% ^?riqe#, I armw fq^qqfi qfqrfqq qq- 

«^q#q tqf^r mw qfqigqfi^qqR T I “^iq ?i^- 

?t3^R5qq|i%q%i% ql^qior:, {qmtq?ni%^i%- 

ciTf% =q ^qqiq:, q§if'i^iqq*ifR[ sqrq^iif^iqf^gqiq:, 

^qWf^Rqtqqifq {q?rqqoq^n% =q niiqR:, gJRR awq %lWl- 
qRqq?fn%qf |r% qiqq^j;, 3fpq^ ^?fraqi%R , 

geerqqgq^ R ^qq^qifq^qi^fq || 

^fi^qi: 1 q?q?3 Rq^q;— q;cTI?^ ^ffqqqei fqir%qqiqq[ 
qi^oj Rfqi^R qm ^qif^qqtqir%qqqi%qqfqrs qfq- 
'qfq ? qcgsR-q: q;T%pqqi qqfqg qq^qaiR. i fqrrq irrqrqfpqiffq- 
q-q'l ‘ qiofn%t qqRjiR,” ffq ei^q%^iq qqq q«ftq^f jp?qr^; (j 
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=w 'T^# fe?3:§rr% 5fi^4 r<7^ , 

cT3:t 5??cTi^ffiiR^q[ m^tcffi^ cri^cTif^, r%5 
m ^f ii:efcf^§i%?:M, ? ei^ =^^21 Erfr%j? 

’w§^5=’fmr% ei??5fcT ^JTmf^^rrw g^JTcT# r%^ 

=^ I q?4^fqr[^I=wf%'2q5iqo^I ?TOiqi% 

^!J'iiq?J°T qi <TTl§r?g5jrcTq; , qojqw 
Hifq^isqrirfitq eqigq sqi^q qt 3?q<q?%q q’qqfq, qqq^ cT'jn'IgT 
qriqiRf sM^iqrnoT qiqqiqqgqqqi%, 5qqq^ ^*qcqfq?r^fr 5[wq^ 
#qiqqfi%, WR gp[qiq; m%qq?if'q? %a^qrq*Tf% 
f%^iq'tqiqq ^eqirfq 1 arq =q q^ai Rqq qq# fqfj:, 
ll^qwiqafqfisj, %q^qqqq#ge^fq;j qiqi qioqr q^qqiq;, qiq^or 
qqjROT fq^^cqaiq., qsqqq qqfqq qo%fJ3^ ? gqqRqfqjqq 

q;f?*qfRgRq[?: q^4 1 “qqsj^O^eiriqiqiff^fsiq q 

f f% fli^ qrqf q^a'q'tq: qqi?;: 11 

3f?q =q qflfiq: q^isqifq q'tjSt — =qotl?Tqq-iq; , tq=qR?Tq;, 
('I.l)w^<r %i% I qq qqq q^raq^iiqq ri q%ri^q^ 
=q%qFF fiqq qerwiqq^fqq (1 

qq q T%qi3Hf^oT q aq^q^ TOq"? q i^j, 

jfi^'tqi qi^T^ q tmiwtmw ^q^ 1 qiqqif^^q 
qqi^^if?^: q#qq^q!tR%q aCiq^i^^: a^lrqj i “q% q^qiq^ 
T%^ qin%?:[# qq q^fqiq; 1 q% q qt q q? q^rqfq^ 

qfei=q% qrqqqfqtq; n” ifq qrqqqiqn %?3 |ff»Tqrq^i%f%qf^ 
^qef^q ^qf%q;, % qrq^qqoff^qq; dqq-^ t 

“qi^q?riq#[ qr«i:” ffq qtqqqFf^^fq q qrqqqrqFfqqfqq3>iffcfFfq 
fq^ta^qif^: qifq'WRqqqisqqiffqF'lq^^q'^ l qi^a^q 
qcq^ii^qq#qq ?iq?iqqjqiqt q^iiqFi%qi ^rtqeqiqr 

?qqqi^ qiqqf;, ^q^ qfqqfqfq ^qsqi^: | 
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qRWf;n%^F^s«ip4 ^qcfiq II 

mfjcT ^4;r^*5rCr ^ i “f Rqr% iRat^ 

f^cT5:% ^ wqfi 

^qaiqiat%% gleqr%q#sqq^: i m =q 
q^cifqi^, cTcf qq aiqR'jjq^q ^iqd^cit qqfs#r FfiFid ^ 
f5q?*q^r i qTO«qfqf^?rqrqr ristr:, qf;r^ftqfXfcq^i’'qf 
cTrqifq qiqrirqqqifqg^ i siq ct%: hirsI 
, gj: R«rq ?qis cT5f Rqq q^iq =q 5R:?q, mqqi%^ 

qqrqcTq' fr% criqqqrg^ 1 qi^jn^^q: sqiqr;]^ 1 ^ 1 %- 

g^q i%gfq gq;” qifq 5rq?q 1 wx^mi^ “jfReer^Rf 

i%qi5 cTfqR i^qgfq qii^gw^” i *^^*^*^‘ 

mmn: <j^[Rq qi^jq^ qw:, q?ftqfeqi^imwfF?r aioriq; rq^rt r — 
|9Ji% i%q'%'q5rqqfqi% nqq; q^afR, 1 i;q=q(jqq'qgpi[qq, qq^qq 
q iq^fqq sqRqq 5qffq=qRqfqf^%r%q^ I q^clqqif; — 

?q?q iqqqqs:^# qiq^q qroi^lq i%§qr?q ‘q'Rq q^^fq^qw^- 
i%qc I qw Tq%qq 1 ai^qr qiqq^^r^'^q quq;q^q{qrg[qq% 
Q;qc?[qiqq qqqq i g q<qq qfiqjq§«q 

# 11 

qfiqiqf: ! i^^srqiisqRq^q; qi^ qiqfq 'fifsqirqj^^^qqqq- 
j=qfrtq i=qqiq: 1 “#5r: eqw^q^qqar^^r^q ^rfqcTq'” ffq qnsqi- 
3 :^: I “q^ i^qpq ^%cqii%fiisrfq =q 1 q^rqrqqaL f^qpq i 
3iqn‘qi^i%qq^ =g;;qq. 1 fqqfiqgcqiF%qirqiqqL,” iB qiqqqipqf^- 
qjRgqif^r 1 “3fqnq?rn% 3!cfra?fqien% ^i%cTri^ 3ig«qifq q^f% 
qf^qq; ag; aRifq5^f%qq^ fqqCiqq: srrfq^i^crq^jj^ 

gcqii%q;iqrqqL” fw ?i^qtli%; I “ai^qqgfiqRi^^ffi ^r%q?l mj 1 
3i^cqq^3j7f fiTfwqSi ^fqi H fq=is:^go[q'r qRa^f imR®q% I 
fqc>fi?i^e^ffTgmcfri[%f^'5q^li”ff%, ‘‘q^qqifoq^'lcff ^rs^cRil^q- 
q^crr 1 q#CifHqrai 'q Cffqft®q^ li qjif^ergoii^qi 
#i€[qf ilfaRsq^ 1 qf^Cri%*fi’ti^iri5gqqn%qii ii” #, “qr 
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qseifrf q^F# 2 iM ^®qf^ qjsq^” #, “srW^iftqi qw;;” # =q 

^Riq: KHHT #f!qr4T^qi»i , =giKrci 

q'cfsqfR I “^^qrqgsfFqs JTcfF^’s^^qf^rqjflc | ^rr%aTF^2 

11” #, “3ff sqifqq?rwq fqf%qqof^f^qf%qri?rqfqfw- 
frqfqe=qq’i” # qroT«f^ ?qqqqrf | cT^q sqqRqcr qv^qr^^tq- 
^qqqqqRqq^ , 3?t%sq^qrq'qfH^qqfqM<FqRI%q;^?q 
m m qqjftqq^cqggqir qg^g^tiqi^^qr =q fi%qn%%, ?q, 
^aqf qf5rqj%, qiqiqiqj^qfq | ?^jq^ q>qrf%^[miqqfq iq^R^^fS^q 
fii%cfif%^?qqf#r fqqqf^isfq n^: ??i®qwq q ^iqrq qi?q^ I 
“^l^isqwq 3Tq'qi'%i%q^qqiqiqqqjq;” ffq =q ?qq^q q5q% | 
op fqq^qr qi%qt5fq qifqqiqiql^^; qi!^^i%=|itq rqi%f%{qiiq^q 
3'q^ 1 q qm 3iRqilqsi%q| mil qqf^i 3{qcri%qqRqfq: 
?qqgc&r%qq q^ew^j P fqjf^qfq qiraRqRqiqqfflq 

ijjSilq qq'qqifq^fqpfq®q(%, q 1 qfqq'iqi: I wqq']q[?1 q 
g^qgqiqqif% i “q w ^qi'^Rqqqqq:, q5:'q '^q q q^qfq” 

fl% fqis; qqqi^ m^'. l “qi^qiOSqoiRqtt mrrRqit I 


{1*q#rfq?^^ q =^q: qfe'qq ii” |fq ^Ifsqiq: i g^qpqCfqf- 
tmqgqi^qiqi:, qqf fqt^qmrgqqq fqqqeqqfqjpqqrqr arwWfqi 
sFqqRqgi^^q: qif%q1, ?qqq«iq>?fq^ 3ifqqq{% =q 

srfq F%qi%R% qitq^fq^lr q;i^ ; qq; af^qq^ 

eqqqfq aifgijq | qi?^^ qfqmr fqqfltq q^tomiq- 
?qiqq?qi?;5irq^ I q?g^ fti^qqil, f tqpq^tqioif 1:qqfqir%^qqq;i? 
q^, q^qT^i, ?i?qqq«q^ 1 1 fl qiqgqifei qqqqRf: mqq 
qiqq'qlq qfsg qm^Fl I qi%P^i%^qqiq^3nwfq fq qRcffqRrqfq- 
qfiq^ 1 1 qmq sq^^q, , qi^qq: qww qi 

q 3 [q[^ qRcqi; qqi^j^qi^'qqf^q i qf%q^ "q rrii^^'W qjqq- 
snqqqftlq %qqi gi^iqqq^q i ^'^iqjqii^ ^ qCiq ^eqt^qr^qqi: 
qq Rlfqqilqssif^q i qf 9#q qf|: ^ssg^Rfqg 

q qqqiR I qK=q^q ff%q =q 

‘ ‘q;tqi^qqf[gi1qqqi^iqiwiqti^q't q^g^^^^^'qgqisqir- 
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emcTfcg^'fqffff ^Tftqif^fgctT fq«^i34f m =im Mmi 

sf{5cTli#e?ref%i=qiF?qi ^ 

im^ci: qf^q^jgwqiRqiniqqi^iqfiq-a rriF^ =^ios^i- 

^nqflqq:, “^fqi'SscTfn^g^- 

sr^^cfrM^’IcCifq^i^atf^: ar^g^'fi^Rq 

qjfqflqii^q cr^q'(fi =qi'o€^ ^ 1 

^5g:^i?cfq;^TqqiTtq, “=qqCfq%RqRg’FqqrR. , ^i^qiiqqj^qqfs- 
tqRcTci?;q'^qreqqtfqq qq^q^fj rr?RTOiq(?frqR , sniiqqqf 

f^fqq^i , 3nq>°^qwq "^3::, w qg: , , 

f^g=5q?qr ’sriq i^q'^qqfHq^qt qi^i 

inqr^i^if^” q!q ' qR^q^g^Ni ft qft- 

oif^Hqfq I “q ft qf'q^^qqIql«^w qgT?jqqiqti%q3JR:” ift 
m^\t qqsqi^qiR^qqii’f* n 

cra^qqi^'^q qqqfq, q’siqiqi qr^swf =q {qsfii^qfgqqiqrq, 
TTsqq =q q^i^*qqi iq^qRq^q =q gqfqqiF^ft, sr^qqftt m\^^- 
ql^qflw^q^qq^qqqisqiftj q^^»qCif^^i%qqii'qi'q3iPTt=qtqii'^- 
=q qwiqeift^ {q^^qm: (i 

“q^ qi^tqt ft^iq ^^1%” # q(=qiq^Rfqt 5rqKM 3i?q 
=q flqi3;^q qq^qfqtfqi ^ "q qreqsc^if^wq^iqiqwiiq- 
{^#fq?cRT q^r giiq: i q'^q'fqq^q^q^qef:^qi'q^fS®i^^rft^ 
qo^qiqifq qqi ?f=tqer q^i^iqqMift ^%h 
qqqqr fft, q3[33qir%Ciftftftfsn% ^ qffqift ftq'qqlqM ?ft "q 
ci?q {qfosqi^: 1 qfqi>q^%«fn%i%qiq(q§; ^'sqqMf, ti^^q4 
§qDT q'qq''i^q ^ ^ g%qq! ^isfq fqqf^ftqftq'^q^ II 

3iq 1%^ ^m^■, ^qi?q ^Ricfi^fq g-^q^q: iqq§rq^ =q 
t^5T =qftq qorqq; , 5n=qi *iRcftq^€FiRfi=nqf i 
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ffl'SfOTf 711% Hl%q;, cTRPff^RT W BT%1% 7Ff]f RffW 

^ R3:^q% t i§5rtff5fR^T cfi^IrFfi 7isq#;j m^e^cflr, 

rrsfRBi, Bii%cfT, qjm^^^RJTWf goqqcfifrw^BW” 

fSfqiifff PicpRrqBMT i “^fq, T%q5r |qR% 

qf# I ff qqqSRlIR: \ SRqf^q^ 3r?n% ^ fcrqq^^ 

\ fl l ft ^Tqq 

|qB'qqiqi3q%3^^n'q” ftq^cfqs^#: #iqiiq%3:{%30Tr- 

^ %q^qqq?£!qii:%qr fq^ieqcfr 
q^q^q^ft ^rqWWlBqft I 7i%qiIJJfqaTqft7f8Sa!q =q 

3Tfqi%^?rRrqoi?nqBf^q5qR«i: ai^Rr: %f%s[i=qRf wfq fqftcrr 
Bqi^q I qsl^isqraffq^rqiq qft^q^Kgf^q 'q^ql^^q fwwi^t 
qiRqi?, T^Riqis: B3(%^ fti%cftq fqqrfqqiqi; I 

3i{!^gfqqqqfq ^'?iq'% §qf iq^tiRsq- 

iqgq^q^(%^I^r %m^ “3[^q?iqqft ^ailRt 

qoTqi%, s^ifiBjq q^q^R B?q%, 7qlw\q qiqqqiq;^qi%, ^ 

qisrqf^cT ftc!qnft% I RBf^qRS, 

^ qit fq(?q/^q m q^q w%, 

ciq qqpcT, qfs^^iqqq^qBq^f^qmft^fttqqftq ftqqi^qi^sq: 

qf qi mf^mimw^- 

qii^q^-^iqi^sftqRqtqft qeaiftcnftq s^q^ftqiftq qfqql^qiftq 
3S[to%q eqpqqr wm i ftiJq^rqqfqiqf 
m. “qftr^q'^^T fq qf^iqq^sffqp, ^qftqjijq^f qiw^ftsqf:, 
ftgqqsoq^i^irqq arB^qqTOftiRcrwi^qftj 

gi^^iqcfcqBilqsTiBs'^qqNqqiq^e^^ 
qiB 717% ^ g7:,^37iqRq 

Tjqi^^qifRq^^^^ — arraftq^qqi sfiftqqqqqft, Riftr^qqr 

qft, ^qipqi 77fqiqif R[qft” 1 TB^w^q 

^%aTT #qiftl?Bft5’qf5T^t'Tf’3[>J 3I5=q^iqtq^^q- 
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f ^ ^ ^wm- 

nqffqipcfFT, 

^F R^v ^^F^ «T ^^Fcl | 

“^55??F^F% ape# ^F»F I cFFer =^ 3 ^^ f ®n%— 

gfq^rq^, , 

apqg- qqqig^ a?JcTq^ , 3I?q? W^F^WfFFf ^«lrTq^ , SF^q^r^lwITcr’i: , 
airq^^fqi^T^F 3F?q?]; TOF^JT^qF F%’^qF%qT , 3pq^«KFq- 

sftvqt ai^q^ , fqfqq’T, arq^ qq:?%35n ^5?qFF^cTfl[.” 

l^qq qqtqqscFfq ^^qqrqre F%5r5fi5qq: ^^qq^gqqFsq qqFsq^ 
qiFq;^: i “qi^'q =q ^ ^ m 

qqqgqq, qqqgq |q ^ fq q^q, 

^q%q%q f{q RfFtqFtFqqFqqF^’i , “aiq si^qT^q q q?q 

^q^q qiqqjL, q^F^^qq^L . qqF#;qq?^q q^pqgqqq;, 

q^fqgqq^^q ^f^urfn'q^q; 3F35f;q g^iFq qFqfFqF^#i qifqw^qFqFq- 
qq^qq” # goiCiqi^f^ q;fq^^ q qojqqF qfFqFiqqF fqq^FF- 
qqqi {%'qqqr 9%qqr qce^qq^qF qfrffFq wq^q i “e% 
gosCrqF, %q^9^q qqq: i ise^qf°'q qiq: i '^q’^qi ft 
grqq: i t% qt q;f^q qFf q ff fti^^qq-qqFcqFq q qoiF% i 
f q^qqFqtsqq%F^^Fqgq;, ^qF?^q F%q: i m % qt4q , wfFeF- 
,%%qqq:, ff qCF^^q %qe:, qf ^f s^rF^q;, q» ^^qjqFnq qn- 
, q> w eqftqqF^qfiqiqF, ^ q jj^q^^rr:, ^ qFF% sqFFq, ^ 
m I^F^qg^q:, ^f# qq^qfqfqq^:, ff qq qFqqFg^iqqq i q|qF 
^Bqf3F qfFj Fq?io?F q^qFqr(»=qFg:, ft^qq:; e^qFFi:, F%qqFi^^ 
jp^q^sql^qi:, ft'siqFqqF qgiFqF, F%®qFiM fiqq i q^q qqF?^F 
«[fq ^FqFfqq#; qs^^Fftiq^, qqFt^Ffqqq%” # qc^qq^q^ 
goiCtqisqF^q, q^q gq^ft “6% gosCFq;, iF%^q^q=qq i ^q®- 
f^^q q^q3[FW qqqF, F%Fq^ gqi^qftsq, gq 

?titg qftqq, qq qql'l^^sqq , gqFq??qq?ir rtoj, gq ?q^F- 
qqqqirfrsqq^ , gq qqif^qft^, gq %qFF%gfq»^qq , 3rF^r%- 
ftqqqqjF^: i qq^ qqgift f%qTfqg ftjgq^FWg- 
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ft I g ^ WBf^«rr 

qpq| q; i ^w, 

qq piqR:” fft 5iq5ftcr5TOTq^mf^f%q^, flqcrqlftq q 
30^1#!, “W.\ f^rsftq, If IJ<ffSfW, If qf%msRq I If If ftfftsc- 
qiqftcfq: I 3fg#sf^q I |?[Tcrfj]; , Ji^qfqfff=q, qfq, f%ro^q^®fq5fg- 
ciq, 1 If qqq?!; , gcqqfg^, q gtqcrqffqfqj?; i ii qq, 

ft^qRqifsra; If cfq:, f%?rqqr%; If ftqqff'e* it gw, 

3tqfqBi%; If §i^rq;, ?if^fsfg I g% qftqt^q qtq i afiqft viq?cT* 

q^qreqrft l wm, ft ^ qf%, #; ^^oigqft, 

sp^rsfiq gi^:, ^wf ^ ft^f qftir:, f%iq^ sftftaq:, arqjffsrq 
qq:, ftr:§Wf^ ^qii: i gi qfiww, qtqrssqfw, w%B, ift^ 
qftqqqq:.” fwctfft =qFqrf% w f%qq^ qilqi"^; ftf^fq 
§|Wff^I?qqq^fqqft H 

“qff?q »5?qgfw qm gqqtt B^fgq; i g ft 
■g^ fwfwqtqgqqfqsq qt ^qft i pqqftwwqwqqqfqf ftwift i 
qiT qt qaigt gftrf%s i atqnctftqqFqft gqsftgq^JAi fj=qq, 
figftwfq ftqgqi^qigggfnoft qqft, qiqftwft qif%fjft:qg3iift, 
ft'^Tffq qrg'^oi gi ftqqftft, sqfc^Rwqffwqq^W, stqift q^- 
qtfggwqqrts^, Rqictf qqft, 'qgft ^qqq giwrRoft 

gqft ” fft, “atqgiq fctr^q: I srqqtraqq; sqi^rq#: gcttq 
sfqqft, sraqisq^t; ^qqssfq^ qtrtqft, 3fct^q55^ggti€fi%q:i qiofqt- 
Bfftqfqqft I q w q?.# gqft qftwft qt, q?R q 

qfq qfft qftfqft qi’’ fft, ‘‘g|qf qfqqq'^^i^qq,” 

fft =q §?s'glr?^iwq; qiig^fsqg., ^gqwfq'qiq^’^% tqqtiqiq, 
sffiRqft =q sq^fqiq^ li 

‘‘it ft f^ftqgqqq^ I IT ^5 gt|q.*, it gtq, qftftq- 

li tiftqitfqiq'fq^oiR 3»^°i fts^ i 
cqt^q, g^qcg^qR i fq^ft ft^q i q qqi^qq. i 
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3Trmi% 

3T^^fT^qrf?iT ^ I — 

1% m ^rif 

JEfF^a:R, I (% ^fwqf qmi, ??riq?riT^ 

I ^ cq srtm ^ ^frqi ?r ?r ! i% 

3I1dt i%q*qqi f% i% t% qf^^r^fr i fr 

q^gqqifq i ^ffq tq s:qR i ^i| c;:fqq^i%oTR ! qqqfq 
qfqcisq^, fiqrq: I qiT% qfqcTwqiqrqk i qq^qcrr:, 

i sqaiiq; i siq q^q^ i eqi^^qjr^qfqqfq 

?5r^5 fqjqq qi^qi^^qe I qrq ^q^re, ^<oTiqqn%, 5:^q5:qf^qR” 

f^qn% =q 3i=qnq =q sqi^i?r=<ff Rii%qwi^fefqg’^) rasg qfqf^t? 

qq sqitgqsfqqqiewqfq ^fqn^’^q qfwfqqqqiq; ; q; 
1%^ qqri: qi^iqr^q^q, RifpqqiR^q, Riei?:.' qei^c^q, 

^RTfi^qq^: II 

“si^q, tqqfq ^t q-c^goq ^sr%, jt^i?;, f%qq^q” f^f^iqiq 
qK%%cJ5=qJT , ^qfqq |qfqq %\m, 3fr=^pafqq I%qqi, 
gf%qiqq qi^q, ai^rfqfqq aiia'l'q”, r^qgc^ fqqqqjT, 
qf^q =qiRqqqr q^qq^ qicf? i q^RSTf q^R^iqi q]?:qqq"r q 
q?[qiq^fqi qiqq-qqt i qiqfqqqq \ q^oira 

q 3f[tqcr^iqf^qq^ ^iigq; ” qinq^qf, qfqqr?nqq qm^5[e 
qcg: qfqsr qiiqini q^qq'Tqg#qqfqqqfqt3[ fq qii^^ 

qfOT:, qir^qisqfqqR “q^qacgq^or qiq, fi^fqfq’^qj^q, I siiqssfqr- 
=^1?^ q:q qi^:, qff {q^T%q^q?j; , aif iqqifqRqq , wqiqRqfq^q;, 
g^flRqr, arfqqqidsqq; , qi^q^’qf^qmq;, q|qc^ fqqft 
§if^ qqft qr qiain qR^3q% i ?qq %?! qtfq, q qR^nsqi; i 
#i^>qiiq qfffqqq;, e^i^^fs^q^q Aqqiqqt q{^ ^qig; i sr-qi^q 
^qqifeqi^qttiqq''lcTiqgiqq^r qlrq^ qjq^fqq; | sigiqcqifqqfr^q: 

qsq^'^qgr ^S^q^ I sfjq^g 5r55n-(%^[qi{^qF q|qq5^rcgq?q?qicqq^ l 

^qq^iiq” i^qqtq: ^qqi^^: qqr% 

#^?qraq3q<DTfqq^ ^^q fq|q qicfT fq^ia^qfq n 
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W^ic[q[r Bii^vriqi =^ W^-Tr l 

3^ {T%3rfrB^ , 3i?g- 

^(jq q{ srqfqq q;q'^, q[|i% fqt'TJ^sr 5KiB5--qqJTrf%R | |cir 

JTc^r €^r =w 

fq«Tiq ■q-?rmw’55?r%” # BgiB^qiiT 
5if^??cTr BfT%rir gf fcsg^rffi'cB sTW^rg^ii^^iw: ii 

“fT5:%%, f#ig'5% 1 r^giiTif^ i m 

% gm Rtra-g, 

gfi cf £fii5:f^CfB5f gqgq^gi qcrwf ^ gqr qiii^^^n.- ^riRfifqB 
qRfig^^ =q qqq^qiscqMi^jfF^ gq^r^qgsfq ^rg: 
gqgqg li 

crgs^ =q{5sqiiqg% “fq^^qoifq'fR: qieqiiqcrgCRg; , 
5rg ggqRf eef^TJiiqqii^gsqsn^gieR^jqci^qH., qiqi#i%cf5qV 
(qiiq^rq^qrl^%gBf iq-q^q^B: , 5^ffn^i3q''raTT- 
qi^g’fli^gqrqqjqRicrq , i%gqq qg^^pigfgqjift t^qfq q:M- 
qR'cTB, ^q^gqiqn%qiFgr»fR?ftBi%?frF5{qg^q , f%:g^qiR- 
gqi qi?q;=qqq:TRoTq , ^gqi wi g^Roiq , ^mm eir^qq- 
ciRoig, w^'^m f^qf fqfiR'qg^, q^giiFRoig, 

sfqqjg:: qj^qiggfifqaqf5T?q#fi’ift%^gqrgrgjJT, qj^ti^raqfqqfurr- 
qrg?f%Ti«qqR5-qqfqf|35qrgqgi52K ^^^^iq^sjimqwq^rafqg 
qffi%i =q gg qf^r fq qiqg fq qqqc^cqji'osgi; w: • =q #q 
“3F?r qRgqigg f^>qgq^?q ^gsq^gqj^g, 3?r^Ff%rf; ^qofF- 
qRTiipq:, ?s sFffr^qfqfBqfw.*, ql%qf qqrc^rorr glBpg^iqr, g^q^r- 
prr q'ffggqgigf qRgqrw;, fq#iT%qr q^sfrqiqwqgrq^;^;” 
gi'qifeqpqiq I'q^fq'qiq; 11 

wqqt: grg^ =q gfqr^g =q gfql^ ^ gr^w 
=q giwrfg =q “afiqfq^sig qig??cqq^’ q=qg 

i%'5qqRqiq q^iJxigqsrgqfg ^#1% g qq ggqpfq ggqw; n 
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sit tow; i cT5r =^ 
|ra[JiRrn% ^loiirnsr#! ^[noiif^srie: ; q=r 

gmFFI 

§I%jfT I Sfgj^fr ^] 

i%q% %F[ I FFiF3:iF^^F-F¥m% m fcigsi; \ mh 

FI fsf: 1 JTfFr^FFrFi^^# fi %5:t^Fie: i 
i%^ffrFr F5r(Fwr?.F0FR^iF: i g[[% m 5FF?Hi[Sr 'H?TOF'4'igF-NR''Eq- 
I^Fg^ffFcfKIlf^ sqF?qRFOS^rfF | %F FI g^cT^T qf??TTfiFFf;F5Fr 
FFioirrigi I e gq fi F'CificfF?:?Tf^i^i F'lFfgiFmfaTH; i Fii%g gF 
FIIFFFgFIIFFgNIFI^OT: FUSFISIFI:” ffF FlFFlotF FF^T 

qRf^3FF ! T%Fr% FIC^F': HTFFF^'ISN FI^T FK% f"! FIF^FI^ FI, 
F: dtlFRgFlt'FIF it 


“3fg>liFFFFtsfq ^IlF fesr^Ff#! FRFIFI:’’ ITF ?R?F?ir 
F=FFF, 8 IRf F ^tlFFRF'lfClFfF^ FflF^F, 

q^r fF?r5F^Fi=Fii% =Fiq^n%” # OTeiF^^FiFR^q g^g?- 

^=FHI =F, 5rir%FlF?I?0TlFf Fifr'FgFl'FIFRfgi^r^J ^^FFrBi it 


FF^# FfFI C[lf3^q ‘'3IFF^FqRF§t^F^f|fM 
(F%gFlFFp Jtl=F|tfF T^pqr, ^ ^:?Frr%FiFr, sSltlfcT Fil^F, 
■flFIFF F^RliF:, McfIFF FFoWf, FfRfFF |fF, FIFFRR^F, 
FFFgFFlFFFllF, ^FIFFif^ ifT?F, RFI^ FFF?F?F, g4l^ 
3 t{%% 3i'^«®ie^F, ^RR^iqn, i%f[^ ^ftfF^^^q 

fffrf:,, if# f!i%, =fi%f Rcira, iFf# Fg(%, ^'luiFigiF, ^^5: 
q^^iq, 1%F fI%F!IIF;, afgq^FgFPNFIIR:, qi^qiFSFI 3IFF?F- 
^^Fl^qqqqqi, giif: “anqgeq ^fifif” ^r sqitu^qi 
q^IF^r ftl# F^% =F ?|?qFRF;” qFIHR^Fqq FIFFqi q^FF:, 


igoFFj, FFFI 1%'ciq^ FI g%Fg: ^Fiif® Fjfoiic^q 

R i^q iqqqFF |q ffr ii 


5r5Fq{q?3;F^q^lFptl® % “l%q ^iq fl%, fCi FIiqRFI- 
IFRp ?l5q flF ?R, gsffi IR, ^jq q^ 
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M ^[f |I%, SRSf |I%, 3f[5^- 

goq'T;?5fqf%j aniit mmts, f^qqfcifqT%, 5:f?r ffa, 

3*i; , etfq^iCr f RR^iT=^fCf arf^ciq^ Ffi:m?r?ff 


(TV rv jiTv^ 

qilR'^^BcT I ^FifR^Sffr- 




qRtcT!, 5f[cftincr^[^^fcT^?-7iTR: 5r[^lf<Rfff€rr?ri^- 
5^qRqfii?r:, wa: g:8fqf^ 

qr q q{a qfn%g Biqegcgtq ii 






qf^q![f3rf^q^qrq 




‘‘qifqq in q^q^i^r BFtignRqq 


iqsqqqq:, ^qqBRgRqRSg. 
q^ qi® #, rqq^f qft q 


I ?^'jffq ffq qq^gqqit ^sjfRqiqq , 3J^ # wf 


V rv »v rs 


q(}i^qfsiw, eq^qrq fqqiq^qgjR^iiq, ffq ifiq% 

^i%Hisi%, g^qqgqqfTqfq ?q%q m q^qq#, qfMRq; m 
fqiiisfqqfrqi:, q^gqfiqi?; qqrqifq €rs%qro, 

g-^qqqqpqqfqm qRggfioi qqqifqf, mm fiq 1?^ 

int I q^f^cqr?! qqg qwjq” f??Rqiq qf3r%; qq-cT f^qqqg^^q 
3rqi^f%q ff 3q%jq fq qq fCT qR qqgfqqqi^f q^qiRq s^qq^ n 

“fqgRRqiq:, feqfr^^qiq:, gf^^?rqoi:, qirq^qqss;, q#- 
Rfq«, qfarqq^qi?:;, ^f%qrqw;, ^qq:; g#, qf^ 

q2[^.iqqs|qR ^qfii^qfqr qqqfqq^wfqq'^qq; ti 

“qqr 3 q^fqcft fqqf^f?fqqq%®^qr, iq^q q^fc, f^i%q 
^TRiqft, #|q ljlcTi>, qqqT^oi Tq#qq^[g, wi^qrq q^sr^, 
5[Tfi^ =q§qi ^qrtiqq^^^ois, 3 ir% qf f^q, gq;# 

fqq^qwqq.” ffq qtrqcf! q»5iqq[^, ffiqq^OT^ q^> 

qq f9ig5in% fw^qn^rq qfiq;iq: ti 

qf Ri 3ffqoTO ancq^qqflirtq, qqqcf? q^fqeft qrarq:^ 
“qfR;, ^ m q=qr:, qf^: i 
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qWctra 1 1 ,%§q[T|FrqT q^qT% 

f[%i I siisiq^qqfiq w I ft 

3^j%^jEfDT^|[®qH'=q'^ qq i ’'i ^iqqi^qcri iqi^iq qia. 

^sqqcR^sq qi I fffqa^q qqqq-WqiRfRqi% f 

sTifi =^i’ * 

3Tq-cR:q^ w:’’^ # 

gn%%q ni^^\ ^fi^ct; fq^Ri^q gq^^n^j^qRqi^^-ar m 

q?iq ^ Ri%qw. ; ^ 

‘‘sRq: 3T5r?q: 3T§^5W3q. 3i=^^fT|q[q^q. ^^k- 

^.qqqpqcf Itiqqq!’ i'^q^fqq^^sqRq JJjTqCTiqqq fqi%I% 

fqviiqqiq: I m ^ 

q(qq^q qgqfqqii^q qjq^j ^q^qR^Rq, 
^fgqiFTWiq^’F^^W It 

^cl^^lllrsqqr^^ ^qq^qi^eq-^I fqq5=q30S(|^iqfqgfqi 
^oqi ^^»qT:, ^q^q% q^qratqf 
fqqsqqiq:, ^iR^t qiqi^qE., e^i=qqqiq ^q‘- li 

i^^{0q^i qii3:*qCr 'q elqw^FCiqi^ qiwRq q^q^t^ 
5giqqiqiS!%’q^ qfqiur:, aiifqq: q^q q^ qfRq qpRrqrfq’^qRn^ ! 
^i^jq'qiqq^^iisqq'jfqiq^^ ^f^^q* qiqwi^q^ j ^"^qtq ^qR 
q5is«n^^#?iqqf^^^qi^ II 

?i5q^(qit>qqqqi^'qf^i^^q “si^Rq? fqq5:qiqqiR #3: q^;: i 
g?§3i=qqiqr ^ qpqqq’^qis^qq'^ Fiiqiqi-?:” ?fq qtqqq,^ fqqri- 
q^fqiqRqS'^qf ^ gRaqq^qg^qqw 

“Rqcqf ^ wi?f^ 3}iq?a:qqnq f^qifq” ?fq f.^q# 

^iiq^: I “q^q ■q ^q^qi” i^q^q>iq*qqq^iq 
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^jqoi^q: I ^ ‘{qc?i3c^ Jf^ioir’i,” 

3I^q =5r JTiqil Wl^cfl >^f I 

3f«irf7, '*15% Rwn 3W, JT^fccsii'T^ 5^fiq^5 !3?fi^^ 3c^s?r, 

3i^:, 5iiH^n%wi^cr:, mi, ajirgffwt Msr:, 

3Ti%q;, 3f$iq6i«?:w^if%:, 

%^cT ^ ^^-h ; ^qf 53ROIJI §i:^; ^witmi: qf^f?- 

oftqi JT II 

3ifa^§BTj 1 %^ cT qjqq: s^iM^iRr qr, qqf sfiqqwq flg^F 

teiraff^cflg^''! I “?ilqq?qigqq?g qji: qil^rqq^q 

^q;” i^ri^tqiraqi; ^ffffi^qios: i q^q^r^qi ^riwioi^g ^\^^^^ qsFf 
qwfqgqqq f?iq*Fq% i mi q;(3[»qql‘ ?Rf^qafqrqg^ 
qji3[*q<l<g|q^qaTqff^qk” fi% fq^^ qiiqsfqt 1 3iq q qji^^ 
qq5F»q<t5pq g^qs 11 

Ciqf^^[qiii%?l?ij , Scq^ri#:, qo^wm!, qt^^sfiqi?:, q;ftJr- 
qiRqt:” ffqqq; qFqqfq qiiq:^; “g^fqioB” # sqqf^^ l 

“qiqra[f^ qgiq f^qiqi%i%q qiqr%qTtg%- 
?ig3qigfrq;o§t s^g# bz{ fq^ i 



jpq ^iqqi^ fqWq ^qqF^Rqq; sRf i^oi li’' 

“fqqn^frist s^qsqjfe: qj-q^iflira?^ 

^^qTt«FqFq ^FtqqioigqF q^qi ^bX^f i 
fqsFiqiD^qiq q^tq {qfqi%q^l{%?3W- 

1<«T it” 

# t^%TncTF*qf <tqqF^i%?qo|?qF«iF qqi^f qqcfqFq;qR§l: 
?ii^fX^ RqtFi%qi%% qjoikFaiqjF aqfi% ii 

XII-49 
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SqcfURR, 

5ff^RR II 

=^Fcrci: =5 — ?i?n% 

FffHT, ^ R^5cI?T^^5?I?€ISiq- 

^m^ ^i^i, RRRwqcF- 

4l tis4 qi=qRl#5RRr =q 

qR^s qi^^q 

^5^1*5=55 5iq^itaTFqq%: ; fqqq^qgqtlRR ¥l 

iiqqcfi RRR, gqi3!qwqiqRi5R R^'qf^, q<t #i2RR*^R 

=qn‘qqi^'=q{q li 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Kavyajivitavrtti (AJalayalam) 2 Volumes— By Siromani 
P. Krishnan Nayar, Junior Lecturer in Malayalam, 
Oriental Research Institute, Published by the University 
of Madras. Pp. 890. Price Rs. 10, 

Though the Malayalam literature, of late, has been making 
rapid progress in various branches, books on Literary criticism 
have been very few. The late Raja Raja Varma Koil Thampuran 
made a valuable contribution to this branch with his excellent 
book Bhasa-bhusanam. But few, that came after, carried on 
the survey indicated by him therein. In the two volumes under 
notice, Siromani P, Krishnan Nayar has taken up that task and 
given a comprehensive treatise on the principles of literary 
criticism in Malayalam. 

The introduction which adorns the first volume is an original 
and scholarly contribution extending to about 240 pages. It 
deals with the exposition of the established canons of literary 
criticism culled from eminent works in the various languages, 
such as, Sanskrit, Malayalam, English, Tamil, Kannada and 
Telugu, The author notices the differences of opinion here and 
there about the important elements of literature among the 
ancient and the modern orientalists. The Eastern and the 
Western methods of approach to this subject and their differenc- 
es are elaborately given in the Prastavana, 

Besides, in the first volume, the author devotes two chapters 
on the Saisavavastha (childhood) and the Balyavastha (boyhood) 
of literature. The former deals with the definition of literature in 
general and its classifications. The definition of a word and a 
sentence, their respective divisions and their functions are con- 
sidered. The latter is devoted to a treatment of the figures of 
speech such as Anuprasa, Yamaka, etc. based on sounds (sabda- 
lahkaras). The second Volume is styled the Kaumaravastha 
(youth) prakarana. It deals with the explanation and illustration 
of the various figures of speech based on sense, (Arthalahkaras). 
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While tracing the development of literary crihcism, in 
Malayalam, the author refers to all books on this subject from 
Lilatilakam (l^th century) to Sahitya Bhusanam, a recent publi- 
cation on this topic. He has not failed to examine how far all 
these books conform to the accepted principles and ideals of 
literature. 

The work is the result of deep study and reveals a masterly 
handling of the subject. It contains the author s independent 
judgment in many places, which distinguishes the woik fiom 
many others. The language used in these volumes is of course 
learned and technical, and though the ordinary average reader 
may not fully appreciate its worth, its usefulness and value to a 
scholar cannot be exaggerated. 


T. S. BALASUBRAHMANYAN. 



